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New household survey and the CPS: labor force differences 
The Survey of Income and Program Participation, like the Current Population Survey, 
is a household survey; the labor force data differ, but for good reasons 


Area wage surveys shed light on declines in unionization 
Among both production and office workers, the degree of unionization declined 
in the last 20 years, only due in part to structural changes in the economy 


Unemployment insurance marks 50th anniversary 
The Social Security Act of 1935 broke new ground in alleviating economic hardship 
by establishing a Federal-State program of benefits for those who had lost their jobs 


Age-related reductions in workers’ life insurance 


Half the participants in the group plans of medium and large companies face 
reduced or discontinued benefits as they grow older; cuts usually begin at 65 
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Labor Month 
In Review 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. A 
14-member Panel on Immigration 
Statistics, established by the Committee 
on National Statistics of the National 
Research Council, reported on short- 
comings of the Nation’s immigration 
statistics and on ways to improve the 
statistics. Some excerpts: 


The problem. For a nation built by 
waves of immigrants from colonial times 
to the present, we know remarkably 
little about the composition and 
characteristics of the flow of new ar- 
rivals in any given year or about how 
they settle into their new lives in the 
United States. 

This anomaly is particularly surprising 
in view of two further considerations. 
The first is that immigration and im- 
migration policy affect the lives of enor- 
mous numbers of people, both in the 
United States and elsewhere. Residents 
of the United States may benefit or suf- 
fer from immigration: some may receive 
lower wages or even lose their jobs as a 
result of immigration; many more may 
benefit from lower overall prices that 
may result from immigration. Would-be 
immigrants unable to migrate legally to 
the United States under present policies 
find their aspirations for a better life 
thwarted and may respond by attempted 
illegal entry. Past immigrants and their 
immediate relatives who may be unable 
to obtain early admission under existing 
policies may suffer substantial emo- 
tional costs, although remittances sent 
home may improve the economic lot of 
those left behind at the cost of the 
United States’ balance of payments and 
any lost multiplier effects. The problem 
is that we really do not know anything 
concrete about the costs and benefits in- 
volved because the basic statistics are so 
limited; policy has been made in a data 
vacuum that should naturally be abhor- 
red by policy makers. 

This point leads to the second con- 
sideration, namely the substantial effort 
that goes into the collection of many of 
the other data series generated by 
government. Immigration for some 


reason is the Cinderella of the Federal 
statistical system. In essence, a history of 
neglect has afflicted record-keeping con- 
cerning one of the most fundamental 
processes underlying the development of 
American society: the arrival and in- 
tegration of new populations into con- 
temporary American social and 
economic structures. 


The findings. The one fact that struck 
the panel repeatedly was that a statistical 
system to produce immigration data 
does exist, but it does so in an at- 
mosphere of almost total neglect. We 
found an extraordinary lack of concern 
with the situation on the part of many 
who are key to the operation of the 
statistical system, an almost total ig- 
norance of its existence on the part of 
top management that most needs its pro- 
ducts, and finally, that this neglect ex- 
tends throughout almost all levels of 
responsibility and almost all the agencies 
most directly involved in the system. 
Further, the Congress, with its ultimate 
power of the purse, must share the 
blame for having condoned the situation 
far too long. 

Not surprisingly, data on aliens are 
collected and produced by a variety of 
Federal agencies or offices, either as a 
result of dealing directly with aliens, as 
in the case of the Bureau of Consular 
Affairs of the State Department, or as a 
byproduct of their activities, as in the 
case of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. The panel reviewed a total of 11 
separate organizations within 8 cabinet- 
level agencies; the number of organiza- 
tions having some information on aliens, 
or the potential to obtain such informa- 
tion, is undoubtedly much greater. 

The overriding impression that emerg- 
ed from this review was of the need for 
coordination and direction. Each agency 
has followed its own_ institutional 
priorities in the area of what to collect, 
how to define it, whether to publish it, 
or how much to spend on it with little 
regard for the broader issues involved. 
Furthermore, there is obvious potential for 


the establishment of symbiotic relation- 
ships between agencies, whereby the use 
and interpretation of one data set could be 
greatly enhanced by ready access to 
others, but in the field of immigration 
statistics this potential has gone large- 
ly unrealized. Someone must bring 
together all the agencies concerned with 
immigration data, both those who produce 
and those who use, in order to ensure the 
best use of scarce resources, whether 
money, staff, time, or public tolerance. 
Progress must be monitored, as must 
adherence to standards, common defini- 
tions, timeliness in publication, and full 
disclosure of methods, methodology, pro- 
cedures, and problems. Only through such 
coordination will significant improvement 
occur in the data base. 

One segment of the data, emigration 
from the United States, is totally lacking 
and is generally ignored in discussions of 
immigration statistics. Yet estimates made 
during the past few decades indicate that 
more than 100,000 persons move out of 
the United States each year. A strategy 
should be devised for making accurate and 
timely estimates of emigration. 

Finally, the panel explored the 
possibilities of developing estimates of the 
illegal population in the United States... . 
The panel concluded, albeit reluctantly, 
that it could not identify or contribute to 
any breakthroughs in methodology that 
would substantially narrow the current 
uncertainty in the estimates. 
Nonetheless, the brief review of the 
methods used . . . leads the panel to the 
view that . . . the number of illegals cur- 
rently in the United States is between 2 
and 4 million and, further, that the 
number has not been growing 
remarkably fast in recent years. 


The panel’s report, prepared for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the U.S. Department of Justice and 
titled Immigration Statistics: A Story of 
Neglect (328 pages, $23.95), has been 
published by the National Academy 
Press, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20418. Oo 


New household survey and the CPS: 
4 look at labor force differences 


The Survey of Income and Program Participation, 


like the Current Population Survey, 


is a household survey conducted by the Census Bureau; 


labor force estimates from the new series differ 


from the ‘official’ estimates, but for good reasons 


PAUL M. RYSCAVAGE AND JOHN E. BREGGER 


In September 1984, the Bureau of the Census released initial 
statistics from a new household survey, the Survey of In- 
come and Program Participation (sipp).! The survey, which 
was developed over many years, is expected to provide an 
indepth look at the incomes of Americans and the extent to 
which governmental assistance plays a part in their lives.” 
This survey also includes selected information about labor 
force activity, because labor force activity and the receipt 
of certain types of income are closely related. 

The Current Population Survey (CPS), a monthly survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is the source of the government’s statistics 
on labor market activity.* It has been in existence since 
1940 and is the oldest continuous household survey in the 
world. All other household surveys conducted by the Census 
Bureau, including the SIPP, are modeled after the CPs. Pe- 
riodically, the labor force concepts and survey procedures 


_ ASE EE ee 
Paul M. Ryscavage is a labor economist in the Population Division, Bureau 


of the Census, and John E. Bregger is chief of the Division of Employment 


and Unemployment Analysis, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


used in the cps undergo reviews by presidentially appointed 
commissions to ensure that the data produced continue to 
be as accurate and as representative of national labor market 
trends as possible.* Great care is taken to see that the mea- 
sures of labor market activity are consistent over time. As 
a result, the CPS is a key source of data for both guiding 
economic policy and understanding the labor market. 

Because Sipp data are now available on a regular basis, 
it is appropriate to examine the labor force estimates from 
the two surveys to determine the differences between them. 
And clearly, differences should be expected. Both surveys 
have different conceptual underpinnings, and methodolog- 
ical differences abound. Nevertheless, if the reasons for the 
differences between each survey’s labor force estimates can 
be isolated, the sIpp data may prove to be an important 
complement to the CPs. 

This article compares the labor force concepts and meth- 
ods used in sipp with those in cps. The basic labor force 
estimates from both surveys are then discussed. Of the many 
possible reasons for the differences in labor force estimates, 
two are examined in detail: coverage and reference period 
differences. A concluding section discusses the future re- 
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search required to understand more fully sipp and CPs labor 
force differences. 


Conceptual and methodological issues 


The cps came into existence as a result of a need for 
better information on the number of persons looking for 
work during the Great Depression. It is primarily concerned 
with measuring the current labor force activities of the Na- 
tion’s population—that is, how many persons are working, 
how many are actively looking for work or are on layoff 
from jobs, and how many are not in the labor force. Among 
other things, the cps is the source of the Nation’s *‘official’’ 
unemployment rate. sIPP evolved in the 1970’s‘when a need 
was recognized for better information on the incomes of 
persons and the extent to which they received income from 
government transfer programs. It thus is basically an income 
survey, but, because it is important for policy purposes to 
look at all income, including that earned through work, 
questions are necessarily asked in the survey concerning 
labor market activities. 

At the core of the cps labor force data is the ‘‘activity 
concept.’’ This amounts to identifying a person’s major 
activity in relation to the labor market during a 1-week 
reference period. A battery of questions determines whether 
these activities fit the official concepts of employment and 
unemployment. The activity concept is also used in SIPP, 
but somewhat differently. The concept in SIPP is used in 
conjunction with information on income and possible pro- 
gram participation. It involves ascertaining whether a person 
had a job at any time during the prior 4-month reference 
period. A sequence of questions in the sIPP questionnaire 
then establishes whether there were any periods of absence 
from a job or periods when one was looking for work or 
on layoff. 

The concepts of ‘‘employment’’ and ‘‘unemployment’’ 
have very precise meanings in the cps and use of these 
terms is avoided in sipp. The comparable terms in the new 
survey—‘‘with job’’ and ‘‘looking for work or on layoff’’— 
are also carefully defined. Conceptual and methodological 
differences between the two surveys are summarized in 
exhibit 1 on pages 6 and 7. 


SIPP.  sipp is a longitudinal survey of persons, that is, data 
are collected for the same person over time. The sample 
contained individuals in 20,000 households when the survey 
started in the October 1983—January 1984 period; a second 
panel of 13,500 households was introduced in the February— 
May 1985 period. The entire sample is divided into four 
rotation groups, and one rotation group is in operation every 
month. This “‘staggered’’ sample design permits the full 
sample to be interviewed over a 4-month period; one com- 
plete interview sequence of the four rotation groups is re- 
ferred to as a ‘‘wave.”’ 

Persons in the households of both panels remain in the 
survey for 22 years, that is, through eight interviews. For 
those persons who move out of a household, attempts are 
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made to follow them and thus retain them in the survey.> 
(In cases where household units are occupied by entirely 
new residents, no further interviews at that address are con- 
ducted.) Interviews are obtained, however, for persons mov- 
ing into housing units containing SIPP sample members. 

sIpP sample members are interviewed during the first 2 
weeks of the month. Each person 16 years of age and over 
is interviewed if present in the household, and ‘‘proxy”’ 
interviews are obtained only from responsible household 
members. A typical interview lasts approximately 10 to 15 
minutes per individual.° The reference period for the labor 
force, income, and program participation questions is the 
previous 4 months, although the labor force questions are 
asked in reference to each week of the 4-month period 
(involving up to a 19-week recall period). 

Persons with jobs are defined as those who have **. . . a 
definite arrangement for regular work for pay every week 
or every month.’’’ These persons may have been absent 
from their job because of illness, vacation, a labor dispute, 
bad weather, or other reasons, but still are considered as 
holding a job. As long as a job was held at some time during 
a week, a person is considered to have had a job the entire 
week. Individuals are classified as looking for work if they 
did not work in a week, but indicated that they looked for 
work and were available for work. They are classified as 
on layoff if they had been released from an employer due 
to a temporary lack of materials or slack work. In addition, 
persons who are to report to a new wage or salary job within 
30 days are considered to be looking for work or on layoff. 

Because of the length of the reference period, individuals 
can have more than one labor market status during the 4 
months. For example, as depicted below, a person could 
have been out of the labor force (N), then started looking 
for a job (U), and then found one (E): 


(SL 


This is a key difference from the cps concept of ‘*current’’ 
labor force activity and accounts for some of the difference 
in the labor force statistics from the two surveys. This mul- 
tiple-status possibility means that, basically, sIPP is mea- 
suring ‘work experience”’ of individuals during the 4-month 
reference period and thus is similar in this respect to the 
CPs supplement conducted each March when information is 
collected on the labor force activities of the population in 
the previous calendar year.® 

Although sipp data are collected using a 4-month refer- 
ence period, all of the data—including the labor force es- 
timates—are issued for a calendar quarter and are ‘‘monthly 
averages’ for that quarter. This means that the labor force 
status estimates are averages of the various statuses indi- 
viduals had in each of the 3 months of the quarter. In other 
words, monthly averages were calculated for each of the 


‘possible labor force statuses that occur in a month’s time, 


and, just as multiple statuses are possible during the 4-month 
reference period, so too are they possible in a month. 

The sipp data in this article refer to persons 16 years of 
age and over from nonfarm households and members of the 
Armed Forces living with their families either on or off post. 
Data for persons from farm households are currently being 
examined for possible inclusion in future SIPP quarterly 
reports. 


The CPS. The cps is a sample survey of 59,500 house- 
holds that is conducted monthly. Households come into the 
sample for 4 months, are rotated out for 8 months, and then 
return for 4 months. This rotation pattern lends stability to 
the estimates of month-to-month and year-to-year changes, 
as the measurement of change over time is perhaps the most 
important aspect of the survey. The rotation pattern also 
yields a degree of longitudinality, in that the same house- 
holds—actually, addresses—are tracked over a 16-month 
period. 

Interviews are conducted initially in person—for the first 
and fifth month-in-sample households—and subsequently 
by telephone, after a relationship has been established be- 
tween the enumerator and household members. On average, 
about 65 percent of a month’s interviews are conducted by 
telephone. Generally, a responsible household member will 
answer questions on behalf of all members 16 years of age 
and older. Interviews typically last 5 to 7 minutes per per- 
son. The reference period for interviews is the week con- 
taining the 12th day (except in December, when it is often 
a week earlier). Enumeration is carried out in the subsequent 
week, the week of the 19th. Thus, questions on labor market 
status are framed in the context of one’s activity ‘‘last week,”’ 
a very short recall period. Data for the reference week are 
used to represent individuals’ statuses for the entire month. 

Classification of labor market status is carried out on a 
priority basis in which employment takes precedence over 
unemployment, and unemployment takes precedence over 
not being in the labor force at all. In the course of an 


interview, persons are asked if they performed any work at 
all—that is, an hour or more—‘‘for pay or profit.’’ A pos- 
itive response results in their being counted as employed. 
In addition, persons who did not work at all in the week 
but were temporarily absent from jobs for personal reasons 
such as vacation and so forth (same as in SIPP) are also 
counted among the employed, regardless of whether they 
are paid for their time off. A comparatively small group of 
persons who work without pay on a family farm or business 
enterprise for 15 hours or more in the reference week are 
included in the employed counts. 

To be counted as unemployed, a person must not, of 
course, have worked at all and must have actively looked 
for work some time in the prior 4-week period (for example, 
registered with a public or private employment office, ap- 
plied directly to an employer, placed an ad, mailed a letter 
of application, and so forth) and be currently available for 
work. Persons who are on layoff (and expect to be recalled 
sometime in the future) and those who are waiting to start 
a new wage or salary job within 30 days need not be looking 
for work to be included among the unemployed. Those who 
are either employed or unemployed are in the labor force. 
Those doing neither are in the third major category: not in 
the labor force. In contrast to the illustration of multiple 
statuses in sIPP shown earlier, the circles for cps would be 
tangential rather than possibly interlocking: 


The differences 


Qualitative. As noted earlier, differences in the operation 
of both surveys could easily affect any comparisons of the 
data, even if the surveys were conceptually identical (which, 
as we have seen, they are not). For example, an important 
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qualitative difference we know little about concerns inter- 
viewers and their training. Given the different focus of both 
surveys, it is possible that sIpp interviewers have different 
attitudes and expectations concerning the labor force ques- 
tions. Training differences, too, may have an effect because 
the sIPpP questionnaire is longer and more complicated to 
administer than the cps’s. Processing and estimation pro- 
cedures are another possible source of the labor force dif- 
ferences of which little is known at this time. While the CPs 
procedures have been in operation for many years, SIPP’s 
have only recently been set in place. The complexity of 
these procedures would make them a possible candidate to 
which some labor force differences could be attributed. Dif- 
ferences in recall period, as will be seen, can affect the data. 
And last, but not least, are the differences involving the SIPP 
and CPs questionnaires (this is discussed in greater detail 
later). It is known from survey research that the wording 
of questions and their placement can affect respondents’ 
answers. 

Survey nonresponse is an important factor in assessing 
the qualitative differences.” Although nonresponse to spe- 
cific income questions in sIpP is less than that reported in 
the March cps income supplement, the overall nonresponse 
rate to SIPP interviews is considerably higher than in the 
monthly cps (see exhibit 1). The reasons for this may stem 
from a variety of factors, including sensitivity over the ques- 
tions being asked and the amount of time needed to complete 


Exhibit 1. 


Labor force concepts purrey of TtEts ee rib sheets 
Participation 
@ Persons who worked at a job or 
business in prior 1—4 months 


@ Persons with a job or business in 
prior 1—4 months who did not 
work because of illness, vacation, 
bad weather, labor dispute, or 
personal reasons 


Looking for work or 
on layoff 


Persons with a job who were 
available for work and looking for 
work or on layoff at some time 
during the prior 1-4 months 


Persons with a job or business at 
some time during the prior 1-4 
months who did not work because 
of layoff or a new job was to 
begin in 30 days 


No labor force 
activity 


© Persons who neither had a job nor 
looked for one or was on layoff in 
prior 1—4 months 


a SIPP interview. In any event, differences in rates of non- 
response may account for part of the differences in the labor 
force data from both surveys. 

Unlike sipp, the operation of the cps has been scrutinized 
for many years, not only by statistical agencies responsible 
for it but also by independent researchers and presidential 
commissions. Topics such as questionnaire design and con- 
tent, estimation procedures, nonresponse, and so on have 
been examined for their effect on the data. Because of this, 
the quality of the cps labor force estimates is well known, 
while sIPP’s awaits investigation. Consequently, qualitative 
differences between the two surveys cannot be ruled out in 
any accounting of the differing labor force estimates. 


Data. The labor force categories used in sipP are different 
from the traditional three used in the cps. Whereas the CPS 
sorts the entire civilian noninstitutional population hierar- 
chically into three mutually exclusive groups—employ- 
ment, unemployment, and not in labor force—the SIPP 
produces more numerous and complicated categories. (See 
table 1.) The longer reference period in the SIPP concept 
permits multiple statuses (as noted earlier), a result of the 
design and intent of the survey. In SIPP, interest is in the 
strength of individuals’ attachment to the job market over 
time in relation to their household income situation; in CPS, 
the interest is with measuring the labor force activities of 
the population at a single point in time. 


Key differences between sipp and cps labor force concepts and survey design 


Labor force concepts Current Population Survey 


@ Persons who worked an hour or 
more for pay or profit at a job or 
business in prior week 


Employed 


Persons with a job or business in 
prior week who did not work 
because of illness, vacation, bad 
weather, labor dispute, or personal 
reasons 


Persons who worked 15 hours or 
more without pay in a family farm 
or business 


Unemployed Persons who did not work at all in 
the prior week, were available for 
work, and looked for work some 


time during the prior 4 weeks 


Persons who did not work at all in 
the prior week, were available for 
work, but did not work because of 
layoff or a new job was to begin 
in 30 days 
Not in labor force Persons who were neither 
employed nor unemployed during 
the prior week 


Table 1 shows quarterly averages of sipp labor force es- 
timates for the third quarter 1983 through the second quarter 
1984, and an average of these four quarters. According to 
the data, an average of 98.6 million persons had jobs for 
an entire month during this 1-year period, and 3.9 million 
had jobs for only part of the month. We have used averages 
of the four quarters in the sipp and cps labor force com- 
parisons because they are more representative than are data 
for any single quarter. (Data differences between sipp and 
cps during the four-quarter period are discussed later.) 

The sipp estimates in table 1 can be collapsed into fewer 
categories so as to facilitate comparison with the CPS esti- 
mates. A monthly average of 102.6 million persons held 
jobs in the third quarter 1983 through second quarter 1984 
period (98.6 million had jobs for the entire month and 3.9 
million had jobs for part of the month). (See table 2.) Also 
‘an average of almost 12.0 million persons spent time looking 
for work or were on layoff (481,000 had jobs the entire 
month, but were on layoff for some of the time; 1.9 million 
had jobs for part of the month, but also spent time looking 
for work or were on layoff; and 9.5 million had no jobs 
during the month and spent varying amounts of time looking 
for work or were on layoff). Obviously, the two groups 
(those with jobs and those who spent time looking for jobs 
or were on layoff) are overlapping. Within each group there 
are small proportions of persons with jobs and of persons 
who looked for work or were on layoff. 

One of the first sipp—cPs differences that can be seen in 
table 2 that is not affected by overlapping groups involves 


Table 1. Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(sipp) labor force estimates, 1983-III through 1984-Il, and 
average for the four quarters 


(Numbers in thousands) 


171,329 


Labor force status 


Total, 16 years and over..... 171,081 | 171,800 | 172,029 


With some labor force activity ..} 112,113 | 112,375 | 111,357 | 111,634 113,084 
With job entire month. .... 98,631 98,146 | 99,211 | 100,887 
Worked each week ..... 95,635 95,060 | 96,308} 98,237 
Full-time worker... ... 77,398 76,244} 77,522} 80,303 
Part-time worker ..... 18,238 18,817 | 18,786) 17,934 
Absent 1 or more weeks’ . . 2,995 3,085 2,903 2,651 
Spent time on layoff... 481 504 558 394 
With job part of month .... 3,945 3,769 3,018 3,765 
Spent time looking for 
work or on layoff...... 1,934 2,024 1,639 1,724 


No job during month...... 9,443 9,406 8,432 


9,538 
Looking/layoff entire 
pis Po ciao Means 8,366 


8,339 | 8,380] 7,341 


jeg mace eee 1,172 
59,216 


1,104 
59,724 


1,091 
58,945 


1,025 
60,166 


With no labor force activity . . . 


‘Without pay. 


the population covered. The civilian noninstitutional pop- 
ulation age 16 and over (according to independently derived 
estimates) in the cps was 175.3 million, while the estimate 
of the noninstitutional population age 16 and over (also an 
independent estimate) for spp was 171.3 million. The pri- 
mary reason for the difference is that persons in farm house- 
holds were excluded -from the sIPP estimate. Operating in 
the opposite direction is the fact that military personnel 


Exhibit 1. Continued—Key differences between sipp and CPs labor force concepts and survey design 


Exhibit 1. Continued—Key differences between sirP ane crs =) 


Survey design! 


Longitudinal 
307 


Type of survey.......-----2-eeeeeree ees 


Sample areas..........--+-e++eeeree eres 


SEN Se 28,500 
Households interviewed per month....... Tel 25 
Length of time in survey....-..--+---+-- 2% years 


Collection mode.............0eee eee eeee Personal visit 


Respondent rule..........-+-++ssee eee 


member 


Frequency of interview ......---+++-++++ 


Number of times interviewed........-.-- Eight 


Reference period .........---+-++seeeeee 


When interviewed .......----++-es sete 


Average length of interview.......------ 
Followed 


85 percent? 


Persons who move .....------++sss089"? 
Response rate ..........+se eee ere rete! 


Survey design differences are of the time of printing. 
2As of the end of the fourth wave of interviewing, December 1984. 


Survey of Income and 
Program Participation 


Self; proxy interviews from 
responsible household 


Once every 4 months 


Previous 4 months 
First 2 weeks of month 


10-15 minutes per person 


Current Population Survey 


Cross-sectional, but with a longitudinal dimension 
729 

59,500 

59,500 

1% years 

Personal visit, 35 percent; telephone, 65 percent 


Responsible household member answers on behalf 
of all members 


4 consecutive months, not interviewed for 8 
months, interviewed 4 more months 


Eight 
Week containing the 12th of month 
Week containing the 19th of month 
5-7 minutes per person 

Not followed 
95—96 percent 
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living in households within the continental United States 
are surveyed in sIPP but not in the cps. (Resident Armed 
Forces members are, however, combined with CPs estimates 
for counts of total employment and labor force, based on 
figures provided by the Department of Defense.) 

In terms of employment, sipp found 102.6 million persons 
with jobs for at least part of a month, while the cps had 
103.2 million employed persons. If persons with jobs living 
in farm households had been included in the sIpp estimate, 
the resulting number would have exceeded the CPS em- 
ployment estimate. In addition, the sipp data relate to any 
employment within a month and not just in 1 week as in 
the cps. The longer reference period in SIPP permits a greater 
likelihood for some employment to be captured than does 
the cps.!° 

A proportionately larger difference involves persons look- 
ing for work or on layoff in SIPP versus unemployed persons 
in cps. Table 2 shows that when the various looking for 
work/on layoff groups in sIpP are combined, there is a total 
of almost 12.0 million persons in this category. This figure 
greatly exceeds—by 28 percent—the cps estimate of un- 
employment of 9.3 million. (This difference would be even 
greater if persons from farm households who were on layoff 
or looking for work were included in the SIPP estimate.) 
Again, because of the longer reference period in sIPP, more 
people who were jobseeking or on layoff over the course of 
an entire month are reflected in sipp than in the cps. For 
example, a person looking for a job in the first week of the 
month, but then employed in the second, would be counted 
as employed in the cps, whereas in siIpp the weeks of un- 
employment and employment would both be counted. Also, 
the longer recall period could easily result in some ‘‘tele- 
scoping’’ (memory bias with respect to time) of job search, 
either within the period or from a prior period; it could also 
affect the recollection of marginal jobs, which, having gone 
unreported, would result in increased unemployment re- 
porting. 

Persons outside the labor force totaled 3.5 million more 


Table 2. Labor force estimates from the sipp and the cps, 
1983-Ill through 1984-II average 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Survey of Income and Current Population 
Program Participation Survey 


Labor force status | Estimate | Labor force status | Estimate | 


Noninstitutional Civilian 
population, noninstitutional 
16 years and population, 16 

171,329 years and over... 

112,113 

102,576 


175,301 


112,563 
103,235 
Unemployed . . . 9,328 


With some labor 
force activity 
With jobs’ .... 
Spent time 
looking/ 
layoff 11,953 
With no labor force 
59,216 


Civilian labor force . . 


Not in labor force... .]| 62,738 


‘Includes 4,426,000 persons who, at some time during the month, also looked for 
work or were on layoff or were outside the labor force. 


2includes 2,415,000 who also had a job for part of the month. 


in cps than in sipp. If farm households were included in 
SIPP, its estimate would be closer to the CPs estimate. The 
longer reference period in sipp allows more people only 
mildly interested in the job market to be counted as having 
labor force activity because there is more time for them to 
manifest their job interests. 

The sipp and cps labor force estimates for the average of 
the four quarters extending from the third quarter 1983 through 
the second quarter 1984 were also compared by age-sex 
groups. The ‘‘with job-employment’’ comparison revealed 
that for most of the groups the estimates from both surveys 
probably were not different in a statistically significant sense. 
However, the ‘‘looking/layoff-unemployment’’ comparison 
indicated that significant differences existed and that the 
degree to which the sIpp estimates were higher varied by 
age-sex group. (See table 3.) Among men, for example, the 
amount of the disparity declined from about 38 percent for 
teenagers to 13 percent for those age 55 to 04. Among 
women there was no apparent pattern in the differences. 


Accounting for the differences 


To understand better how and why the labor force esti- 
mates from sipP and cps differ, three adjustments were made 
to the sipp data, making them conceptually more similar to 
the cps data. First, persons living in farm households were 
included in the sIPpP estimates; second, members of the Armed 
Forces living in households on or off post were subtracted 
from the sIPP estimates; and third—and most importantly — 
only sipP data relating to the cps reference weeks were used. 

The last adjustment was possible because labor force ac- 
tivities in SIPP are recorded weekly during the 4-month ref- 
erence period, and thus the week containing the 12th of the 
month could be identified and the data tabulated.'! An im- 
portant source of difference still remained: the length of the 
recall period. In the cps, of course, recall problems are at 
a minimum, as one is asked about activities in the previous 
week (or the previous 4 weeks in the case of jobseeking). 
In sipP, where each interview covers 4 months, the recall 
period ranges from | week to 18 or 19 weeks. The recall 
bias problem, therefore, is potentially large in sIPP, partic- 
ularly for identifying individual weeks where telescoping 
could easily occur. 

These adjustments attempted to account for some of the 
conceptual differences between sipp and cps. Survey cov- 
erage became more similar. The labor force classification 
systems also became more similar in the sense that it was 
possible to fit spp respondents into Cps’s mutually exclusive 
categories. And the sipp data became averages of the same 
weeks as the cps data. 

Table 4 shows the results of these three adjustments. ae 
Differences continue to exist with the employment, unem- 
ployment, and not in the labor force estimates. Employment 
was 1.2 million lower in sipp than in the cps—102.1 versus 
103.2 million. In contrast, the unemployment estimate was 
1.5 million higher, or about 16 percent greater, in sipp than 


Table 3. Persons who looked for work or were on layoff 
according to sipp, and unemployed persons according to 
cps, by age and sex, 1983-IIl through 1984-II average 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Sex and age 


SIPP CPS SIPP/CPS 
estimates estimates ratio 


| Men, 16 years and over... . 


in the cps. (As discussed earlier, the sIPP count of persons 
looking for work or on layoff before these adjustments were 
made was 28 percent greater.) With respect to persons out- 
side the labor force, sipp found fewer persons than did the 
cps (62.0 versus 62.7 million). 

An examination of the adjusted sipp labor force estimates 
for each quarter beginning with the third quarter of 1983 
and ending with the second quarter of 1984 shows that for 
employment and unemployment, there appears to be a nar- 
rowing of differences, especially in the unemployment es- 
timates. (See table 4.) In the third quarter of 1983, the 
unemployment estimates from both surveys differed by 20 
percent, but then fell in each subsequent quarter. By the 
second quarter of 1984, the difference amounted to only 11 
percent. The not-in-labor-force estimates from SIPP were 
below those of cps throughout the period, although only 
the fourth quarter 1983 and first quarter 1984 estimates were 
significantly lower. The causes of this narrowing are not 
readily understood, but certainly the conditioning of SIPP 
respondents to the interview process has to be an important 
factor. 

It should be noted that the population figures are not 
identical, as they should be theoretically, the sIpp figure 
being some 461,000 below the CPs level. This occurs be- 
cause sIpp has a slightly different universe than the CPS, in 
that it includes persons in the military living in households. 
Although these persons were removed for purposes of this 
comparison, because of some errors in coding of such per- 
sons and other reasons, a slightly different population es- 
timate was produced. Clearly, the difference is spread 
proportionately across the civilian labor force, employment, 
unemployment, and not in the labor force categories and 
thus should be taken into account in examining the SIPP— 
cps labor force difference." 

Adjustments were made by age-sex groups in the ‘‘look- 
ing/layoff-unemployment”’ category. (See table 5.) Al- 
though differences were reduced in all of the age-sex groups, 
sIPP estimates were still greater than those for the cps. The 


differences were most evident among younger men and mid- 
dle-aged women. 

To understand why the adjusted sipp and cPs estimates 
continue to differ, many other factors would have to be 
accounted for besides coverage and reference period differ- 
ences. These would include, for example, sample designs, 
nonresponse rates, training of interviewers, experience of 
interviewers, mode of interview, processing and estimation, 
questionnaires, length of recall periods, variance differ- 
ences, and so on. While a comparison of such factors is 
outside the scope of this article, we can suggest how two 
of these—the questionnaires and recall periods—may ac- 
count for some of the remaining difference. 

The sipp and cps labor force questionnaires are very dif- 
ferent. sIPpP begins with a question about whether a person 
had a ‘‘job or business’ at some time during the prior 4- 
month period. For persons who had jobs, subsequent ques- 
tions are asked about how long they had their jobs in the 
reference period, whether they had been absent from them 
and why, and whether they looked for work or were on 
layoff when they did not have jobs. For persons who did 
not have jobs during the entire period, questions are asked 
if they looked for work or had been on layoff and, if so, 
for how long. All persons who looked for work or were on 
layoff are asked about their availability for work. (Exhibit 2 
on page 11 contrasts relevant sIpp and CPS questions.) 

In the cps, the first question asked concerns activities 
during the reference week (working, looking for work, going 
to school, and so forth). If the respondent does not indicate 
‘‘working’’ that week, a second question asks whether any 
work was performed at all. It is not until the third question, 
also concerning the existence of employment, that the word 


Table 4. Adjusted sipp labor force estimates and cps labor 
force estimates, 1983-III through 1984—lI, and average for 
the four quarters 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Labor force status 


Adjusted sipp estimates: 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population, 16 years and 
OIG ee ee re Resort 
Civilian labor force....... 
Employed ......-..-. 
Unemployed.........- 
Not in the labor force ..... 


174,840 
112,843 
102,051 
10,792 
61,997 


173,948 
112,806 
100,411 
12,395 
61,141 


174,502 
112,268 
101,525 
10,743 
62,235 


175,226 
112,590 
101,941 
10,649 
62,636 


175,683 


cps estimates: 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population, 16 years and 
OldEE fosucrssertanceneroseebes 


175,301 | 174,449 | 174,950 | 175,679 


Civilian labor force. ....-.- 113,252 | 111,995 | 111,407 
Employed| 2100. 20-0 -1- ; 102,936 | 102,826 | 102,000 
Unemployed.......--. ; 9,406 


Not in the labor force ..... 64,272 


Adjusted sipp/cps ratios: 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population, 16 years and 
QIGRR a wa ee ee 
Civilian labor force....... 
Employed: 362... cm-« - 
Unemployed....-..--- 
Not in the labor force ..... 
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‘‘iob’’ or ‘‘business’’ appears. If the person had no job, the 
questions then focus on whether or not the person was look- 
ing for work. The looking for work questions include a 
query on the search methods used so as to verify that job- 
seeking took place. 

These questionnaire differences undoubtedly contribute 
to the statistical differences. As indicated above, the CPS 
obtains more information about the possibilities of perform- 
ing any work at all and thus should be expected to show a 
greater employment count. It follows that, having identified 
fewer people with jobs than in the CPs, sIPP can be expected 
to find more persons looking for work, particularly those 
not reporting marginal work. Also, the sIPP questions about 
jobseeking are less probing than in the CPs in the sense that 
they do not verify job search and thus can overstate un- 
employment to a degree. 

The sipp and cps recall periods also are very different. 
As indicated earlier, CPs respondents report activities in the 
prior week, whereas sIPP reporting can extend up to 19 
weeks, opening up the possibility for recall bias. Some 
research has been done in the area of recall bias in retro- 
spective labor force questionnaires.'* While the evidence is 
mixed as to the direction of the bias, one researcher found 
that respondents tend to overstate the amount of unemploy- 
ment experienced in the immediate past and understate un- 
employment in the distant past (more than half a year).!° 
Spells of unemployment experienced in the distant past tend 
to be forgotten. 

Questionnaire and recall period differences, therefore, could 
be working hand-in-hand to cause sIpP’s lower measurement 
of work activity and higher measurement of jobseeking rel- 
ative to the cps. And their joint effect may be especially 
evident among those groups who are only marginally or 
casually attached to the labor market. We are suggesting 
that many of these individuals with such marginal attach- 
ments, when interviewed in sipP and asked the sole question 
about a ‘‘job or business,’’ may reply in the negative be- 


Table 5. Ratios of adjusted sipp estimates of persons 
looking for work or on layoff to cps unemployment 
estimates by age and sex, 1983-III through 1984-II 
average 


SIPP CPs 
estimates estimates 


Men, Je years and over... . 
) 
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cause they feel their work activities (in the prior 4 months) 
did not constitute a ‘‘real’’ job. They may perceive a job 
as involving fixed working hours, a work station, or an 
identifiable employer who, in addition to paying a wage or 
salary, also provides certain fringe benefits. Moreover, they 
are more likely to forget jobs of comparatively short du- 
ration, especially when a long recall is involved. In the cps, 
on the other hand, such individuals would very likely be 
enumerated as employed because there are several questions 
that will pin down any employment, including marginal 
jobs, and there is a short recall period. Having neglected to 
report marginal work in the sIPP interviews, these persons 
would most likely report that they were looking for work 
at some time in the prior 4-month period, especially because 
they had found odd jobs in their job search. 


Future research 


Clearly, this has only been a preliminary examination of 
the differences in the labor force estimates obtained from 
sipp and cps. Coverage and reference period differences in 
both surveys were examined as sources of the disparate 
estimates and did indeed help account for differences. In 
addition, questionnaire and recall period differences were 
considered as additional sources for the remaining discrep- 
ancies in the estimates. What direction should future re- 
search take? 

As discussed, the possible sources of the s1pp—cPps labor 
force differences are numerous. A full fledged examination 
of each and every difference between the two surveys would 
encompass the subjects raised in a 1978 volume of the 
Department of Commerce, An Error Profile: Employment 
as Measured by the Current Population Survey.'® But such 
an examination may be a long way off because sIPP is still 
in its infancy, and there is much yet to be learned about the 
survey itself. The full effect of the sIPP operation on the 
data has yet to be studied: How much bias stems from the 
long recall period? Does the amount of time taken to conduct 
an interview affect respondents’ answers? To what extent 
is rotation group bias (or time-in-sample bias) present in the 
data? Although a survey research agenda has been estab- 
lished, topics await investigation. In addition, as sIPP ma- 
tures, fundamental changes may be made, for example, in 
the estimating procedure or the questionnaire (small changes 
are being planned for the labor force questions in the 1986 
panel) which might affect the data. In other words, sIPP is 
in a “‘settling-in’’ process during which changes in some 
labor force estimates may simply be a reflection of internal 
changes. Consequently, any rigorous examination of sIPP 
and cps labor force estimates may be some years off. 

Even after the sipp is as fully integrated and stabilized as 
the cps, differences in labor force estimates may still remain 
unexplained. Differences may result from the purposes of 
the two surveys. For example, given sIPP’s emphasis on 
program participation, respondents who report the receipt 
of government transfer payments may be more likely to 


2a. 


2b. 


2c. 


Sb. 


Dee 


During the 4-month period 
outlined on this calendar,' that 
is, from... .thru...did... 
have a job or business, either 
full time or part time, even for 
only a few days? 


Did . . . have a job or business, 
either full or part time, during 
EACH of the weeks in this 
period? 


Looking for work or on layoff Unemployed 


If ‘‘no’”’ in 1, ask 2a. 


Even though . . . did not have a 
job during this period, did... 
spend any time looking for work 
or on layoff from a job? 


If ‘‘yes’’ in 2a, ask 2b. 


Please look at the calendar’. In 
which weeks was . . . looking 
for work or on layoff from a 
job? 


Could . . . have taken a job 
during any of those weeks if one 
had been offered? 


If ‘‘yes’’ in Sa, ask 5b. 


Please look at the calendar.! In 
which weeks was . . . absent 
without pay? 


What was the main reason .. . 
was absent from . . .’s job or 
business during those weeks? 
(Looking for work or on layoff 
if reply is ‘‘layoff’’ or ‘“‘new job 
to begin within 30 days.’’) 


Exhibit 2. Extract of questions from sipp and cps questionnaires measuring labor force activity 


Survey of Income and Program Participation 


With job 
Sa. 


6a. 


6b. 


6c. 


6d. 


Ta. 


7b. 


\The sipp interviewer shows the respondent a calendar containing the 4-month reference period with each week identified numerically. 


job or business? 


Current Population Survey 


Employed 
19. What was . . . doing most of 
LAST WEEK—working or 
doing something else? 
If ‘‘something else’’ in 19, 
ask 20. 


20. Did... do any work LAST 
WEEK, not counting work 
around the house? 


If ‘‘no’’ to 20, ask 21. 


Was . . . absent without pay 
from . . .’s job or business for 
any FULL weeks during the 4- 
month period? 


21. Did... have a job or business 
from which he/she was 
temporarily absent or on layoff 

LAST WEEK? 


Please look at the calendar. ! 
In which weeks did. . . have a 


After 6a, ask 6b. 


Of those weeks that... hada Hf yesinean 2 leeks le: 


job or business, was . . . absent 
from work for any full weeks 
without pay? 


If ‘‘yes”’ in 6b, ask 6c. 21a. Why was... . absent from 
work LAST WEEK? 
In which weeks was . . . absent (Unemployed if reply is 
without pay? ‘‘layoff’’ or ‘‘waiting to start 


What was the main reason... . new job within 30 days.”’) 


was absent from . . .’s job or 

business during those weeks? if “now iDisk 22 
(Looking for work or on layoff peice ape ’ 
if reply is ‘‘layoff’’ or ‘‘new job 

to begin within 30 days.’’) 


I have marked that there were 22. 
some weeks in this period in 

which . . . did NOT have a job 

or business. During that week or 


weeks did . . . spend any time If “‘yes’”’ in 22, ask 22a. 
looking for work or on layoff? 


If ‘‘yes’’ in 7a, ask 7b. 


Has . . . been looking for work 
during the past 4 weeks? 


In which of those weeks was 


. . . looking for work or on 22a. What has... been doing in 
layoff from a job? the last 4 weeks to find work? 
Could . . . have taken a job 22e. Is there any reason why... 
during those weeks if one had could not take a job LAST 
been offered? WEEK? 


indicate job search to justify their participation, even when — CPS labor force data can be achieved. In the meantime, the 
search did not take place." 

All of this, of course, reemphasizes the preliminary nature intended: sipp’s as information for interpreting income and 
of this study. In all likelihood, it will be many years before program participation and CPS’s as a measure of current 
a better understanding of the relationship between sIpp and labor market activity. ‘a 


prudent use of these data should be as they were originally 
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> Sample persons are not followed when they have been institutionalized, 
entered the Armed Forces, moved outside the United States, or moved 
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©This average time per interview does not include the time spent on the 
questions contained in special ‘‘modules.’’ The subjects of these modules 
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were asked about health and disability, work history, and education. 
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°For a discussion of the potential bias arising from nonresponse, see 
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FOOTNOTES 


10 This is similar conceptually to the difference between March cps work 
experience data and the data for the March reference week. (Clearly, 
however, many more people are employed some time over the course of 
a year than for a single month.) 

'! Actually, the reference period cannot be completely replicated in the 
month furthest from the sIpp interview. For example, for sIpP interviews 
conducted in November 1983 that had a July-to-October reference period, 
any jobseeking conducted in the last 2 weeks of June would be captured 
in the cps reference period for July but not in the sipp-adjusted reference 
period. ; 

12The impact of oniy the coverage differences on the SIPP estimates was 
calculated for the third quarter of 1983. As shown below, when this was 
done, these sipp labor force estimates became higher than the original sIPP 
estimates. 


Adjusted SIPP 


SIPP (coverage only) CPS 
Civilian labor force...........+.. 112,375 114,413 113,252 
Employed 8. scra ss wats cosh ein iss 101,506* 103 ,427* 102,936 
Unemployed 2 05 A202 aa leraayecarats 13,683* 13,869* 10,316 
NOG ANMGBOPSONCE «oa ales a >. = cases 58,029 59,534 61,198 


*Both categories overlap to some extent. 


'3 Adjusting for these differences does not materially alter the unem- 
ployment difference but causes the sipP civilian labor force estimate to be 
nearly 600,000 above the comparable cps estimate (instead of 280,900), 
the employment estimate to be about 900,000 lower (instead of 1.2 mil- 
lion), and the sip not-in-the-labor-force estimate to be within 600,000 of 
the cps estimate (instead of 740,000). 


14See Richard D. Morgenstern and Nancy S. Barrett, ‘‘The Retrospec- 
tive Bias in Unemployment Reporting by Sex, Race, Age,’’ Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, June 1974, pp. 355-57, and Francis 
W. Horvath, ‘*Forgotten unemployment: recall bias in retrospective data,”’ 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1982, pp. 40-43. 


'S See Horvath, ‘‘Forgotten unemployment.”’ 


16 Statistical Policy Working Paper 3 (Department of Commerce, Office 
of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards, 1978). 


'7See Kenneth W. Clarkson and Roger E. Meiners, ‘‘Government Sta- 
tistics as a Guide to Economic Policy: Food Stamps and the Spurious 
Increase in the Unemployment Rates,’’ Policy Review, Summer 1977. 


Area wage surveys shed light 
on declines in unionization 


Among both production and office workers, 


the degree of unionization declined in the past 20 years; 


structural changes in the U.S. economy 
account for only part of this development 


Puitie M. DOYLE 


Declines in unionization over the past 20 or 30 years are 
well recognized, but no consensus has been reached as to 
the specific causes. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ area 
wage surveys provide data for analyzing both the dimensions 
of these declines and the significance of a major explanation 
commonly offered—shifts in the industrial, occupational, 
regional, and demographic composition of the labor force. 
Such analysis is the purpose of this article. 

Between 1961 and 1984, the proportion of employees in 
unionized establishments declined from 73 to 51 percent 
among production workers in metropolitan areas, and from 
17 to 12 percent among nonsupervisory office clerical work- 
ers. These declines can be attributed partly to employment 
shifts away from centers of union strength, such as the 
‘‘smokestack’’ industries in manufacturing, and toward less 
organized sectors, such as the service industries. Neverthe- 
less, the degree of organization also declined within indi- 
vidual industries, thus calling into question the importance 
of structural shifts as an explanation for recent trends in 
unionization. 


Se Ee a 
Philip M. Doyle is an economist in the Division of Occupational Pay and 


Employee Benefit Levels, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Survey scope 


Area wage surveys, covering occupational wages and 
related practices, are currently conducted in a sample of 70 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s).' Findings 
of the individual area surveys are combined, after appro- 
priate weighting, to represent all SMsa’s in the United States 
(excluding Alaska and Hawaii). 

The surveys are restricted to establishments employing 
50 workers or more in the following industry divisions: 
manufacturing; transportation, communications, electric, gas, 
and sanitary services; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; and selected services. (In the 13 
largest areas studied, the minimum establishment size is 100 
workers in manufacturing; transportation, communications, 
electric, gas, and sanitary services; and retail trade.) As of 
July 1984, metropolitan area establishments within the in- 
dustrial and size scope of the survey program employed 29 
percent of all employees on nonagricultural payrolls. Major 
exclusions from the survey coverage are: 


e The construction and mining industries. 
e Local, State, and Federal government agencies; private 
and public schools; and health care facilities. 
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e Establishments employing fewer than 50 or 100 workers, 
depending on the industry and area involved. 

e Establishments located outside defined metropolitan areas 
(SMSA’S). 


The construction and mining industries, especially coal min- 
ing, have a long history of extensive unionization, but both 
are experiencing growth in the number of nonunion firms. 
The public administration sector and schools and hospitals, 
historically nonunion areas, have seen intense organizing 
campaigns recently. The excluded smaller establishments 
and establishments located in nonurban areas are less likely 
to be unionized than larger metropolitan area establish- 
ments. 

Area wage survey findings are useful for analyzing trends 
in collective bargaining agreement coverage because they 
provide data over a 23-year span. Furthermore, separate 
data are available for production and office clerical workers, 
disaggregated by industry division, geographic region, and 
size of employing establishment. 


Table 1. Percent of production and office workers in 


unionized establishments, all metropolitan areas, 1984 


Production 
workers 


=i) 
rm 


All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods! 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


= 
coon 


_ 


| mone 


Nondurable goods! 
Food and kindred products 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products... . 


epomn 
|= hOPwrnan 


Nonmanufacturing 
Transportation and public utilities! 
Railroad transportation 
Local and interurban passenger transit 
Trucking and warehousing 
Transportation by air 
Communications 


Wholesale trade 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Eating and drinking places 
Miscellaneous retail 


= 
ao o-oo ANMW& 


Finance, insurance, and real estate! 
Real estate 


— 
nm 
— 


wom 


‘Includes industries in addition to those shown separately. 
2Less than 0.5 percent. 
NOTE: Unionized establishments are those in which a majority of the production or 


office workers were covered by labor-management agreements. Dashes indicate that data 
do not meet publication criteria. 
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The data analyzed here are estimates of the proportion of 
production or office workers employed in establishments 
where labor-management agreements cover a majority of 
such workers. (These establishments are referred to as ‘‘or- 
ganized’’ or ‘‘unionized.’’) Estimates of agreement cov- 
erage in this study, therefore, are not measures of membership 
in unions or employee associations. 

Union members may include individuals who are retired, 
unemployed, or not currently working under a labor-man- 
agement agreement; these persons would not be recorded 
in the area wage surveys. Conversely, surveys of agreement 
coverage include as unionized all workers in establishments 
where the majority are covered by an agreement, whether 
those workers are union members or not. Such surveys treat 
as ‘‘nonunion’’ all establishments where none or a minority 
of the workers are under a collective bargaining agreement.” 
Until 1979, membership data were published in the Bureau’s 
biennial Directories of National Unions and Employee As- 
sociations.* They are now available from information col- 
lected by the Census Bureau in the Current Population Survey, 
and tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.* 


Agreement coverage in 1984 


Unionized establishments employed 51 percent of the 
12.2 million production and related workers within scope 
of the area wage survey program in 1984. The corresponding 
proportion for the 4.8 million nonsupervisory office workers 
was 12 percent. Production and related workers or blue- 
collar workers accounted for more than nine-tenths of all 
unionized workers in the two employee groups combined. 
Historically, unions have had limited organizing success 
among nonsupervisory office or other white-collar workers.> 

By industry division, the proportion of workers under 
collective bargaining agreements varied widely in 1984. 
(See table 1.) Nearly nine-tenths of the blue-collar workers 
in transportation and public utilities, for example, were 
working under terms of a union contract—twice the pro- 
portion in wholesale trade. Coverage of nonsupervisory of- 
fice workers was under 10 percent in all industry divisions 
studied except transportation and public utilities, where 61 
percent of the office workers were in unionized establish- 
ments. Even within the manufacturing sector, which em- 
ployed more than one-half of the production workers in this 
study, notable differences emerged. Coverage of blue-collar 
workers was highest among such ‘‘smokestack’’ industries 
as primary metals (89 percent) and transportation equipment 
(87 percent) and lowest among manufacturers of instruments 
and related products (26 percent) and textile mill products 
(22 percent). 

Agreement coverage also varied widely in 1984 among 
broad geographic regions of the country. In the South, for 
example, 32 percent of the production workers were in 
unionized establishments, compared with 69 percent in the 
Midwest.® Within individual regions, variations among in- 


dustry divisions usually reflected the national pattern. (See 
table 2.) 

Size of establishment also affects unionization, with the 
larger establishments more likely to be operating under col- 
lective bargaining agreements. For production workers, the 
degree of unionization in 1984 ranged from 39 percent in 
establishments employing fewer than 500 workers to 69 
percent in establishments with 1,000 workers or more. For 
office workers, this disparity was relatively greater. (See 
table 3.) 


Trends in agreement coverage 


To provide analysis over the longest period possible, this 
article reviews developments between 1961 and 1984, the 


Table 2. Percent of production and office workers in 
unionized establishments, all metropolitan areas, by region 
and major industry division, 1961 and 1984 


Production workers 


Region and industry division pace eee 


rae [tee [tt 


All metropolitan areas 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 

Transportation and public 
utilities 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real 


Northeast 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 
Transportation and public 
utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 
Selected services 


Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 
Transportation and public 
utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 
Selected services 


Midwest 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 
Transportation and public 
utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 
Selected services 


Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 
Transportation and public 
utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 
Selected services 


ILess than 0.5 percent. 


NOTE: Unionized establishments are those in which a majority of the production or 
office workers were covered by labor-management agreements. Dashes indicate that data 
do not meet publication criteria. 


earliest and latest years for which area wage survey data 
are available on a national basis.’ Because data for indi- 
vidual years within this period do not reveal pronounced 
cyclical patterns, the choice of beginning and ending years 
does not significantly affect the analysis. 

Unionized establishments accounted for a smaller share 
of the production and office workers in 1984 than in 1961. 
Table 2 shows that agreement coverage dropped from 73 to 
51 percent for blue-collar workers, and from 17 to 12 percent 
for office workers during this period. This trend was also 
pervasive among the regional and industrial sectors included 
in the table. All of the production worker proportions show 
declines, as do nearly three-fourths of those for office cler- 
ical workers. Another notable observation is the 32 per- 
centage point decline in coverage among production workers 
in the West. In 1961, this region and the Midwest led in 
production worker unionization (80 percent); in 1984, the 
West ranked third with 48 percent. Two major factors which 
had an impact on the West’s ranking are: lower employment 
in the heavily unionized aircraft industry, which has a heavy 
concentration along the West Coast; and emergence and 
growth of numerous nonunion electronics firms, particularly 
in ‘‘Silicon Valley,’’ near San Jose, CA. 

Nationwide, the decline in the share of workers covered 
by labor-management agreements was about 30 percent for 
both production and office workers. Nevertheless, the sig- 
nificance of the decline differs for the two employee groups. 
Among production workers, both the proportion and the 
absolute number of employees in organized establishments 
declined between 1961 and 1984. Among office workers, 
only the proportion in unionized establishments fell; the 
actual number grew. In 1961, 17 percent of the 3.2 million 
office workers within the scope of the area wage survey 
program, or about 536,000 employees, were in unionized 
establishments. By 1984, the corresponding figures were 12 
percent of 4.8 million office workers—or roughly 577,000 
employees. This 8-percent expansion of covered employees 
did not maintain the unionized share, as office employment 
grew 5O percent during this period. 


Explaining the decline 


Over the last 30 years, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion, first, of the prospects for union growth and, more 
recently, of reasons for declines in the extent of unionism.® 
Throughout the period, a number of researchers have com- 
mented on such labor market developments as expanded 
employment in the relatively nonunion Southern States and 
employment shifts away from heavily unionized manufac- 
turing industries and toward the less organized service sec- 
tor.° Because of such shifts, the degree of unionization could 
decline overall even though it remained stable within in- 
dividual sectors. 

There appears to be substantial agreement that employ- 
ment shifts among sectors of the economy have tended to 
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division, region, and establishment size, 1984 


Industry division and region 


All establishments ........... 


By industry: 
Manutacturingscsarsskactc rtcitebsne o« 
DurableiqoodSses ee rpccrun cae: 
Nondurable goods............. 


Nonmanufacturing .............. 
Transportation and public utilities . . . 
Wholesalestrade 2 s.seic -cre.c t e 

Retail trades sarcomere ccyare oft © 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Selected Servicestir. cs. kc est 


By region: 
Northeastia =< schence tans wane ec 


meet publication criteria. 


reduce unionism in the United States, but less accord on 
how influential these shifts have been. In 1979, Professor 
George H. Hildebrand of Cornell University emphasized 
the importance of structural changes in the economy: “‘. . . 
the declining relative position of organized labor since the 
last war is far more the product of a weight shift in em- 
ployment patterns and in the composition of the work force 
than of an absolute decline in total union membership.’’!° 

Conversely, in their recent study of unions, Professors 
Richard B. Freeman and James L. Medoff of Harvard Uni- 
versity, have downplayed structural changes, pointing out 
that similar shifts have occurred in other countries without 
the parallel decline in unionization experienced in the United 
States. As they see it: ‘‘A more realistic reading of the 
evidence is that structural factors increase or decrease the 
difficulty of organization but do not determine unioniza- 
tion.’’!! 


Shifts in the economy 


Area wage survey data provide an opportunity to analyze 
several relevant labor market shifts—in regional and in- 
dustrial composition, in size of employing establishment, 
in size of community, and in occupational mix. The extent 
of these shifts is summarized below, followed, where pos- 
sible, by an estimate of their effect on the overall percent 
of workers in organized establishments. (The effect of the 
growing number of women in the labor market—historically 
less unionized than men—cannot be evaluated with area 
wage survey data.)!* 


Regional and industrial composition. The much discussed 
move to the ‘‘Sun Belt’’ has changed the geographic dis- 
tribution of workers within scope of the area wage survey 
program. The least unionized region, the South, which em- 
ployed 19 percent of the workers in 1961, employed 28 
percent by 1984. The West’s proportion rose 6 percentage 
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Table 3. Percent of production and office workers in unionized establishments, all metropolitan areas, by major industry 


Production workers 


Under 500 500 and under 1,000 workers Under 500 
workers 1,000 workers or more workers 
69 


NOTE: Unionized establishments are those in which a majority of the production or office workers were covered by labor-management agreements. Dashes indicate that data do not 


Office workers 


500 and under 
1,000 workers 


1,000 workers 
or more 


nO 
+--+ Noha wr 


points from 14 to 20 percent, compared with losses of 9 
percentage points in the Northeast and 7 in the Midwest 
regions. (See table 4.) 

Employment trends by industry mirror the reduced im- 
portance of manufacturing and the growth of less organized 
industries, such as retail and wholesale trade and services. 
Manufacturing’s share of employment declined from 56 per- 
cent of the total within scope of the survey program in 1961 
to 39 percent 23 years later. One effect of this was a drop 
in the percentage of unionized production workers employed 
by manufacturing plants—from 70 percent in 1961 to 62 
percent in 1984. (The corresponding percentages for office 
workers were 28 and 17.) 


Size of establishment. 


For a variety of reasons, higher 


Table 4. Percent of workers in metropolitan areas by 
npr tn region, occupational group, and sex, 1961 and 


All industries + «..-0 hc: «iaencroteuen ga aieea oe ene 
Manufacturing! "5. ote aen ancestors 
Nonmanufacturing 


All reghonsisc, oo. <2: Sinusitis. ape ee eee 
Northeast 


All:occupationS:.:.:a pairs: sees meee cae 
Production workers 
Office workers 
Other? 


‘Data on sex of workers are from the Current Population Survey and relate to all 
civilian workers throughout the country, including nonmetropolitan areas. All other data 
are from area wage surveys. 


2includes administrative, executive, and professional employees. In 1984, all part- 
time employees were included in the “‘Other’’ category; in 1961, part-time employees 
were included in the appropriate production or office worker category. 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


levels of unionization have generally been associated with 
establishments employing larger numbers of workers. Pro- 
fessors F. Ray Marshall of the University of Texas and Brian 
Rungeling of the University of Mississippi, explain that: 
‘Large union membership tends to occur where plants are 
the largest because large firms are easier to organize than 
smaller ones. The cost of organizing one large firm with a 
given number of workers is lower than the cost of organizing 
a number of smaller firms with the same number of workers. 
Perhaps more important is the lack of a close working re- 
lationship between employer and employees in larger firms, 
which leads employers to implement rules to govern wages, 
hours and working conditions. Workers react to such rules 
by organizing in an attempt to influence or modify them. Ete 
Over the 23-year period, average employment in establish- 
ments covered by the area wage surveys decreased 16 per- 
cent. 


Size of community. Collective bargaining is more preva- 
lent in urban than rural areas and is thus influenced by 
increasing urbanization in the United States. One indicator 
of urbanization is the number of recognized Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s). This number increased 
between 1961 and 1983, and in many areas additional coun- 
ties were added to the definition of an existing sMsA.'* 
Although area wage surveys are limited to establishments 
within defined sMSA’s, their findings are influenced by ex- 
panded urbanization. Some of the declines in unionization 
recorded by the program stems from surveys in newly des- 
ignated SMSA’s, as these additions have tended to be less 
urbanized than existing areas. For example, unionization of 
production workers was below average in each of three 
newly defined sMSA’s added to the area wage survey pro- 
gram in 1975.!° Similarly, when additional counties are 
included in existing SMSA’s, the new territories often are 
less urbanized, which also tends to lower the proportion of 
unionized workers. 


Occupational mix. Blue-collar or production workers have 
been more highly unionized than other groups of workers. 
Over the 1961—84 period, however, the proportion of work- 
ers in blue-collar categories fell, while white-collar em- 
ployees, for whom unionism has had limited appeal, increased 
their share of the total. These occupational shifts are the 
result of various forces, including technological develop- 
ments within industries and the expansion of service in- 
dustries, some of which require largely white-collar workers. 

Within scope of the survey program, the proportion of 
production workers declined from 64 to 45 percent between 
1961 and 1984, whereas the proportion of nonsupervisory 
office workers remained at just under 20 percent. The share 
of administrative, executive, professional, and part-time 
employees, for whom unionization is least likely, grew from 
17 to 37 percent of the survey employment.’° 

As the extent of production worker unionization stabilized 
in the 1950’s, approaching what some analysts thought was 


a ‘‘saturation’’ point,!” unions turned more to the growing 
corps of white-collar workers.!® Nevertheless, the propor- 
tion of organized office employees in the survey program 
declined by nearly one-fourth between 1961 and 1975, with 
declines reported in nearly all regions and industry divisions. 
Subsequently, increased organization in the public utilities, 
finance, and services sectors offset losses in manufacturing 
and trade, so that the proportion of organized office workers 
remained constant at 13 percent between 1975 and 1983, 
dropping to 12 percent in 1984. Area wage survey data, 
however, may understate union agreement coverage among 
office employees, because the survey program excludes sec- 
tors in which unionism generally has been expanding— 
schools, hospitals, and government. 


Effects of employment shifts. The effects of several of the 
labor market developments discussed above can be approx- 
imated by estimating what agreement coverage would have 
been if these shifts had not occurred. For regional employ- 
ment shifts, this can be accomplished by averaging regional 
agreement coverage in 1961 using 1984 relative employ- 
ments among the regions as weights. The difference between 
actual agreement coverage in 1961 and the average 1961 
coverage derived using 1984 employment weights is a rough 
indicator of the effect of regional employment shifts. The 
same approach can be used to evaluate industry shifts, com- 
bined regional and industry shifts, and establishment size 
shifts. 1? 

As shown below, each of these shifts (industrial, regional, 
and establishment size) contributed to the percentage point 
decline in labor-management agreement coverage among 
production workers, but regional shifts had no apparent 
effect among office workers: 


Production Office 
workers workers 
Decline in coverage, 1961—-84........ 22 5 
Attributable to shifts in: 

Regions and industries combined 7 2 
Indtsttics;saceee see ae a 5) 1 
Regions? 72020202. on nie 4 - 

Establishment size ...........--- 5 1 


For production workers, the combined effect of changes 
in the regions and industries is less than the sum of the 
individual effects, because the two developments are, in 
part, interrelated. Of the 22-percentage point reduction in 
collective bargaining agreement coverage, about one-third 
(7 percentage points) can be attributed to shifts from regions 
and industries where unions have traditionally been strong- 
est. The combined reduction of 7 percentage points was 
calculated by using industry employment weights separately 
for each region and combining regional data to obtain na- 
tional estimates. For office workers, regional and industrial 
shifts, combined, accounted for 2 percentage points, or al- 
most half the relative decline in their agreement coverage. 

This approach to quantifying shift effects could not be 
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applied to all types of structural changes because of the lack 
of data. It was not possible, for example, to consider the 
effect of the growing proportion of women in the labor 
market. Furthermore, as the data on regional and industrial 
shifts emphasize, structural changes are interrelated—ad- 
dition of calculated effects of individual shifts overstates 
total shift effects. Conversely, from a different perspective, 
the estimates presented here tend to understate the full effect 
of employment shifts because they do not take account of 
shifts within broad sectors. Within manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, the highly organized primary metals industries lost 
about 216,000 production workers over the 23-year period, 
while the less organized industry of instruments and related 
products gained almost 143,000 workers. Analysis at a level 
fine enough to capture these changes was not possible with 
the details available from the 1961 area wage survey 
program. 


Developments within sectors 


In any event, it is reasonably clear that shift effects can 
at. most explain only part of the decline in agreement cov- 
erage. This conclusion is reinforced by a review of devel- 
opments in narrowly defined sectors, where shift effects are 
likely to be reduced. Here too, the general picture is one 
of reduced unionization. For example, table 5 presents data 
on agreement coverage within a selection of narrowly de- 
fined industries.2° Of 23 industries surveyed between 1967 


and 1974 and again between 1974 and 1984, 18 had declines 
in production worker unionization, 4 had no change in col- 
lective bargaining agreement coverage; and | had an in- 
crease. Typically, declines were small—4 percentage points 
or less in half the industries with reduced unionization. 
Declines of 11 points or more, however, were found in four 
industries—prepared meat products, men’s and boys’ shirts 
and nightwear, fabricated structural steel, and motor vehicle 
parts. Similarly, one finds declines in unionization within 
individual local areas. In eight of the nine area wage survey 
localities having the same definition between 1961 and 1984, 
the percentage of production workers in unionized estab- 
lishments dropped:7! 


1961 1984 
Buffalo, NY satseretetesecatee ee. 85-89 74 
Chicar@, d)<. cub, aupateane ener 70-74 66 
Green’ Bays Wiasee uae eee 65-69 63 
Miami. Fic ag aateaneniectener eee 50-54 25 
Omahapne: Bi eee eee 65-69 44 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ ..............% 80-84 60 
Pittsburgh, -PA...cher ao: crit: ees 90-94 81 
Portland, (ORs isiaeet eo eee: 80-84 56 
Trentotis. Nic cutee 85-89 59 


It must be noted, however, that even within these areas, 
shift effects can be discerned. In three areas with marked 
declines in agreement coverage—Philadelphia, Portland, 
and Trenton—part of the decline can be attributed to drops 
in the relative importance of manufacturing employment. 


Table 5. Percent of production workers in unionized establishments, selected industries, 1967-1984 


1967-74 


Industry! 


Percent 


Bituminous coal mining 


Meat packing 

Prepared meat products 

Flour and other grain mill products 
Confectionery products 

Cigarettes 


Women’s hosiery 

Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ shirts and nightwear 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 
Industrial chemicals 


Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
Miscellaneous plastics products 


Structural clay products 
Basic iron and steel 


Transportation and public utilities 
Electric and gas utilities 
'Data are from the Bureau's industry wage survey program and are limited to industries 


Studied on a nationwide basis and to industries in which survey scope was unchanged over 
the period reviewed. 


2Less than 4.5 percent. 
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1974-84 


Survey reference 
month 


Survey reference 
month 


January 1967 July 1982 


March 1974 
March 1974 
May 1972 
August 1970 
May-June 1971 


September 1973 
April 1972 
October 1971 
March 1970 
June 1971 


November 1970 
April 1971 
August 1969 
March 1971 
May 1970 


September 1969 
August 1972 
November 1973 
June 1970 
October 1969 
April 1974 


May 1979 

May 1979 
September 1982 
August 1975 
June 1981 


August 1981 
June 1984 
May 1984 
May 1981 
May 1981 


November 1976 
April 1981 
September 1974 
March 1980 
May 1980 


September 1980 
August 1983 
September 1979 
June 1975 
November 1979 
May 1983 


November 1972 October 1982 


NOTE: Unionized establishments are those in which a Majority of the production workers 


het om by labor-management agreements. Plus signs (+) indicate a 5-percent band 


Other explanations 


As already observed, a full accounting for the decline in 
collective bargaining agreement coverage must go beyond 
an examination of shifts in the structure of the U.S. econ- 
omy. A variety of forces are involved, with some having a 
broad scope and others applying to specific industries. 

The more general forces are those affecting the appeal of 
unionism to individual workers”? and the ease or difficulty 
of union organizing and collective bargaining activities.” 
Results of National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) repre- 
sentation elections, for example, indicate that some of the 
drop in agreement coverage stems from diminished union 
success in organizing new bargaining units. In 1961, unions 
succeeded in 53 percent of the NLRB certification elections 
conducted, adding 237,000 workers to the covered rolls. 


1The number of areas studied has varied over the years. Sixty areas 
were studied between July 1959 and June 1960. Beginning in July 1960, 
the program was expanded to cover 80 areas annually, but was reduced 
to the current 70-area program in July 1974. Estimates of labor-manage- 
ment agreement coverage for each of the areas are presented in individual 
area reports and in Area Wage Surveys: Selected Metropolitan Areas, 1985, 
Bulletin 3025-72 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984), which presents data 
for all 70 areas. 


2Two studies indicate that, on average, estimates of the percentage of 
workers covered by collective bargaining agreements exceed estimates of 
membership percentage. See Richard B. Freeman and James L- Medoff, 
‘‘New Estimates of Private Sector Unionism in the United States,’’ In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1979, pp. 169-73; and 
Markley Roberts, ““The Future Demographics of American Unionism,”’ 
The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 1984, p. 30. 


3See, for example, Directory of National Unions and Employee Asso- 
ciations, 1979, Bulletin 2079 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980). 


4 Membership concepts in the Current Population Survey (CPs), however, 
differ from those employed in the Directories. The cps also provides data 
on workers who are represented by unions. See Paul O. Flaim, *‘New Data 
on Union Members and Their Earnings,’ Employment and Earnings, Jan- 
uary 1985, pp. 13-14. For a detailed analysis of cps findings for the 1980— 
84 period, see Larry T. Adams, ‘‘Changing employment patterns of or- 
ganized workers,’’ Monthly Labor Review, February 1985, pp. 25-31. 


5 See Everett M. Kassalow, ‘“White-Collar Unionism in the United States,”’ 
in Adolf Sturmthal, ed., White-Collar Trade Unions (Urbana, Ill., Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1966), pp. 305-64. 


For an analysis of unionization in the South, see F. Ray Marshall, 
“The development of organized labor,’’ Monthly Labor Review, March 
1968, pp. 65-73. See also William J. Moore and Robert J. Newman, ‘‘On 
the Prospects for American Trade Union Growth: A Cross-Section Anal- 
ysis,’’ The Review of Economics and Statistics, November 1975, pp. 435— 
45. 

7Data for the earlier period are based on surveys conducted between 
July 1959 and June 1961; for the later period, between May 1981 and 
December 1984. For ease of reference, these survey periods are labeled 
1961 and 1984, respectively. (Information on collective bargaining agree- 
ment coverage typically is obtained in a given metropolitan area once every 
3 years, with the information being collected in a third of the areas each 
year.) 

8 Much of the early debate was stimulated by articles of Bell and Bern- 
stein. See Daniel Bell, ‘‘The Next American Labor Movement,’’ Fortune, 
April 1953, beginning on p. 120; and Irving Bernstein, “The Growth of 
American Unions,’’ American Economic Review, June 1954, pp. 301-18. 
For summaries of the ensuing literature, see Albert A. Blum, ‘‘Why Unions 
_Grow,”’ Labor History, Winter 1968, pp. 39-72; and Woodrow L. Gins- 


FOOTNOTES 


By 1981, the latest year for which data are available, unions 
won 43 percent of the elections and added 165,000 work- 
ers.24 Professor Paul Weiler of the Harvard Law School 
notes that: ‘‘In 1950, new certifications raised the level of 
union representation in the private sector work force by 1.92 
percent; in 1980, the entire organizational effort of American 
unions under the NLRA increased union density by a near- 
infinitesimal 0.24 percent, a rate just one-eighth that of 30 
years earlier (and one that was far outstripped by natural 
attrition from job loss in unionized firms).”’” 


Government deregulation has also contributed to the de- 
cline in unionization. It has stimulated competition—partly 
from unorganized firms—in such industries as intercity 
trucking, airlines, and communications. Examination of these 
forces, however, is beyond the scope of this article. C] 


burg, ‘‘Review of Literature on Union Growth, Government and Struc- 
ture—1955—1969,’’ in Woodrow L. Ginsburg and others, eds., A Review 
of Industrial Relations Research, Volume 1 (Madison, Wis., Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 1970), pp. 215-24. 

Recent econometric literature is summarized in Jack Fiorito and Charles 
R. Greer, ‘‘Determinants of U.S. Unionism: Past Research and Future 
Needs,”’ Industrial Relations, Winter 1982, pp. 1=325 


°See, for example, Marten S. Estey, ‘“The Impact of Labor Force Changes 
on Labor Relations,’’ The Annals of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1961, pp. 1-4. 


\©George H. Hildebrand, American Unionism: An Historical and An- 
alytical Survey (Reading, Mass., Addison—Wesley Publishing Co., 1979), 
Pais: 

11Richard B. Freeman and James L. Medoff, What Do Unions Do? 
(New York, Basic Books, 1984), pp. 227-28. For a comparison of Ca- 
nadian and U.S. experience, see Noah M. Meltz, ‘‘Labor Movements in 
Canada and the United States,’’ in Thomas A. Kochan, ed., Challenges 
and Choices Facing American Labor (Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1985), 
pp. 315-34. 


12Qne pertinent study is Joseph R. Antos, Mark Chandler, and Wesley 
Mellow, ‘‘Sex Differences in Union Membership,”’ Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, January 1980, pp. 162-69. 

13, Ray Marshall and Brian Rungeling, The Role of Unions in the 
American Economy (New York, Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1976), pp. 48-49. 

14Tn 1961, areas included in the area wage survey program were a sample 
of the 188 existing SMSA’s. The survey sample of areas, last revised in 
1974, is representative of the 262 sMSA’s as then defined. 

The sMSA concept has been devised to meet the needs of Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies that develop general-purpose statistics about metropolitan 
areas. Except in New England, a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
is defined as a county or group of contiguous counties which contains at 
least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more. Counties contiguous to the 
one containing such a city are included in an SMSA if, according to certain 
criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and are socially and 
economically integrated with the central city. In New England, where the 
city and town are administratively more important than the county, they 
are the units used in defining SMSA’s. 

In June 1983, the Office of Management and Budget revised its defi- 
nitions of the Nation’s metropolitan statistical areas, based on data from 
the 1980 decennial census. In addition, the term ‘‘Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area’” was shortened to ‘‘Metropolitan Statistical Area’’ (MSA). 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics anticipates introducing a sample of the 
newly defined areas into the 1987 area wage survey program. 


15The areas and the proportion of production workers in unionized es- 
tablishments were: Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (13); Daytona Beach, Fla. (16); 
and Gainesville, Fla. (22). 
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16 Area wage survey definitions for occupational groups were modified 
in 1975, affecting the comparability of data between earlier and later years. 
Prior to 1975, part-time workers were included in the appropriate produc- 
tion or office worker category; since 1975 they have been included in an 
‘‘other’’ category, along with administrative, executive, and professional 
employees. Because part-time workers are less likely than full-time em- 
ployees to be unionized, the change imparts an upward bias to the 1984 
unionization percentages relative to the 1961 data. The effect of this is to 
reduce the recorded decline over the 23-year period. The extent of this 
bias is unknown. 


7 See Bell, ‘‘The Next American Labor Movement,”’ p. 204. 


'8See Solomon Barkin, The Decline of the Labor Movement (Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1961), 
pp. 15, 42. 

'9Similarly, one could estimate what agreement coverage would have 
been in 1984 if employment patterns were the same as in 1961. This 
approach could not be followed here for lack of the needed 1961 weights. 
For recent analyses of structural shifts paralleling the approach taken here, 
see Henry S. Farber, ‘‘The Extent of Unionization in the United States,” 
in Kochan, ed., Challenges and Choices, pp. 16-22; and Freeman and 
Medoff, What Do Unions Do?, pp. 224-28. See also William T. Dickens 
and Jonathan S. Leonard, ‘‘Accounting for the Decline in Union Mem- 


bership, 1950—1980,”’ Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1985, 
pp. 323-34; and George R. Neumann and Ellen R. Rissman, ‘‘Where 
Have All the Union Members Gone?’’ Journal of Labor Economics, April 
1984, pp. 175-92. As Farber (p. 15) observes, some of the employment 
shifts may be the result of unionization and not a cause of its decline. 

20 Most of the studies cover industries defined at the three- or four-digit 
level of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual prepared by the 
U.S. Office of Management and Budget. 

21 Individual area data available for 1961 are in 5-percent bands. 

22 See Thomas A. Kochan, ‘‘How American workers view labor unions,”’ 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1979, pp. 23-31. 

23See Oversight Hearings on the Subject ‘‘Has Labor Law Failed,” 
Part 1, Joint Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Relations and the Manpower and Housing Subcommittee, House of Rep- 
resentatives, June 1984. 


24Unions can secure recognition without recourse to NLRB elections. 


25 Paul Weiler, ‘‘Promises to Keep: Securing Workers’ Rights to Self- 
Organization Under the NLRA,’’ Harvard Law Review, June 1983, p. 1776. 
The term ‘‘union density’’ is defined as union membership divided by 
work force. Weiler estimates that in 1960, new certifications raised the 
level of unionization by 0.62 percent, more than double the 1980 rate. 


Union membership abroad 


All countries for which data were available exceed the extent of orga- 
nization of the labor market in the United States. However, . . . like the 
United States, the percentage organized has been dropping in each of them, 
and the most recent membership totals are below the peak in every country, 
except Japan, Sweden, and Denmark. In the United Kingdom, membership 
and density [percentage of the labor market organized] peaked in 
1970; in West Germany, the peak membership came in 1981 and peak 
density in 1979; in France, membership topped out in 1976 and density 
in 1970; Italy’s peak membership was in 1980 and peak density in 
1978; Japan’s membership in 1983 is also its peak, but the percentage 
organized has slipped steadily through the seventies. 


— LEO TROY AND NEIL SHEFLIN 


Union Sourcebook: Membership, Structure, 
Finance Directory, First Edition, 1985 
Industrial Relations Data and Information Services 


(West Orange, NJ), p. 7-1 
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Unemployment insurance system 
marks its 50th anniversary 


The Social Security Act of 1935 broke new ground 
in alleviating the economic impact of unemployment 
by establishing a Federal—State program of cash benefits 


for workers who had lost their jobs 


JAMES M. ROSBROW 


When unemployment insurance was being considered as 
part of the Social Security Act in 1934 and 1935, the number 
of unemployed workers in the United States was estimated 
at 11 million to 15 million. State relief programs had broken 
down and were supplemented by one Federal program after 
another. The Presidentially appointed Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security and the congressional committees consid- 
ering the legislation faced the problem of devising an 
unemployment insurance program that would fit into the 
Federal—State political system. Supporters of a workers’ 
compensation approach took the States’ rights viewpoint, 
advocating a ‘‘State laboratory’’ system for experimenting 
‘close to the grass roots.’ It was also feared that a Federal 
system might be declared unconstitutional because of pos- 
sible encroachment on States’ rights. 

In enacting the unemployment insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act in 1935, Congress recognized both 
national and State concern over unemployment and meas- 
ures to alleviate it. Because unemployment affects the Na- 
tion as well as individual States, Federal action was con- 
sidered important. But Congress also considered it feasible 
and desirable for the States to administer unemployment 
insurance programs to meet local needs. There was ample 
precedent for the legislation. 


James M. Rosbrow is an unemployment insurance program specialist 
in the Office of Legislation and Actuarial Services, Unemployment 
Insurance Service, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. He has served as Chairman, Delaware 
Employment Security Commission and as Secretary of Labor of 
Delaware, and as Executive Director of the National Commission on 
Unemployment Compensation. 


European and U.S. antecedents 


In Europe, the first unemployment insurance benefits were 
provided under voluntary plans which trade unions started 
for their members. The best known were started by small 
local unions in Belgium, in Liege in 1897 and Ghent in 
1901. The first successful government actions in this field 
were subsidies to trade union plans. Over the years, the 
need for pooling the financial risk forced many voluntary 
union plans to merge into national programs. In 1920, the 
Belgian Government welded union programs into the sem- 
blance of a national system, with centralized control of funds 
and national subsidies as needed. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance legislation was en- 
acted in Europe decades before any such law was passed in 
the United States—the first national system in Great Britain 
in 1911. By 1935, when the Social Security Act was passed 
in this country, all or part of 10 nations had compulsory 
unemployment insurance laws and another 10 had systems 
of government subsidies to voluntary plans. 

‘Foreign systems derived financial support from employ- 
ees and general revenues as well as from employers. The 
original British system was financed by flat-rate contribu- 
tions from employers, employees, and the National Gov- 
ernment. As amended through February 1935, the British 
Act covered most nonagricultural workers 16 to 64 years 
of age except nonmanual workers who earned more than 
250 pounds a year. Benefits, payable for 26 weeks, varied 
according to age and sex. 

In the early 1930’s, only a few groups of workers in the 
United States were protected against unemployment, and 
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these plans had limited value in formulating a comprehen- 
sive system. In 1934, trade union plans covered about 100,000 
workers; joint union-management plans covered about 65,000, 
mostly in the garment trades; and voluntary company plans 
covered another 70,000. These last were mostly guaranteed 
employment plans, modest in scope and in coverage, to 
protect seasonal workers in the off season. 


Proposals for State legislation 


The first State unemployment insurance laws proposed in 
the United States, bills modeled after the British Act of 
1911, were introduced in the Massachusetts legislature in 
1916 and in New York State in 1921. Neither bill passed, 
nor did bills introduced in many States during the 1920’s. 
It took the Depression of the 1930’s to spark widespread 
interest in laws to help unemployed workers. 

The most persistent efforts were in Wisconsin. Largely 
as the result of efforts by Professor John R. Commons and 
his associates at the University of Wisconsin, every legis- 
lature from 1921 to 1931 considered an unemployment in- 
surance bill. Early proposals were modeled on workmen’s 
compensation, the entire cost to be borne by employers, to 
encourage them to stabilize employment. A mutual insur- 
ance company was to carry the insurance and employers’ 
ntribution rates would vary according to their experience 
with unemployment (within the unemployment insurance 
program this is called ‘‘experience rating’’). 


The Wisconsin and other State laws 


In a special session in 1931, Wisconsin passed this Na- 
tion’s first unemployment insurance act; it was signed into 
law in 1932. To allow time for setting up the administrative 
system and for accumulating a pool of employers’ contri- 
butions, benefits were not paid until 1936. 

Under the Wisconsin law, individual employer reserves 
would be maintained in a State fund. Each employer’s re- 
serve was to be used for benefits to his or her own workers 
when they became unemployed, and the employer’s con- 
tribution rate would vary according to the benefits paid. 
When the average amount per employee in the reserve ac- 
cumulated to a certain level, the employer’s contributions 
were suspended. The amount and duration of benefits for 
each claimant were determined separately for each employer 
according to the claimant’s employment and wages. 

In 1932, the Ohio Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance recommended a different kind of plan. This pro- 
vided for a statewide pooled fund, employer and employee 
contributions with no variation in rates, weekly benefits 
related to base period wages from all of the claimant’s 
employers, and a uniform maximum of 26 weeks of benefits 
for all eligible claimants. The plan’s emphasis was on the 
social aspects of unemployment and on conditions that cre- 
ate unemployment beyond an individual employer’s re- 
sponsibility. 

No other State took action until 1935, when six States— 
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New York, California, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Utah, 
and Washington—passed legislation in anticipation of the 
Federal Social Security Act. These early laws were amended 
in the next legislative session in each State, to conform to 
the new Federal law. 


Proposals for Federal legislation 


Interest in a national unemployment insurance law was 
evident as early as 1916, when a resolution was introduced 
in Congress to create a commission to draft such legislation. 
The resolution did not pass, and Congress evidenced no 
further interest for a decade. 

On March 23, 1934, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wrote: 


Of course, unemployment insurance alone will not make un- 
necessary all relief for all people out of a major economic depres- 
sion, but it is my confident belief that such funds will, by 
maintaining the purchasing power of those temporarily out of 
work, act as a stabilizing device in our economic structure and 
as a method of retarding the rapid downward spiral curve and 
the onset of severe economic crises. 


In June 1934, President Roosevelt appointed a Committee 
on Economic Security to study the problem of unemploy- 
ment as part of the whole problem of economic instability. 
The committee’s final report, transmitted to Congress in 
January 1935, included a recommendation for providing 
security for all unemployed. Senator Robert F. Wagner and 
others subsequently introduced bills embodying the com- 
mittee’s detailed recommendations. 


Framework of the Federal—State system 

The national program of unemployment insurance was 
instituted under two titles of the Social Security Act, which 
Congress passed in August 1935 by an overwhelming bi- 
partisan vote: Title III, ‘‘Grants to the States for Unem- 
ployment Compensation Administration,’’ and Title IX, ‘‘Tax 
on Employers of Eight or More.’’ Much of Title [IX was 
later incorporated in the Internal Revenue Code, as the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

The type of Federal—State cooperation provided in this 
legislation had never been tried in any other governmental 
activity. The act did not set up a Federal system of un- 
employment benefits comparable to the Federal old-age in- 
surance system, nor did it provide grants to the States for 
unemployment benefits, comparable to the matching grants 
provided for public assistance payments. 

Instead, it levied a tax on all employers in industry and 
commerce who had eight workers or more for at least 20 
weeks in a year. The Federal tax was | percent of payrolls 
for 1936, 2 percent for 1937, and 3 percent for 1938 and 
thereafter. Because all employers were taxed, each State 
could assist its unemployed without putting its industries at 
an economic disadvantage with those in other States. Through 
a tax offset provision, the Federal act actually made it ad- 
vantageous for States to enact laws to pay unemployment 
benefits. This provision entitled an employer to credit pay- 


ments under a State law against up to 90 percent of his or 
her Federal tax due. Employers were also credited for con- 
tributions they were excused from paying under a State 
experience rating system. 

The Federal law contained a number of standards for 
administration, policy, and coverage. Effective in 1940, the 
Federal law required the States to operate a merit system 
for employment security personnel. 

A State which failed to meet Federal standards could be 
penalized in two ways: Federal funds for State administra- 
tion costs could be withheld; or employers could be denied 
credit against the Federal unemployment insurance tax for 
their contributions under the State law. 

Approval by the Social Security Board was needed for 
Federal certification that a State unemployment insurance 
law met the required conditions. (Judicial review of the 
Secretary of Labor’s decisions on State conformity or com- 
pliance proceedings was first provided for in 1970.) 

Although the cost of administering State unemployment 
insurance programs was financed entirely from the Federal 
share of the unemployment insurance tax, Congress was 
required to appropriate funds annually. 

To safeguard the financial stability of the system, the 
Federal law required each State to deposit the taxes it col- 
lected in an Unemployment Trust Fund set up by the U.S. 
Treasury, the money to be invested in U.S. Government 
bonds. A separate account was kept for each State; a State 
could withdraw funds at any time, but only to pay unem- 
ployment benefits. 


The system begins 


By July 1937, all States had enacted Federally approved 
unemployment compensation laws. In general, the State 
laws followed the models suggested by the Committee on 
Economic Security. Benefits were to be equal to 50 percent 
of full-time weekly earnings, but not to exceed $15 weekly. 
Most States set a $5 weekly minimum benefit amount. The 
States were more optimistic about the ability of the un- 
employment compensation funds to handle benefit payments 
than the Committee, which had recommended that benefits 
be provided for up to 12 weeks, after a two-week waiting 
period; only three States provided for such brief duration. 
In general, States provided duration of 13 to 16 weeks. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, which preceded the Social 
Security Act and provided a retirement system for employ- 
ees of the rail industry, was expanded in 1939 to provide 
a separate unemployment insurance system for employees 
of the industry. Coverage was excluded from the Social 
Security Act, and States were required to similarly exclude 
such employment from State coverage. Both rail employers 
and rail employees supported the transfer. States, in general, 
indicated no opposition, at least partly because there had 
been some difficulties experienced in assigning coverage for 
employment which involved time spent in many different 
States, and because rail wage payment practices were dif- 


ferent from the weekly payroll that was the general practice 
in most other employment—auguring possible difficulty in 
relating unemployment benefits, on a weekly basis, to the 
rail employment pattern. 

Amendments in 1939 to the Social Security Act made 
changes in the Federal unemployment compensation laws. 
Several hundred thousand workers were excluded from un- 
employment compensation coverage as definitions of ex- 
cluded classes of workers were broadened. Agricultural labor, 
exempt from coverage, was redefined to include produce 
packagers and processors. The definition of excluded non- 
profit organizations was also broadened, and students were 
specifically excluded from coverage. The taxable wage base, 
initially the total wages paid to each worker, was limited 
to the first $3,000 paid to each individual in a year. 

The $3,000 limit was the same as that in effect under the 
Social Security Act. 

One of the most significant unemployment insurance- 
related programs was not actually part of the Federal—State 
unemployment insurance program. The Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (popularly known as the “‘G.1. Bill of 
Rights’’) included a program of readjustment allowances of 
$20 a week for a maximum of 52 weeks to veterans of 
World War II and to self-employed veterans with net monthly 
income, after expenses, of less than $100, payable for 12 
months at a monthly maximum of $100. For most veterans, 
this program ended in July 1952. 


Major improvements 


In 1954, the Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act earmarked all proceeds of the Unemployment 
Tax Act (now a part of the Internal Revenue Code) to un- 
employment insurance purposes by automatically appropri- 
ating to the Federal Unemployment Trust Fund any annual 
excess of Federal tax receipts over employment security 
appropriations. The act also provided for a loan fund to 
provide interest-free loans to States whose unemployment 
trust funds fell below the amount they paid out in benefits 
in the previous year. Additionally, the act provided for the 
return to the States of any excess above a $200 million 
reserve in the Loan Fund, to be used for payment of benefits 
and, under certain conditions, for State administrative ex- 
penses, including construction of buildings. 

A second bill, enacted in 1954, extended coverage, ef- 
fective in 1956, to employers of four workers or more, the 
first major extension of coverage since the Social Security 
Act was passed in 1935. The act also extended coverage to 
Federal employees, subject to benefit provisions of State 
laws, with costs reimbursed to the States by the Federal 
Government. These extensions were initiated by recom- 
mendations of the Department of Labor. 

In 1970, major program changes in the form of the Em- 
ployment Security Amendments were enacted, which in- 
cluded the following: 
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e Coverage was extended to all private sector employers 
with one employee or more. 

e State laws were required to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of most nonprofit organizations, and of State hos- 
pitals and State institutions of higher education. 

e The Federal Unemployment Tax was increased from 3.1 
to 3.2 percent, and the taxable wage base from $3,000 
to $4,200—the first increase in the wage base since it 
was set at $3,000 in 1939. 

e A permanent Federal—State Extended Unemployment 
Compensation program was adopted. Under this program, 
costs were shared equally by State and Federal unem- 
ployment compensation accounts. Benefits were payable 
when specified national or State insured unemployment 
rates were met. Benefits were payable at the same weekly 
rate, and for half the number of weeks (up to 13), for 
which an individual had been eligible under the State 
claim which he or she had exhausted. 


The Unemployment Compensation Amendments of 1976 
included the following major provisions: 


e Required State coverage was extended to nearly all em- 
ployees of State and local governments and to nonprofit 
elementary and. secondary schools. Agriculture and 
household workers were given limited coverage under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, effectively extending 
such coverage to State laws. 

e The taxable wage base under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act was increased from $4,200 to $6,000, and the 
Federal tax rate was increased to 3.4 percent, dropping 
to 3.2 when certain obligations to the general fund of the 
Treasury are paid off. 

e Inthe Federal—State Extended Benefit program, improved 
Federal and State triggers were enacted to make the pro- 
grams more responsive to sudden changes in the 
economy. 


In 1982, Federal legislation increased the wage base from 
$6,000 to $7,000, and the tax rate from 3.4 percent to 3.5 
percent (both effective from January 1, 1983). 

Effective January 1, 1985, the gross tax rose to 6.4 percent 
(from 3.5 percent), the standard tax credit for employers in 
a State with an approved law was increased to 5.4 percent 
(from 2.7 percent), and the 0.8 net Federal tax remained 
the same. The changes came from congressional initiatives 
and the rationale was: (1) raising the required maximum 
rate in State laws to 5.4 percent would make it easier for 
States to secure legislative approval of higher tax maximums 
and thus assign higher rates to employers whose charges 
against State unemployment insurance funds are greatest— 
attributable to irregular patterns of employment, and (2) 
this in turn would permit more stable employers, whose 
demands upon the ‘unemployment fund are lower, to earn 
lower tax rates. Special exceptions permit two State laws 
to provide that certain employers, where such employers 
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were assigned a rate higher than 2.7 percent en bloc, to 
have a 5-year phase-in, to 1989, to reach the 5.4 percent 
maximum. 


At the 50-year mark 


About 97 percent of wage and salary workers are now 
covered by the Federal—State system, originally established 
by the Social Security Act. The Federal taxing provisions 
are in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. Railroad workers 
are covered by a separate Federal program. Veterans with 
recent service in the Armed Forces and civilian Federal 
employees are covered by Federal programs, with the States 
paying benefits as agents of the Federal Government. 

The Federal provisions in the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act and the Social Security Act establish the framework of 
the system. If a State law meets minimum Federal require- 
ments, employers receive a 5.4 percent credit against the 
6.2 percent Federal payroll tax, and the State is entitled to 
Federal grants to cover the necessary costs of administering 
the program. 

Should noncompliance result in violation of FUTA stan- 
dards, the Secretary of Labor is required to withhold ap- 
proval of the State law for employer tax credit within the 
State. Noncompliance with Title III requirements could re- 
sult in denial by the Secretary of grants for costs of admin- 
istration, which must also be withheld if the State law is 
not approved under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


Approval for tax credit under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. Section 3304 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 provides that the Secretary of Labor shall approve a 
State law if under the State law: 


(1) Compensation is paid through public employment offices 
or other approved agencies. 

(2) All of the funds collected under the State program are 
deposited in the Federal Unemployment Trust Fund. 


(3) All of the money withdrawn from the unemployment fund 
is used to pay unemployment compensation or to refund 
amounts erroneously paid into the fund. 


(4) Compensation is not denied to anyone who refuses to ac- 
cept work because the job is vacant as the direct result of 
a labor dispute; or because the wages, hours, or conditions 
of work are substandard; or if as a condition of employ- 
ment, the individual would have to join a company union 
or resign from or refrain from joining any bona fide labor 
organization. 

(5S) Compensation is paid to employees of State and local gov- 
ernments (with required limitations on benefit entitlement 
during vacation periods for employees in education). 

(6) Compensation is paid to employees of FUTA tax exempt 
nonprofit organizations, including schools and colleges, 
who employ four workers or more in each of 20 weeks in 
the calendar year. 

(7) Compensation is not payable in 2 successive benefit years 
to an individual who has not worked in covered employ- 
ment after the beginning of the first benefit year. 

(8) Compensation is not denied to anyone solely because he 
or she is taking part in an approved training program. 


xO) 
(10) 


(1) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


Approval for grants for costs of administration. 


Compensation is not denied or reduced because an indi- 
vidual’s claim for benefits was filed in another State or 
Canada. 


The only reasons for cancellation of wage credits or total 
benefit rights’ are discharge for work-connected miscon- 
duct, fraud, or receipt of disqualifying income. 


Extended compensation is payable under the provisions of 
the Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 1970. 


The State participates in arrangements for combining wages 
earned in more than one State for eligibility and benefit 
purposes. 


Reduced rates are permitted employers only on the basis 
of their experience with respect to unemployment. 


State and local governments and nonprofit organizations 
may choose between paying regular employer contribu- 
tions or financing benefit costs by the reimbursement method. 


No individual shall be denied compensation solely on the 
basis of pregnancy or termination of pregnancy. 


Compensation may not be payable to a professional athlete 
between seasons who is under contract to resume employ- 
ment when the new season begins. 


Compensation may not be payable to an alien not legally 
available to work in the United States. 


The benefit amount of an individual shall be reduced by 
that portion of a pension or other retirement income which 
is funded by a base period employer (including 50 percent 
of primary Social Security or Railroad Retirement pay- 
ment). 

Wage information in the agency files must be made avail- 
able, upon request, to the agency administering Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. 

The following specific provisions of the Federal—State Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Law must be adopted 
by State law: 


@ Specific requirements for defining suitable work and 
imposing disqualifications related thereto. 

e Extended benefit payments limited to 2 weeks if claim- 
ant moves from a State triggered ‘‘on”’ to a State which 
is not paying extended benefits. 

@ No provision of State law which terminates a disqual- 
ification for voluntary quit, discharge for misconduct, 
or job refusal, other than new employment, shall apply 
for purpose of determining eligibility for extended ben- 
efits. 

© No individual shall be eligible for extended benefits 
unless during his or her base period for regular unem- 
ployment insurance he or she had 20 weeks of full-time 
insured unemployment or the equivalent in insured wages 
(40 times the individual’s most recent weekly benefit or 
1% times earnings in the highest quarter in the base 
period). 


Any interest required to be paid on advances shall be paid 
by the due date set in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
The interest paid shall not be drawn from the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds of the State, but may be paid from 
a separate tax levied for that specific purpose or from such 
other sources as the State may determine. 


Title II 


of the Social Security Act provides for payments from the 
Federal unemployment fund to the States to meet the nec- 


essary cost of administering the unemployment compen- 
sation programs in the States and the major proportion of 
the cost (97 percent) of operating their public employment 
offices. Under this title, the grants are restricted to those 
States that have been certified by the Secretary of Labor as 
providing: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


Methods of administration (including a State merit system) 
which will insure full payment of unemployment compen- 
sation when due. 


Unemployment compensation payment through public em- 
ployment offices or through other approved agencies. 


For fair hearings to individuals whose claims for unem- 
ployment compensation have been denied. 


For the payment of all funds collected to the Federal Un- 
employment Trust Fund. 


That all of the money withdrawn from the fund will be 
used either to pay unemployment compensation benefits, 
exclusive of administrative expenses or to refund amounts 
erroneously paid into the fund; except that, it the State law 
provides for the collecting of employee payments, amounts 
equal to such collections may be used to provide temporary 
disability payments. 


For making the reports required for the Secretary of Labor. 


For providing information to Federal agencies administer- 
ing public work programs or assistance through public 
employment. 


For limiting expenditures to the purpose and amounts found 
necessary by the Secretary of Labor. 


For repayment of any funds the Secretary of Labor deter- 
mines were not spent for unemployment compensation pur- 
poses or exceeded the amounts necessary for proper 
administration of the State unemployment compensation 
law. 


For providing information to the Department of Agriculture 
and State food stamp agencies with respect to wages, ben- 
efits, home address, and job offers. 


For providing wage information to any State or local child 
support agency. 


For requiring that a claimant disclose whether or not he 
or she owes child support obligations. Deductions from 
benefits shall be made for any such child support obliga- 
tions, and the amount of such deduction paid by the State 
unemployment insurance agency to the appropriate child 
support agency. 


That no certification for payment to any State shall be made 
by the Secretary if he or she finds that any interest on 
advances has not been paid by the date on which it is 
required to be paid or has been paid directly or indirectly 
(by an equivalent reduction in State unemployment taxes 
or otherwise) by such State from amounts in the State’s 
unemployment fund, until such interest is properly paid. 


That the State agency charged with the administration of 
the unemployment insurance law provides that information 
shall be requested and exchanged for purposes of income 
and eligibility verification in accordance with a State sys- 
tem meeting the requirements of Title XI of the Social 
Security Act. The unemployment insurance wage record 
system may, but need not, be'the required State’s system. 
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Financing the program 


Under the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, a tax 
is levied on covered employers at a current rate of 6.2 
percent on wages up to $7,000 a year paid to an employee. 
The law, however, provides a credit against Federal tax 
liability of 5.4 percent to employers who pay State taxes 
under an approved State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. This credit is allowed regardless of the amount of the 
tax paid to the State by the employer. Because all of the 
States now have approved unemployment compensation laws, 
the standard Federal tax in every State is 0.8 percent. 

This Federal tax is used to pay all of the administrative 
costs, both State and Federal, associated with the unem- 
ployment compensation programs, to provide 50 percent of 
the benefits paid under the Federal—State Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1970, and to maintain a 
loan fund from which an individual State may borrow (Title 
XII of the Social Security Act) whenever it lacks funds to 
pay the unemployment compensation benefits due for any 
month. 


State taxes 


All States levy taxes on employers within the State. Four 
States (Alabama, Alaska, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 
also collect contributions from employees. All taxes are 
deposited by the State to its account in the unemployment 
trust fund in the Federal Treasury and withdrawn as needed 
to pay benefits. 

Many States have adopted a higher tax base than the 
minimum requirement of $7,000 now provided in the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. In all States an employer pays 
a tax on wages paid to each worker within a calendar year 
up to the amount specified in State law. In addition, most 
of the States provide an automatic adjustment of the wage 
base if the Federal law is amended to apply to a higher 
wage base than specified under State law. 

The limited Federal requirements permit States a wide 
variation in their practices with respect to setting tax rates. 
As a result of the many variables in State taxable wage bases 
and tax rates, benefit formulas, and economic conditions, 
actual tax rates vary greatly among the States and between 
individual employers within a State. In 1984, the estimated 
average tax rate was 3.2 percent of taxable wages, ranging 
from a high of 5.5 percent in Michigan, with a taxable wage 
base of $8,500, to a low of 1.5 percent in Florida and New 
Hampshire (with a taxable wages base of $7,000 in both 
States). Tax rates as a percentage of total wages ranged 
from a high of 3 percent in Puerto Rico to 0.6 percent in 
Arizona, Florida, and Texas. The national average tax rate, 
as a percentage of total wages, was 1.3 percent. 


Covered employment 


The Federal Unemployment Tax Act applies to employers 
who employ one employee or more in covered employment 
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in at least 20 weeks in the current or preceding calendar 
year or who pay wages of $1,500 or more during any cal- 
endar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year. Also 
included are large employers of agricultural labor and some 
employment in household service. In their unemployment 
insurance laws, States tend to cover employers or employ- 
ment subject to the Federal tax because, while there is no 
compulsion to do so, failure to do so is of no advantage to 
the State and a disadvantage to the employers involved. 
While States generally cover all employment which is sub- 
ject to the Federal tax, and many go beyond, covering oth- 
ers, such as smaller employers of agricultural labor and 
household service. 

Although the extent of State coverage is greatly influenced 
by the Federal statute, each State is, with two exceptions, 
free to determine the employers who are liable for contri- 
butions and the workers who accrue rights under the laws. 
Since January 1, 1978, the Federal law has required that 
State unemployment compensation laws must provide cov- 
erage for virtually all employees of State and local govern- 
ments and all but very small nonprofit employers. 

As of January 1, 1978, the Federal law was broadened 
to include employees in agriculture of employers who have 
10 workers or more or a quarterly payroll of at least $20,000 
and employers of household service workers who have a 
cash payroll of at least $1,000 in any calendar quarter. 
Employers who do not meet these requirements are excluded 
from liability. 


Benefits vary 


There are no Federal standards for benefits, qualifying 
requirements, benefit amounts, or duration of regular ben- 
efits. Hence, there is no common pattern of benefit provi- 
sions comparable to that in coverage and financing. The 
States have developed diverse and complex formulas for 
determining workers’ benefit rights. 

Under all State unemployment insurance laws, a worker’s 
benefit rights depend on his experience in covered employ- 
ment in a past period of time, called the ‘‘base period.”’ 
The period during which the weekly rate and the duration 
of benefits determined for a given worker apply to the in- 
dividual is called his or her ‘‘benefit year.’’ 

The qualifying wage or employment provisions attempt 
to measure the worker’s attachment to the labor force. To 
qualify for benefits as an insured worker, a claimant must 
have earned a specified amount of wages or must have 
worked a certain number of weeks or calendar quarters in 
covered employment within the base period, or must have 
met some combination of wage and employment require- 
ments. He or she must also be free from disqualification for 
causes which vary among the States. All but a few States 
require a claimant to serve a waiting period before his un- 
employment may be compensable. 

All States determine an amount payable for a week of 
total unemployment as defined in the State law. Usually a 
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Chronology of major Federal legislation relating to unemployment insurance 


Social Security Act becomes law. Includes frame- 
work for the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system. 


All States have legislation enacted for participation 
in Federal-State system. 


U.S. Supreme Court upholds constitutionality of Fed- 
eral-State provisions of Social Security Act and of 
Alabama unemployment insurance law. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act initiates sep- 
arate system for railroad employees. 


All States paying unemployment insurance benefits. 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (‘‘c1 Bill of Rights’’) 
includes program of readjustment allowances for un- 
employed and certain self-employed veterans. Pro- 
gram administered nationally by the Veterans 
Administration, in States by unemployment insurance 
agencies. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act provides un- 
employment insurance benefits for veterans of the 
Korean conflict. 


New title XV of Social Security Act provided un- 
employment insurance system for Federal civilian 
employees. 


Federal Unemployment Tax Act coverage extended 
to employers of four or more (from original eight or 
more). 


Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act ex- 
tends benefits to exhaustees in States which elected 
to participate; Federal advances were repayable by 
States. 

Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act 
provides permanent unemployment insurance pro- 
gram for individuals leaving the Armed Forces. 


Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act extends benefits to exhaustees in all States, under 
Federally funded program. 


Trade Expansion Act provides adjustment assistance 


_ for workers adversely affected by trade agreements. 


(Strengthened by Trade Act of 1974). 


Disaster Relief Act assists individuals unemployed 
as a result of a major disaster. (Extended in 1974.) 


Employment Security Amendments extends coverage 
to employers of one or more and certain other groups; 
provides permanent extended benefit program; and 
increases Federal Unemployment Tax Act taxable wage 
base from the $3,000 effective since 1939 to $4,200. 


Emergency Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act temporarily provides up to 13 weeks of benefits 
to exhaustees of regular and extended benefits. (Fed- 
erally funded.) 

U.S. Supreme Court requires prompt benefit payment 
after a favorable determination for the claimant dur- 
ing pendency of any subsequent employer appeal. 


Special Unemployment Assistance Program provides 
a temporary program of benefits for workers not cov- 
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ered but otherwise eligible under State unemployment 
insurance law. 


Federal Supplemental Benefits Program furnishes up 
to 13 weeks (later up to 26 weeks) of benefits to 
regular unemployment insurance claimants who had 
exhausted all other entitlement. 


Unemployment Compensation Amendments: 
broadens coverage to State and local governments 
and certain agricultural household employers; in- 
creases Federal Unemployment Tax Act tax rate 
and wage base; and revises extended benefit trig- 
gers. 


Revenue Act of 1978 provides for taxation for Federal 
income tax of portion of unemployment insurance 
paid to those whose total income exceeds prescribed 
limits. 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act amends ex- 
tended benefits program, and provides that unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal civilian employees 
costs be paid by each employing agency. 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act revises extended 
benefit triggers and eligibility requirements; amends 
Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation pro- 
gram; amends provisions relating to loans to States 
including payment of interest on new loans; and makes 
major changes in Trade Adjustment Assistance. 


Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act establishes 


program of Federal Supplemental Compensation pay- 


able to exhaustees of regular unemployment insur- 
ance and, where applicable, extended benefits; 
increases Federal Unemployment Tax Act tax rate 
and taxable wage base; reduces income levels at which 
unemployment insurance benefits are partially taxable 
under Federal income tax; changes provisions relating 
to loan repayment and interest requirements, and en- 
courages State development of worksharing plans. 


Miscellaneous Revenue Act again changes eligibility 
requirements under Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment 
Compensation Act; charges such costs to Department 
of Defense; and amends Trade Act. 


Surface Transportation Act includes changes in Fed- 
eral Supplemental Compensation, revises Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act/Social Security Act provisions 
relating to interest and credit reductions relating to 
loans. 


Amendments to Federal Supplemental Compensation 
Act changes provisions relating to interest on loans. 


Amendment to International Coffee Agreement Act 
includes reauthorization of Trade Act to September 
30, 1985. 


Deficit Reduction Act requires that all States have or 
establish a system of quarterly wage reports by em- 
ployers. 

Amendment to Federal Supplemental Compensation 


provides phase-out for current entitlement for claims 
in effect on March 31, 1985. 
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week of total unemployment is a week in which the claimant 
performs no work and receives no pay. In most States a 
worker is partially unemployed in a week of less than full- 
time work when he or she earns less than his weekly benefit 
amount. The benefit payment for such a week is the differ- 
ence between the weekly benefit amount and the part-time 
earnings, usually with a small deductible allowance as a 
financial inducement to take part-time work. 

All States require that an individual must have earned a 
specified amount of wages or must have worked for a certain 
period of time within his or her base period, or both, to 
qualify for benefits. The purpose of such qualifying re- 
quirements is to restrict benefits to covered workers who 
are genuinely attached to the labor force. 

All State laws provide that to receive benefits a claimant 
must be able to work, must be available for work, and must 
be seeking work. Also, he or she must be free from dis- 
qualification for such acts as voluntary leaving without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct connected with the work, 
and refusal of suitable work. 


In all States, claimants who are held ineligible for benefits _ 
because of inability to work, unavailability for work, refusal 
of suitable work, or disqualification are entitled to a notice 
of determination and an appeal from the determination. 

Most States measure unemployment in terms of weeks. 
Under all State laws a weekly benefit amount, that is, the 
amount payable for a week of total unemployment, varies 
with the worker’s past wages within certain minimum and 
maximum limits. The period of past wages used and the 
formulas for computing benefits from these past wages vary 
greatly among the States. 

Since 1970, Federal law has provided for the extension 
of the duration of benefits in periods of high unemployment. 
When the State rates of insured unemployment reach spec- 
ified levels, each State must extend by 50 percent the benefit 
duration normally allowed up to a combined overall max- 
imum of 39 weeks. Half the cost of extended benefits paid 
during such periods, including any State benefits paid in 
excess of 26 weeks, is financed by the Federal Government 
out of Federal unemployment tax revenues. CJ 


A note on communication 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and analytical, not po- 
lemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 


of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 


CC 
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Age-related reductions 


in workers’ life insurance 


Half the participants in group life insurance plans 


of medium and large firms face reduced 

or discontinued benefits as they grow older; 
reduced coverage generally begins at age 65, 
frequently with a sharp drop 


MICHAEL A. MILLER 


In 1984, 54 percent of participants in employer financed 
group life insurance plans of medium and large firms faced 
age-based reductions or discontinuation of protection late 
in their careers. For example, the amount of coverage may 
be reduced after workers reach age 65 (benefits are seldom 
reduced prior to age 65), or discontinued after age 70. This 
article examines the prevalance and details of these age- 
related changes in life insurance coverage. 

The analysis is based on data collected in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ annual survey of employee benefits in me- 
dium and large firms in the United States—excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii.! The survey is conducted among private sector 
establishments employing at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry. Industrial coverage includes es- 
tablishments in mining; construction; manufacturing; trans- 
portation, communications, electric, gas, and sanitary services; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and selected services. The 1984 survey, based on a 
probability sample of 1,499 establishments, covered 45,000 
establishments and 21 million workers. Excluded from the 
survey were executive managers (those whose decisions 
have direct and substantial effects on the organization’s pol- 
icy-making) and part-time, temporary, seasonal, and con- 
stant travel-status employees (such as airline flight crews 
and long-distance truck drivers). 


AS en eee SS ee 
Michael A. Miller is an economist in the Office of Wages and Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Rationale for reducing coverage 


Cost considerations are the primary explanation for age- 
related reductions in life insurance benefits. The tabulation 
below, based on Internal Revenue Service data for deter- 
mining premium costs for group-term life insurance,” illus- 
trates the dramatic rise in the cost of life insurance associated 
with increasing age. As shown, the cost of providing $1,000 
of coverage ranges from 8 cents a month before workers 
reach age 30, to $1.17 at ages 60 to 64: 


Monthly cost per 


Age $1,000 coverage 
Wnderts0 Mee ees. seam se onesie $.08 
BO ta34 Beem tuk: Soke ls ce iattles score Se .09 
BEG yA mete eat ae Pais Okie ae a 11 
AQ (OLA 4 pees eiear arias etait siiernele 17 
Ate Foe (ier aie, ee ce meet 29 
Pr SYS te ee eer meee ces dec 48 
StU ops 22. eae reat ee iting > age 75 
(eNO) soba noses dobocoret opocron.. 1.17 


For a given group of employees, the cost of providing 
insurance depends upon their age-mix. Thus, a firm em- 
ploying many older workers will pay higher life insurance 
premiums than a firm with a younger staff. Even a relatively 
small percentage of employees over 65, with high salaries 
and correspondingly larger amounts of life insurance cov- 
erage, can account for a substantial portion of an employer’s 


premiums. 
Nevertheless, while the cost of life insurance increases 
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with age, the need for coverage may decrease. Frequently, 
children of older workers have reached maturity, completed 
their education, and become independent. Where available, 
accumulation of home equity and investments, as well as 
spouse benefits under a retirement plan, help meet a sur- 
viving spouse’s needs. 


Protection for older workers 


The 1978 amendments to the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act affected practices that discriminate against 
workers over age 65. Prior to the amendments, some em- 
ployers reduced coverage for workers over age 65 to $1,000 
or $2,000—enough to help pay burial expenses. Others 
discontinued life insurance coverage at age 65, or excluded 
from participation those employees hired after age 65. As 
enacted in 1967, the statute applied to workers between the 
ages of 40 and 65, and prohibited discrimination on the 
basis of age in such areas as hiring, job retention, compen- 
sation, and other ‘‘terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment.’’ Because benefit reductions typically did not 
begin until workers reached age 65, the 1967 statute had 
relatively little effect on employer-provided life insurance 
plans. The 1978 amendments, which raised the maximum 
protected age to 70,° however, did influence insurance plan 
provisions. 

The act does not require that employee benefit plans apply 
uniformly to all workers, regardless of age. Differential 
treatment is permissible under a ‘“bona fide employee benefit 
plan such as a retirement, pension, or insurance plan, which 
is not a subterfuge to evade the purposes of the Act... .”’ 
As interpreted by the U.S. Department of Labor in May 
1979, this provision of the statute permits age-based re- 
ductions in employee benefits where such reductions can be 
justified by significant cost considerations.* A benefit plan 
complies with the statute when costs incurred on behalf of 
an older worker equal those made on .behalf of a younger 
worker, even though the older worker may receive a lesser 
amount of insurance coverage.° 

Cost factors may be considered on a ‘‘benefit-by-benefit”’ 
or on a “‘benefit package’’ basis. Under the former, reduc- 
tions in life insurance benefits do not violate the act (even 
if reductions start before workers reach age 65) provided 
that the reduction for an employee of a given age is no 
greater than that justified by the increased cost of covering 
employees of that age bracket. Cost comparisons may be 
made on the basis of age brackets of up to 5 years. Total 
denial of life insurance coverage on the basis of age, how- 
ever, cannot be justified under a benefit-by-benefit analysis. 
(Life insurance coverage can legally cease when an em- 
ployee reaches age 70 or upon separation from service, 
whichever occurs first.) It is, therefore, possible under the 
act to reduce life insurance coverage each year beginning 
at age 65 by a stated percentage of benefits or to make a 
larger one-time percentage benefit reduction at age 65 and 
maintain the resulting benefit level until age 70. 
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Where a benefit package approach is used, an employer 
has greater flexibility in adjusting individual benefits, *‘so 
long as the overall result is no lesser cost to the employer 
and no less favorable benefits for employees.’’ Under this 
approach, life insurance could be reduced by an amount 
greater than warranted by cost considerations, or even dis- 
continued, but only if an offsetting benefit is made available 
to the employees affected. 


Basic coverage formulas 


In 1984, employers of medium and large firms provided 
group life insurance to nearly all employees (96 percent); 
for four-fifths of the workers, the employer paid the full 
cost of basic coverage. (Although a small minority of em- 
ployees also had supplemental plans which were paid for, 
at least in part, by the employer, data presented here refer 
to basic plans only.) 

The amount of coverage for about two-thirds of the par- 
ticipants was based on earnings, generally determined as a 
multiple of the employee’s annual wages or salary. As shown 
below, this method was most prevalent among professional- 
administrative and technical-clerical employees, while flat 
amounts of life insurance applied to half of the production 
workers. 


Profes- 
All sional and Techni- 
partici- adminis-_ cal and Produc- 

Method pants trative clerical _ tion 

Based on earnings .. 64 84 81 45 

Multiple eoeg 49 72 69 28 
Graduated 

Schedilem 15 12 11 17 

Flat amount ........ 34 13 17 oS 

Other 1h. Seen era 3 3 2 2 


The most common formula for tying life insurance pro- 
tection to earnings was to multiply the employee’s annual 
earnings by | or 2 and round the product to the next $1,000. 
The following shows that 41 percent of the participants in 


plans with multiple of earnings formulas used a multiple 
of 1: 


Life insurance is equal to annual earnings times: Percent 
Less than. J 0) io. isnt hs au acai ea 3 
Ls Free es 9 wy org 0 9.0 nn one ee 41 
Bia Sti ea ee eee 12 
2.0) 2220. RAMA a a ee ee ST 
More'than-2.0-sci.5 SOO. ate. peee eens ine (/ 


In most cases, the life insurance plans did not specify a 
dollar ceiling on benefits resulting from these multiple-of- 
earnings formulas. Where ceilings existed, they were usu- 
ally $100,000 or greater and relevant mostly to those work- 
ers earning well over $50,000 a year. 

Most of the remaining participants (one-third) received a 
flat amount of life insurance typically ranging from $5,000 
to $15,000, regardless of earnings. Professional employees 
were more likely than the other two groups to be covered 
for $20,000 or more. Following are the amounts of life 


insurance and the percent distribution of participants in plans 
using flat amount formulas. 


Amount Percent 
DEIR CAEATECS 2 ES tee katie chs e bv ene ove os 4 
SPPOOO tOIS4 29991 ee leclisieae ddacie dss wow dees 11 
Be UM OLGG- 999 sense Stiroxetoraseis ayoreistin sleeve o.0's 36 
PR POOL DEAT OOO eos vaysmie ee ca aeineae seem 30 
SP ROO0 t02 919.000 coo. c ccs secs ctsecssenoenes 9 
POOVOUOTANG OVED Ses cee cs estes ceceeteesseetisess 11 


Three percent of workers had coverage that varied by service 
or was based upon the monthly pension payments they would 
have received if they had retired on the date that they died. 


Reductions in life insurance 


The preceding tables describe life insurance coverage be- 
fore reductions are made due to age of the employee. Ac- 


cording to the 1984 survey, plans covering 54 percent (or 
10.9 million) of life insurance participants reduced or dis- 
continued life insurance for older workers (table 1). Re- 
ductions in life insurance coverage were somewhat more 
common for professional-administrative and technical-cler- 
ical workers than for production workers: Sixty-one percent 
of the white-collar participants had plans that reduced or 
discontinued coverage compared with 47 percent of the in- 
sured production workers. As noted earlier, white-collar 
workers were more likely to participate in earnings-based 
insurance plans, where age-related benefit reductions would 
have the potential for greater cost savings than under plans 
providing flat dollar coverages. Also, production workers, 
whose plans tended to maintain levels of insurance cover- 
age, were more likely than white-collar workers to be under 
collectively bargained benefit plans. 


Table 1. Percent of participants in life insurance plans in medium and large firms by provision for age-related reductions of 


basic coverage, 1984 


Plan provision 


All plans 


TERE va cco icbdacae 2" Ue SEE en nee fe ne tee ce 

Basic benefits reduced or discontinued ............... 000s esse eee enee 
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Basic benefits continued while active ............ 000 e eee eee eee 
Reduced before age 70 to stated minimum 
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Discontinued without prior reduction .......... 0.0. e eee e eee ee eee 
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Lower ceiling on basic benefits imposed, but not otherwise reduced 
Basic enemies Never lCUUCeOE Ae. gc atic c sscdthe o © cig co she ered oH S08. si skas 


Plans collectively bargained 
for all or some workers 


DAE Ae Cte eres tee ce aed 6 We wie isi: estate reds. 

Basic benefits reduced or discontinued ...........--.2seeeveveeereee 
SIICIE TECUCH OME eee tern cic oNeqte cst iaite ae elise her 8 sites ww 8) i Shayne 
Basic benefits continued while active ...... 2.2... eee eee ee eee ee 
Discontinued at age 70 Of OVer «1... ce eee ee tee tees 
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Basic benefits continued while active ..... 0.6.2... 0c eee eee eee ee 
Discontinued at age 70 or over «1... 1c eet eee ee 
Discontinued without prior reduction ........ 6... e eee eee eee eee 
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Plans not collectively bargained 


TReLETh sce, cakes SUS ORCI Shere tiers ie orale ncetcncicwomeramernoroans cto 

Basic benefits reduced or discontinued .........5 5... cee eee ee eee eens 
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Basic benefits continued while active .........-----+2 eserves aor 
Discontinued at age 70 or OVer .. 1... ee eee eee es 
Multiple reductions: 25 no oe ee et ewe eee eens 
Basic benefits continued while active .........-. 0. eee e eee eens 
Reduced before age 70 to stated minimum 
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Discontinued at age 70 or Over... 1. ee ete 
Discontinued without prior reduction ........-. esse eee rece reese 
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Lower ceiling on basic benefits imposed, but not otherwise reduced 
Basic benefits never reduced .........---- seer eee eee reer ett 


iLess than 0.5 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Dash in- 
dicates no employees in this category. 


All participants 


Technical and 
clerical 
participants 


Professional and 
administrative 
participants 


Production 
participants 
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Overall, in the survey, multiple reductions in life insur- 
ance coverage were more common than a single reduction. 
This largely reflects the prevalence of multiple reductions 
in collectively bargained plans; five-sixths of the participants 
in bargained plans which reduce or discontinue coverage 
face multiple benefit reductions. Among nonbargained plans, 
the split was nearly even between single and multiple re- 
ductions. Plans that discontinued life insurance coverage at 
a specified age, but without prior reduction in coverage, 
were rare. 

About nine-tenths of all participants retained either full 
or reduced life insurance coverage throughout their active 
careers. Nearly all of the remainder were in plans that dis- 
continued benefits at age 70 or later. (Fewer than | percent 
were in plans that discontinued benefits before age 70.) 

Where cut-backs in benefits were stipulated, percentage 
reductions would apply to more than nine-tenths of the par- 


ticipants. Flat amount reductions were specified for the re- 
mainder. 

Table 2 shows wide variation in the effects of initial 
benefit reductions. This range reflects a number of factors, 
including (1) the different methods (one-time or multiple 
reductions) of adjusting benefits, (2) the age at which the 
initial reduction occurred, (3) the actuarial assumptions and 
other data used in cost justifying reductions, and (4) the use 
of benefit-by-benefit or benefit package approaches to eval- 
uating benefit reductions. Thus, 31 percent of the partici- 
pants subject to percentage reductions based on age had 
their insurance initially reduced by 8 to 10 percent. This 
percentage was common in plans specifying year-by-year 
decreases in coverage starting at age 65. In plans calling 
for a single, or one-time, reduction of coverage, however, 
participants were most likely to have a 50-percent reduction, 
particularly if they had a flat amount of insurance protection. 


Table 2. Percent of participants in life insurance plans in medium and large firms‘ with age-related reductions of basic cov- 


erage, by size of initial reduction, 1984 


Percent of insurance maintained after Initial 


reduction Total 


All plans 


Plans collectively bargained 
for all or some workers 


'This table is limited to participants in plans reducin i i 
9 benefits on a percentage basis 
and excludes plans that reduce benefits to a lower flat amount or are discontinued without 
ue It also excludes plans with coverage based on service or amount of accrued 
nsion. 


includes participation in plans where the amount of coverage was reduced by a specified 
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Based on earnings 


Single Multiple Single 


lle 
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5 
3 
1 
1 


Method of determining basic benefit 
Flat amount 


Multiple 
reductions 


AP fore 
mem col lS 


percent (typically 2 percent), the first month following age 65, and further redu 
same percentage each month thereafter until a fililiwien coverage level was dacese, m 


3Less than 0.5 percent. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Dashes 


indicate no employees in this category. 


Table 3. Percent of participants in life insurance plans' in medium and large firms with age-relat i i 
erage, by percent of original coverage maintained at specified ages, 1984 : Sslses) capcom icsemniae 


Percent of basic 
benefit remaining? . - 


eek ee ks 


'This table is limited to participants in plans reducing benefits on a percentage basis 
and excludes plans that reduce benefits to a lower flat amount or are discontinued without 
prior reduction. It also excludes plans with coverage based on service or amount of accrued 
pension. 


2The percent of basic benefit remaining for some participants may be affected by minimum 
Or maximum coverage provisions, not included in these computations. 


When the plan was subject to collective bargaining, reduc- 
tions tended to be smaller, regardless of reduction method 
or type of basic benefit. 

What is the effect of these age-related reductions on the 
insurance protection available to older active workers? Table 
3 sheds light on this question by showing a distribution of 
participants in life insurance plans according to the per- 
centage of basic benefits remaining at specified ages. (Like 
table 2, this table is limited to plans reducing benefits on a 
percentage basis and covering an estimated 9.8 million par- 
ticipants.) For nearly two-thirds of these participants, the 
basic life insurance benefit would be first reduced at age 
65. (Four percent face reduced coverage before age 65.) 
For 23 percent of the participants, benefits were not dimin- 
ished until age 70, when federal employment age discrim- 
ination protection ceased. 

On average, workers with percentage reductions in life 
insurance coverage retain nearly all of their basic coverage 
through age 64. These workers, however, lose nearly a fifth 
of their coverage at age 65, retaining 82 percent of the 
original amount. Workers from age 65 to 69 will experience 
a gradual decline in coverage to 72 percent of the initial 
amount. At age 70, when most single reductions take effect, 
the residual coverage drops to 47 percent. (See chart i) 

After age 70, reductions become less frequent, virtually 
ceasing by age 75. Sixty percent of the participants retained 
half or more of their basic coverage as long as they remained 
employed. (Twenty-three percent were in plans which kept 
at least three-fifths.) However, 10 percent would have their 
benefits completely discontinued, most often at age 70. 

Group life insurance plans typically provide for accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits and for coverage during 
total and permanent disability.© Benefit levels are usually 
geared to the amount of basic life insurance protection and, 


Age of active employee 
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Weg, 


P= a) We re 
F' Simo ons 
=e ae 
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3Less than 0.5 percent. 


4Less than 0.5 percent participated in a plan reducing coverage at age 69 to a stated 
minimum ($1,000). 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Dashes 
indicate no employees in this category. 


therefore, are subject to age-related reductions paralleling 
those in basic coverage. 

Coverage for employee dependents, however, is an ex- 
ception to this pattern. Dependent coverage that is at least 
partly paid for by the employer, applies to less than a fifth 
of the workers in medium and large firms and is usually 


Chart 1. Average percent of initial life 
insurance coverage remaining at ages 
64 through 70, medium and large firms, 
1984 
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expressed as a flat dollar amount—typically $1,000 or $2,000. 
Also, dependent coverage is seldom linked to the employ- 
ee’s age. 


Retiree coverage 


According to the 1984 survey, two-thirds of the life in- 
surance participants would have basic protection extending 
into retirement.’ Federal employment age discrimination 
protection however, does not apply to retirees, and the level 
of preretirement insurance was rarely maintained. 

In general, the amount of coverage under a group life 
insurance plan is lower for retirees than for active employees 
of the same age. This conclusion is derived from a study 
of 1,321 plans collected in the Bureau’s 1982 Employee 
Benefits Survey. A comparison of retiree benefits with cov- 
erage for active employees between ages 65 and 70 under 
these plans shows that more than nine-tenths of the plans 
provided less coverage to retirees. This occurred through 
eliminating coverage at retirement or by providing less cov- 
erage to retirees than to active employees. As shown below, 
the pattern of reduced coverage for retirees occurs both in 
plans where full coverage is maintained for older active 
employees and where it is reduced for older active em- 
ployees. 


Percentage of 


plans 
Benefits not reduced for older active workers .. 57 
Same percentage coverage for active work- 
CTS ATOSTOUITCES Been eels ais ets ok eee aiaiso!s) 3 
Less percentage coverage for retirees ..... 31 
Norcoverage;10r TeULeeS 5. de. se oss oe 23 
Benefits reduced for older active workers ...... 39 
Same percentage coverage for active work- 
GES eANG TOUTES sisters} sin ocereneteti nto anivoralebnraie 
Less percentage coverage for retirees ..... 17 
INGICOVEIAPe TOLTeLITCeS oecee sie). visits sien 16 
Benefits discontinued for older active workers .. 4 
ING COVETHDC ION TEUICES ovens .,: ia cietee ns 4 


Retirees’ benefits were more likely to decrease on a one- 
time basis than were those of active workers. Where multiple 
reductions in retiree coverage were found, the final amount 
was typically 10 or 25 percent of preretirement entitlement 
with a minimum benefit of $1,000 or $2,500. 


Two FACTORS THAT PLAY A MAJOR part in explaining the 
more severe reductions in life insurance coverage for retirees 
than for active older workers are cost considerations and 
governmental regulations. First, employer cost considera- 
tions result in larger reductions when based on the average 
expenditures for all retiree life insurance and not on specific 
ages or age brackets. The second factor, observed earlier 
in this analysis, is the lack of regulation of retiree benefits. 
Employers are not obligated to provide coverage to retirees, 
nor are there regulations on the extent of reductions if cov- 
erage continues. C] 


FOOTNOTES 


'See Robert Frumkin and William Wiatrowski, ‘‘Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics takes a new look at employee benefits,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1982, pp. 41-45. 


2See 26 Code of Federal Regulations, Section 1.79-3. 


3The Age Discrimination in Employment Act applies to private em- 
ployers having 25 or more workers, as well as State and local government 
agencies, employment agencies, and labor organizations. The 1978 amend- 
ments also eliminated an upper age limit for Federal employees. 


‘Responsibility for enforcement of the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act was transferred on July 1, 1979 to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. Previously issued interpretations of the Department 
of Labor remained in effect. 


SIf an insurance benefit is jointly financed by the employer and em- 
ployee, the required contribution of the employee may increase with age— 
reflecting the rise of insurance premiums with age—so long as the pro- 
portion of the total premium paid by the employee does not increase with 
age. Also, employers may give older workers the option of making ad- 
ditional contributions necessary to receive the same level of coverage as 
younger workers. 


°See Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1984, Bulletin 
2237 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), table 35. 


7Employee Benefits, table 38. 
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Employee discharge in the 20th century: 
a review of the literature 


ROBERT C. RODGERS AND JACK STIEBER 


Employee discharge for unsatisfactory performance, mis- 
conduct, interpersonal differences between employer and 
employee, or other reasons related to employee behavior 
has been an integral aspect of the employment relationship 
in the United States. For many years, termination of non- 
unionized employees has been subject to the “‘employment 
at will’? doctrine—that is, employers have the right to dis- 
charge ‘‘at will.’ Only employees covered by collective 
bargaining agreements are generally protected against unjust 
discharge by grievance and arbitration procedures. 

Challenges to the employment at will doctrine have been 
voiced by many industrial relations scholars! and occasion- 
ally by union representatives.” Proponents of statutory pro- 
tection against unjust discharge argue that the employment 
at will doctrine is pernicious. They claim the United States 
stands virtually alone among democratic, major industrial- 
ized nations in not providing statutory protection against 
unjust discharge for private sector employees beyond spe- 
cific statutes which protect members of minority groups, 
women, workers between 40 and 70 years of age, handi- 
capped workers, and workers involved in union activities. 

Despite these criticisms, modifications of the employment 
at will doctrine have been relatively minor. While decisions 
by the courts have altered the employment at will doctrine 
in more than half the States, these decisions have been 
applicable only where a public policy has been violated or 
where there is evidence of an implied contract between the 
employer and the employee.’ Bills were introduced in Mich- 
igan legislature in 1982 and in California in 1984 which 
would have provided general protection against unjust dis- 
charge for employees generally. However, neither bill came 
to a vote. 

This report provides a systematic, cumulative analysis of 
studies on discharge for cause that have been published 
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during this century. We examine the cyclical relationship 
evidenced between the discharge rate and the quit rate, as 
well as the relationship between discharges and collective 
bargaining, seniority, age, skill level, and job search. Our 
findings suggest that the level of employee discharges is 
(1) positively associated with the quit rate, (2) inversely 
associated with age, seniority, and skill level, and (3) unrelated 
to union membership. We also found that discharged work- 
ers remained unemployed longer than other workers sepa- 
rated for other reasons. 


Overview of the literature 


The focus of the literature on employee discharge has 
been on achieving a better understanding of the causes and 
reasons for turnover among manufacturing industry em- 
ployees. Several studies have analyzed data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics surveys on labor turnover.‘ In each study, 
employee reasons for leaving were classified as resignations, 
layoffs, discharges, and quits. Discharges were defined as 
‘‘terminations of employment initiated by the employer for 
such reasons as incompetence, violation of rules, dishon- 
esty, laziness, absenteeism, insubordination, and failure to 
pass the probationary period.’’° 

Definitions varied among studies which did not use BLS 
data. For example, in Anne Bezanson and others, an em- 
ployee discharge occurred when an employer ‘‘forced’’ a 
termination for some ‘“‘real or fancied cause.’’® Sumner 
Slichter categorized discharge as a termination of employ- 
ment because of unacceptable skill, experience, physical 
ability, or psychological qualifications; lack of willingness 
to do the work; bad attitude; and positive misconduct (in- 
subordination, rule violation, dishonesty, fighting, and in- 
toxication).” Some of the firms in the Slichter study counted 
as a ‘‘discharge’’ any worker who was dismissed for absence 
from work without an excuse. 

In perhaps the most ambitious of the early turnover stud- 
ies, Paul Brissenden and Emil Frankel in 1922 published 
the results of a survey conducted during 1915 and 1916 and 
a survey after the United States entered World War II, 
conducted during 1918.° The 260 establishments surveyed 
employed more than 500,000 workers in 17 industrialized 
States. Similar to the other studies, separations were cate- 
gorized as quits, layoffs, and discharges. A later study by 
Charles Myers and W. Rupert MacLaurin in 1943 traced 
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the interfactory movement of 2,451 employees across 37 
manufacturing establishments during the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s.° The primary data source for the Myers and 
MacLaurin study was employee records of the surveyed 
establishments. 

More recent work has analyzed responses of employers 
to questionnaires. Shirley Neiil and Jerry Custis in 1978 
analyzed employee discharge using survey responses ob- 
tained from more than 1,700 school district superinten- 
dents.!° This study concluded that between 5,000 and 10,000 
teachers were discharged each year in the United States 
during the late 1970’s because they did not meet perfor- 
mance standards established by their respective school dis- 
tricts. James Medoff and Katherine Abraham in 1980 studied 
involuntary terminations—that is, layoffs and discharges 
under explicit (union) and implicit (nonunion) contracts— 
in a survey of 1,085 firms which yielded 260 usable re- 
sponses.!! Finally, Jack Stieber and Richard Block gathered 
information about the attitudes toward discharged employ- 
ees and the incidence of discharge during 1980 among a 
sample of 234 Michigan employers.!? The Stieber—Block 
study was an improvement over earlier research in that all 
industries were surveyed, including manufacturing, con- 
struction, retail and wholesale trade, transportation, and 
services. Data on employee discharge were also collected 
for three employee groups: nonexempt nonoffice employees, 
nonexempt office and clerical workers, and exempt lower 
level employees. 

Other recent studies have considered the employee as the 
primary unit of analysis. In one study, the job survival of 
1,736 State employment agency placements in a variety of 
service and manufacturing jobs was analyzed.'? In another, 
596 consumer loan officers of a large, geographically dis- 
persed financial institution were reported to have been dis- 
charged from 1968 to 1973 at a rate of 6 per 100 loan 
officers. !* 


Cyclical trend of national discharge rates 


In an international comparison of turnover trends, the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) concluded in 1960 
that: “‘During the downturn (or following the onset of the 
slack season) layoffs and discharge rates tend to increase, 
while employee-initiated separations decline.’’!* 

The report explained that because of the large supply 
of labor available during a recession, employers have the 
luxury of enforcing higher standards of behavior and per- 
formance. Discharge rates should thus rise, given that in- 
fringement of rules would probably be dealt with more 
forcefully. As business conditions slacken, the lower stan- 
dards of employee selection which applied during the pre- 
vious period of prosperity may contribute to higher discharge 
rates. When labor is scarce, employers reduce their hiring 
standards by hiring marginal performers who, during other 
years, would not be considered acceptable. As business 
conditions worsen, these employees would then become 
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prime candidates for discharge. 

Our evidence, drawn from over a 60-year period, does 
not support the ILO hypothesis. One of the earliest studies 
suggested that there seemed to be a ‘‘definite relation be- 
tween the accession and discharge rates, due, possibly, to 
the process of selection which goes on when new workers 
are taken on in large numbers.’’!© The discharge rate in this 
study was 23 per 100 of total estimated employment during 
1913, an economically prosperous year. The rate dropped 
to 16 per 100 during the 1914 recession. Another early 
study, admittedly not conclusive, found that the number of 
discharges in five Chicago firms was ‘‘much more nu- 
merous in times of prosperity than in times of depression.””'” 

In a trend analysis which compared quit and discharge 
rates in manufacturing industries during the 1930-50 pe- 
riod, one researcher noted that the rates varied in parallel 
rather than opposite directions. It was also suggested that 
‘‘busy times whether in war or peace, tend to raise both 
[the discharge and quit rates] . . . even the slight worsening 
of economic activity during 1924 and 1953 resulted in a 
prompt and sharp decline in both rates.’’'* Other studies, 
using cross section data, similarly concluded that the dis- 
charge rate was positively associated with economic ex- 
pansion. !° 

Unpublished BLs historical data on discharges for the 
1919-81 period also support the conclusion that the dis- 
charge rate is positively associated with the business cycle. 
(See chart 1.) Higher discharge rates were reported during 
the 1920’s, World War II, the Korean War, and during the 
economic expansions of 1969, 1973, and 1979. Consider- 
ably lower rates were reported during the depression of the 
1930’s. A sharp jump in the rate during 1923 followed the 
general business upheaval during this period. Firms were 
expanding during 1922 and the first half of 1923, but began 
to contract ‘‘moderately but steadily from the middle of 
1923 throughout 1924.’’?° 

As suggested earlier, the empirical relationship between 
the discharge rate and the business cycle, as revealed in 
these studies, does not support the ILO conclusion that dis- 
charge rates increase during recessions. The following fac- 
tors probably contributed to lower discharge rates during 
economic downturns. First, with large /ayoffs during a reces- 
sion, it is not necessary for employers to resort to discharge 
because they have the opportunity to include marginal per- 
formers among the layoffs. This would bias discharge es- 
timates downward. Second, workers would be expected to 
be more concerned about retaining their jobs during a reces- 
sion, giving employers less reason to discharge them. Third, 
employers can be more selective when hiring during a 
recession. 


Collective bargaining and discharges 


Because greater job protection is afforded to workers un- 
der collective bargaining contracts, discharge rates would 
be expected to be lower among unionized workers than 


among nonunionized workers. The increasing proportion of 
the work force that became organized after enactment of 
the National Labor Relations Act should have dampened 
the discharge rate, especially in manufacturing. The Wagner 
Act, enacted in 1935, was not held constitutional until 1937. 
Given that discharge for union activity was not unlawful 
before the Wagner Act, we would have expected discharge 
rates before 1935-37 to have been relatively high, compared 
with the post Wagner Act period. However, as seen in the 
chart, discharge rates throughout the 1930’s were the lowest 
of the entire century. This was probably due to the influence 
of the Great Depression. The large number of layoffs for 
economic reasons and the low hiring rates during this period 


made it unnecessary for employers to resort to discharge to 
get rid of undesirable workers. 

During the early part of the 20th century the country 
experienced extremely high discharge rates—the annual dis- 
charge rate in manufacturing was as high as 13 per 100 
employees. Other research confirms these high estimates. 
In an analysis of 78 manufacturing firms in Chicago during 
the 1913-15 period, Slichter found that 16,963 persons were 
discharged out of a work force of 154,933—a discharge 
rate of 10 per 100 workers.*! Brissenden and Frankel re- 
ported a discharge rate of 9 per 100 workers for the 1913— 
14 period, and a rate of 13 per 100 workers during the 
1917-18 period for 11 major industries. In this study, dis- 


Chart 1. Annual discharge rates per 100 employees in manufacturing industries, 1920-81 
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charges ‘‘nearly always’’ meant dismissal for cause, which 
presupposed ‘‘some form of incapacity for the work or at 
least what is believed to be some defect in the character of 
the employee.’’?? Bezanson and others reported discharge 
rates of 8.2 per 100 workers in 1921, 10.9 in 1922, 15.4 
in 1923, and 10.3 in 1924 in 24 Philadelphia manufacturing 
firms.”° 

Capricious dismissal by employers was probably one fac- 
tor, among others, which stimulated interest among workers 
in collective bargaining. One scholar stated: ‘‘There is little 
doubt that the promiscuous use of dismissal is one of the 
prime factors in the twentieth century dissolution of em- 
ployer-employee loyalties and the substitution of employee 
self-protection through collective bargaining.’’”* 

The discharge rate immediately prior to the passage of 
the National Labor Relations Act would of course have been 
affected by legal dismissals resulting from union organizing 
activity. It is not possible to ascertain what component of 
the discharge rate before 1935 is attributable to organizing 
activity. Fortunately, some of the early studies provided 
detailed summaries on the reasons for discharge. 

For example, Bezanson reported that discharges for dis- 
ciplinary reasons (which included uncooperative qualities) 
were more frequent than discharges for incompetency (mis- 
fits between skills and abilities of the employee and the 
requirements of the job).7> Discharges for disciplinary rea- 
sons as a proportion of all reasons for employee separation 
were 6.1 percent in 1922, 8.1 percent in 1923, and 10.1 
percent in 1924. For the same years, discharges for incom- 
petency constituted 5.3 percent, 5.3 percent, and 5.7 percent 
of all separations. Brissenden reported that in six metal 
trades establishments, 5 percent of all separations were due 
to incompetency, while 10 percent were associated with 
disciplinary causes—unreliable, lazy, careless, insubordi- 
nate, general misconduct, liquor, and ‘‘trouble breeding”’ 
(those who ‘‘attempted to create dissatisfaction among their 
fellow workers by urging or intimidating them to concerted 
action of some sort’’).7° 

Across six metal trades establishments in the Brissenden 
and Frankel study, “‘trouble breeding’’ accounted for 7.3 
percent of all reasons for discharge. In a separate study of 
a large Pacific Coast department store, ‘‘trouble breeding’ 
accounted for 8 percent of all reasons for discharge. Bris- 
senden noted that: ‘‘the relatively large number discharged 
for being ‘trouble breeders’ may, perhaps, be explained by 
the fact that it is the policy of the establishments from which 
the figures . . . have been secured to deal with their indus- 
trial workers only as individuals.’’ 

Slichter identified many reasons for discharge.”’ Gener- 
ally, unadaptability (due to low skills or little experience) 
and positive misconduct (insubordination, violation of rules, 
dishonesty, fighting, and intoxication) accounted for the 
greatest number. 

Discharge for ‘trouble making’’ would probably be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice under the National Labor 
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Relations Act and the Labor Management Reporting Act of 
1947. Therefore, it is not surprising that studies conducted 
after 1935 were more likely to indicate that the primary 
reason for employee discharge was for incompetency. In a 
1943 study, 71 of 90 discharges were for job incompetency 
(‘‘not satisfactory,’’ ‘‘worker is slow,”’ ‘‘physically una- 
dapted,’’ ‘‘incompetent,”’ and ‘‘spoiling work’’).** Among 
the 19 individuals discharged for disciplinary reasons, only 
2 were identified as ‘‘trouble makers or disturbers.”’ 

In a 1964 study, top-level managers reported that the most 
important reason for discharging an employee under their 
supervision was ‘‘failure to improve after repeated warn- 
ings,’’ the second reason was ‘‘unacceptable personality 
traits,’ and the third was ‘‘other breaking points’’ which 
included, among other reasons, union affiliation.” 

More recently, job performance has been found to account 
for a greater component of involuntary turnover than job 
attitudes.*° In a 1981 study, employees with favorable per- 
formance records, reflected by job productivity, prior pro- 
motions to positions requiring greater responsibility, and 
positive overall performance ratings, were less often dis- 
charged for cause.*! Discharge for cause in this study was 
for theft, insubordination, inability to learn the job, and 
unacceptable performance. 

To what extent has collective bargaining affected the in- 
cidence of employee discharge, if at all? The combined 
evidence seems to suggest that employer attitudes toward 
discharge have changed over the past 70 years. As noted 
earlier, extremely high rates of employee discharge were 
found during the first quarter of the century. With the es- 
tablishment of the National Labor Relations Act and the 
institution of the unemployment insurance program in the 
1930’s, employer motivations to report (or hide) employee 
discharges changed. 

Before the National Labor Relations Act was passed, 
employers were under no restraint to report discharge figures 
accurately, including discharge for union activity. After the 
Act, employers might have wanted to hide discharges due 
to union activity because such discharges were prohibited — 
by law. They might therefore have attributed such separa- 
tions to other reasons, for example, layoff. Conversely be- - 
cause most States deny unemployment compensation entirely 
(or at least for a substantial number of weeks) to employees 
who are discharged for misconduct, employers might be 
motivated to claim that a separation was for misconduct 
when actually it was due to another reason. 

These conflicting effects, of course, complicate any com- 
parison which might be drawn between the magnitude of 
pre-1940 discharge rates and those reported later. It is still 
probably reasonable to conclude, however, that discharge 
rates reported after World War II are more accurate than 
the rates during the early part of the century. 

What has been the impact of collective bargaining on 
employee discharge recently? In 1983, Stieber and Block 
examined the impact of unionization on the discharge rate 


among 234 Michigan employers during 1981.°? The mean 
discharge rate of unionized respondents was 4.4 per 100 
employees, approximately half the discharge rate of non- 
unionized respondents (8.3 per 100). However, no impact 
of unionization on the discharge rate was found when con- 
trolling for the wage level of the firm. One interpretation 
of this result is that protection against discharge afforded 
by unions is illusory. An alternative interpretation is that 
unionized firms have lower discharge rates because “‘they 
have higher quality employees who would be unlikely to be 
discharged even absent a union.’’** 

These results are consistent with longitudinal research. 
James Medoff analyzed the discharge rate in 3-digit man- 
ufacturing industries between 1959 and 1971 and found that 
the discharge rate is ‘‘not more than trivially higher under 
trade unions.’’>4 In an analysis of durable and nondurable 
manufacturing industries, E. David Marwick found that the 
new-hire rate accounted for 94 percent of the variation on 
the discharge rate during 1978.*° The proportion of the 
industry covered under collective bargaining contracts was, 
as in the Medoff study, not significantly related to industry 
discharge rates. Rather, high discharge rates were associated 
with low wage industries which, it was presumed, have a 
less mature work force, invest fewer resources in firm-spe- 
cific human capital, and have a greater number of quits. 

These findings may be due to the method used by the BLS 
to gather discharge data. When an employer discharges a 
nonunion worker, the worker remains discharged. When a 
union worker is discharged and is later reinstated by an 
arbitrator, there is no mechanism to rescind the earlier report 
of a discharge. Because arbitrators’ decisions usually lag 
behind discharges by 6 months to | year or more, the em- 
ployer reports the discharge when it occurs, but cannot 
change this report if the arbitrator decided to reinstate the 
employee. Thus, there may be more of a difference between 
the union and nonunion experience with employee discharge 
than previous studies based on BLS statistics might lead us 
to believe. 


Effect of discharge on the job search 


Three studies were found which examined the impact of 
discharge on job search; two during periods of economic 
prosperity; one during an economic contraction. Results 
were consistent across all studies. Discharged workers sus- 
tained longer periods of unemployment than workers sep- 
arated for other reasons. Charles Myers and W. Rupert 
MacLaurin found that the job search of discharged workers 
from 1937 to 1939 was significantly longer than the job 
search of persons who had previously quit or who had been 
Jaid off.36 The mean duration of the job search for discharges 
was 4.7 months, with less than one-fifth able to find other 
jobs within the first month of unemployment; in contrast, 
50 percent of the voluntarily separated workers obtained a 
job within the first month after job separation. A greater 
proportion of dischargees also experienced the longest 


periods of unemployment; 4 percent of the discharged workers 
faced 19 to 24 months of job search, compared with 
1 percent of the workers who were on indefinite layoffs. 

This evidence is consistent with a conclusion derived from 
mobility research.*” In 1954, Herbert Parnes reported that 
employees who were involuntarily separated from their last 
job were financially disadvantaged when attempting to lo- 
cate a job, in comparison to workers who had voluntarily 
separated. The job search of the involuntarily separated 
workers was found to be both longer and more costly. 

Both studies were conducted during periods of relative 
prosperity. However, the Jack Stieber and Richard Block 
study, conducted during a recession, surveyed employer 
attitudes toward hiring discharged workers. When deciding 
whether to hire an applicant who was otherwise qualified 
for a position, employers were asked to evaluate the extent 
to which a previous discharge would influence the organi- 
zation’s decisions to hire the applicant. Results indicated 
that employers awarded a strong negative weight to a pre- 
vious discharge for any reason. Even if the previous dis- 
charge was for incompetence, which employers weighted 
as the least negative reason for discharge, 85 percent of 
employers attached ‘‘much importance’’ to the previous 
discharge or ‘‘would not hire’ the applicant. Regardless of 
economic conditions, employers apparently hesitate to hire 
previously discharged workers over qualified job applicants 
who have been laid off for economic reasons or who have 
voluntarily quit their previous jobs. 


Seniority and age 


To the extent that senior workers are generally more pro- 
ductive and more likely to have a longer history of accept- 
able service, they should be less prone to discharge than 
newly employed workers. Research generally supports this 
expectation. Employee discharge in one company was in- 
versely associated with length of service.** A greater pro- 
portion of new hires were also discharged during weak rather 
than strong economic periods. Seventy-three percent of the 
discharged employees during 1921 and 76 percent during 
1922 had less than 1 year seniority. During the subsequent, 
economically weaker 2-year period, 95 percent and 91 per- 
cent of the dischargees had less than 1 year seniority. Work- 
ers under age 25 accounted for nearly one-half of all discharged 
during 1924. 

Considering age a proxy for seniority, Charles Myers and 
W. Rupert MacLaurin found that 70 percent of the dis- 
charged workers were 25 years of age or younger.*? Ex- 
trapolating from the raw data reported in a more recent 
study, John P. Wanous and others found a discharge rate 
of 21 per 100 employees for ‘‘newly hired workers.’’4° 
Stephen Stumpf and Patricia Dawley found discharge for 
cause (including theft, unacceptable performance, insubor- 
dination, and inability to learn aspects of the job) to be 
significantly related to age and tenure of the employee.*! 
Zero order correlations between discharge and these factors 
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were negative and significant. 

James Medoff and Katherine Abraham found that senior 
managerial and professional employees working under im- 
plicit contracts in a large corporation were more likely can- 
didates for involuntary termination, including both layoff 
and discharge, than junior employees considered to be better 
performers.*? A strong, positive association was found be- 
tween actual or scheduled layoff and years of company ser- 
vice. More specifically, employees with 30 years or more 
of service were 3.6 times as likely to be laid off or discharged 
as employees with 3 to 10 years of service. According to 
the company, these decisions were based primarily on past 
performance and ability. The authors suggest that one ex- 
planation for this finding may have been that the company 
was motivated to base its decisions on a “‘net value basis.”’ 
Perhaps, the authors suggested, younger workers yielded a 
greater productive output for the money they were paid than 
more senior workers. This particular study has less relevance 
to employee discharge than the other studies because it failed 
to make a distinction between layoffs and discharges. Fur- 
ther, with an average seniority of 15 years, the study was 
weighted heavily in favor of workers having high seniority. 
The finding that an employer would have an economic in- 
centive to discharge highly paid senior workers in such a 
work force seems plausible. 

All of the studies employed different methodologies, con- 
sidered different time periods, and studied different popu- 
lations. Except for the Medoff and Abraham study, however, 
they suggest that younger, less senior workers are more 
likely candidates for discharge. 


Skill level 


The relationship between skill level and employee dis- 
charge has received relatively little attention. For studies 
which used the BLS labor turnover data, no distinction was 
possible between the discharge of lower and higher skilled 
employees. Discharge rates reported by participating estab- 
lishments covered all employees, including salaried officers 
of corporations as well as executives and their staffs. 

A theme in two early studies was that the discharge rate 
was higher for unskilled, presumably lower paid employees, 
that for skilled workers. Paul Brissenden and Emil Frankel 
found that the discharge rate per 100 full time workers was 
only 9 for skilled employees, but 27 for unskilled in 22 of 
the surveyed establishments which provided mobility data 
by occupational grade.** The highest paid employee group, 
middle and upper managerial personnel, was not studied, 
with one exception. Anne Bezanson and others found the 
discharge of ‘‘minor executives’ was considerably lower 
than for semi-skilled or unskilled workers at one large es- 
tablishment during 1923 and 1924.4 

In the Stieber and Block study, respondents provided 
estimates of the number of discharges among nonexempt, 
nonoffice employees and nonexempt, office and clerical em- 
ployees. As expected, the discharge rate among the lower 
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skilled, nonoffice workers was higher, 6.6 per 100 employ- 
ees, than among the office and clerical workers, 5.0 per 100 
employees.*° 

Because discharge data are not often disaggregated by 
skill or occupational level, conclusions must be tentative. 
The limited evidence suggests that less skilled workers are 
more prone to discharge. This would be consistent with 
studies which related discharge to seniority because higher 
skill levels should go hand-in-hand with greater seniority. 


ALTHOUGH ANNUAL DISCHARGE RATES fluctuated widely 
during the early part of the century, discharges have been 
more prevalent during periods of economic prosperity than 
during recessions. Unions, collective bargaining, and the 
various State unemployment insurance systems have un- 
doubtedly made employers more aware of the consequences 
of discharge decisions. It is important to note, however, 
that the discharge rate has fluctuated between 2 per 100 
employees to more than 6 per 100 since World War II, and 
that the factor which appears to have most influenced these 
fluctuations is the state of the economy, not union penetra- 
tion or collective bargaining. The research further indicates 
that job search after discharge is longer than job search after 
a separation for other reasons. Finally, the assertion that 
low level, low paid, less skilled, or low seniority employees 
are more prone to discharge than other employees also re- 
ceived empirical support. CJ 
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Work-related deaths dropped sharply 
during 1983, BLS survey finds 


DIANE M. COTTER 


A total of 3,100 job-related deaths occurred in private sector 
establishments employing 11 workers or more in 1983, com- 
pared with 4,090 fatalities in 1982, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates.! Correspondingly, the fatality incidence 
rate dropped from 7.4 per 100,000 full-time workers in 1982 
down to 5.6 in 1983, continuing a 5-year trend. (See table 1.) 
This decline occurred despite a 4-percent increase in em- 
ployment among those firms. 

Both the reported number of job-related deaths and the 
fatality rates decreased in all eight industry divisions be- 
tween 1982 and 1983. (See tables 2 and 3.) A high of 730 
lives were lost in manufacturing industries in 1983, and a 
low of 70 in finance, insurance, and real estate industries. 
Mining industries had the highest fatality rate of 27.6 and 
finance, insurance, and real estate industries had the lowest 
rate of 1.7 per 100,000 full-time workers. Roughly 400 of 
the 3,100 reported deaths involved a job-related illness. 

The fatality data are based on reports received from a 
sample of employers selected randomly for the Annual Sur- 
vey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses. Participating 
employers provided a brief description of the object or event 
most directly responsible for the death. 

Although the sample for this survey is fairly large, the 
fatality results present a wide range of analytical problems 
which make it difficult to compare year-to-year changes 
precisely. Because the sampling errors are relatively large 
even at the industry division level, the fatalities are classified 
into broad causal categories and represent the average for 
the 1982 and 1983 surveys. 


eS 
Diane M. Cotter is an economist in the Office of Occupational Safety and 
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Table 1. Number and rate of fatalities for employers with 
11 employees or more, private sector, 1979-1983 


Employment Incidence 
(thousands) Fatalities rate! 
61,660 
61,677 
62,895 


61,646 
63,981 


1The incidence rates represent the number of fatalities per 100,000 full-time workers 


(N/EH) x 200,000,000, where 

number of fatalities 

total hours worked by all employees during calendar year 
base for 100,000 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 
hours per week, 50 weeks per year). 


and were calculated as: 
N 4 

FH = 

200,000,000 = 
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Table 2. Employment and occupational fatalities for employ 
1983 


Industry division 


Private: SectObsa:.ccithysastctacetee: chee 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. ............-+. 
MUG sicea cts ctsarener ets tee slayer nusmh orate arate 
GOnISETUICHIOIN Teo ie eee cotta ancde cytes bitsy oes Maman 
EQ (ETA TT fe © eran, ey oes Seat ee mCitae Gs cence oc 


Transportation and public utilities..............-- 
Wholesale and retail trade... . 0.6... 2.0.00. e eee 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............... 


‘Employment is expressed as an annual average and is derived primarily from the BLs— 
State Current Employment Statistics program. Employment estimates have been adjusted 
based on data provided by the Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses to 


Analysis by cause 


During 1982 and 1983, four causal categories accounted 
for the majority of deaths in the private sector: highway 
vehicles, falls, heart attacks, and industrial vehicles or 
equipment. (See table 4.) Nearly three-tenths of all deaths 
were attributed to car and truck accidents; about one-tenth 
each involved falls, heart attacks, and industrial vehicles or 
equipment. The remaining deaths were caused by assaults, 
electrocutions, entrapments or strikes by objects other than 
vehicles or equipment, aircraft crashes, explosions, fires, 
plant machinery operations, and gas inhalations. 

Highway vehicles were the leading cause of work-related 
deaths in 6 of the 8 industry divisions and caused nearly 30 
percent of the total fatalities. As in previous years, highway 
vehicles were responsible for the most fatalities in the in- 
dustries of mining—oil and gas extraction only; manufac- 
turing; transportation and public utilities; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services.* Along with lethal assaults, 
they were a major cause of death in the wholesale and retail 
trade industry. The largest percentage—about one-third— 


Table 3. Incidence rates of occupational fatalities for 
employers with 11 employees or more, by industry 
division, 1982-83 


Fatality incid 1 
Industry division ty Incidence rate 


SES ~ 


Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 


nm 


4 
4 
3 
i. 

AS; 
9 
8 
5 
5 


8. 
4 

a 
3. 
2. 
3. 


'The incidence rates represent the number of fatalities per 100,000 full-time workers 
and were calculated as: (N/EH) x 200,000,000, where 
N = _ number of fatalities 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year 
200,000,000 = base for 100,000 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 
hours per week, 50 weeks per year). 
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ers with 11 employees or more by industry division, 1982 and 


Fatalities 


exclude establishments with fewer than 11 employees. 
Note: Because of rounding, components may not add to totals. 


of highway fatalities occurred in the transportation and pub- 
lic utilities industry. (See table 5.) Some of these deaths 
involved collisions or single vehicle accidents, such as over- 
turning or running off the roadway, while others occurred 
at the worksite when employees were run over. 

Falls were responsible for nearly 12 percent of all fatal- 
ities. About 2 of 5 of these fatalities involved construction 
workers and another | of 5 occurred in the manufacturing 
industry. Some of the workers lost their lives from falling 
off scaffolds and others by falling into plant machinery. 

Heart attacks caused approximately 11 percent of all job- 
related deaths. One-half of these fatalities were in the con- 
struction and manufacturing industries and a fifth occurred 
in the services industry. 

Industrial vehicles or equipment such as tractors and high- 
lift trucks were involved in nearly 10 percent of all fatalities. 
The construction and manufacturing industries combined 
accounted for more than half of these deaths. A tenth of the 
deaths were experienced in the agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing industry. 

Fatalities involving contact with carcinogenic or toxic 
substances, drowning, train accidents, and various occu- 
pational illnesses were included in the ‘‘all other’’ category, 
which accounted for 3 percent of the total. 


Analysis by industry 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. Industrial vehicles or 
equipment were involved in 25 percent of the fatalities in 
this industry while highway vehicles accounted for 24 per- 
cent of the job-related deaths. Thirteen percent of the deaths 
involved falls and 12 percent, electrocutions. 


Mining—oil and gas extraction only. Highway vehicles 
accounted for 18 percent of the fatalities and industrial ve- 
hicles or equipment were responsible for 14 percent. Em- 
ployees struck by falling or flying objects—other than vehicles 
or equipment—accounted for 13 percent of the fatalities, 
and falls were associated with 11 percent. 


Table 4. Distribution of fatalities by cause for employers with 11 employees or more, private sector, 1982 and 1983" 


(In percent) 


Mining— 


Cause? - Seceny oll and gas 
and fishing | extraction 


FaBait AACKS or Merechcrs csi cassis a cho uoi 
Industrial vehicles or equipment..... . 
Assaults 


ers) 
NO-NO 


EIBCUOCUUONS 3) cccrske« s:6. siiciass etalon 
Caught in, under, or between objects 
other than vehicles or equipment... . 
Struck by objects other than vehicles or 
SMUIDMENT Sa eR na wee conde 


ISS 86.5 So Soe ete Coenen 
Plant machinery operations ......... 
as inhalatiOnic Gane se Gee eee aus a 
MEAOMOL deter, Puce cys its alhadeee cee ane 


WHNMNMwo 2k a N 


It is impossible to estimate year-to-year changes precisely because sampling errors are 
large at the industry division level. Therefore, the results are for both years rather than a 
comparison between them. 


2Cause is defined as the object or event associated with the fatality. 


ami coal, metal and nonmetal mining, and railroads, for which data are not avail- 
able. 


= 
ao 100 


Finance, 
Insurance, 
and real 

estate 


Transportation 
and public 
utilities‘ 


Wholesale 
and retall 
trade 


Services 


Dt ad 


4Excludes railroads. 
5Less than 1 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100. 


Table 5. Distribution of fatalities by industry division for employers with 11 employees or more, private sector, 1982 and 


1983' 


(In percent) 


Mining— 
Cause? Private sy tom oil and gas 
sector and fishing marectse 
y 
Highway vehicles...........-.-5. 
SAR 5 ye a nee Stee Seneca 
HBA AHACKS fierce ac ens Soe 


Industrial vehicles or equipment ...... 
[ASGEVT Ss Signe oe PCR ce eee 


PIRCHECUUDNS oes cesiedeucls cia > S06 Shen 
Caught in, under, or between objects 
other than vehicles or equipment... . 
Struck by objects other than vehicles or 
EQUIPMENt. 00.5 ee ke os 
ATC Rag CIASROS= cass success areas onezsi4 


EXDIOSIONS ieee eysete ce eters ss 2s 
FC ST  far a eke sue rarely ale 8 
Plant machinery operations ........- 
Weds  IMAIALOM eet ecm ce nero one te 
LOGS Tretia UME, Se a ron nace 


1\t is impossible to estimate year-to-year changes precisely because sampling errors are 
large at the industry division level. Therefore, the results are for both years rather than a 
comparison between them. 


2Cause is defined as the object or event associated with the fatality. 


3Excludes coal, metal and nonmetal mining, and railroads, for which data are not avail- 
able. 


Construction. Employees who died after falling accounted 
for 26 percent of the recorded cases. Highway vehicles 
accounted for 16 percent and industrial vehicles or equip- 
ment were involved in 15 percent of the deaths. Heart attacks 
and electrocutions were each responsible for 13 percent of 
the cases. 


Manufacturing. Twenty percent of the fatalities involved 
highway vehicles and 12 percent were attributable to in- 
dustrial vehicles or equipment. Heart attacks and falls ac- 
counted for 11 and 9 percent of the deaths. 


Transportation | Wholesale ae. 
Manufacturing and public and retail and aoe Services 

utilities trade estate 

13 

10 

20 

5 

24 

1 6 

0 2 

0 4 

7 16 

0 5 

0 2 

0 0 

0 2 

0 13 


4Excludes railroads. 
5Less than 1 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100. 


Transportation and public utilities. As in previous years, 
almost one-half of all fatalities involved highway vehicles. 
Employees who were entrapped by objects other than ve- 
hicles or equipment accounted for 11 percent of the deaths. 


Wholesale and retail trade. Highway vehicles and as- 
saults, where robbery was generally the motive, each ac- 
counted for 28 percent of the reported deaths. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate. Highway vehicles 
caused virtually one-half of the fatalities. Falls and heart 
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attacks were each associated with 13 percent of the fatal 
cases. 


Services. Almost one-third of the deaths involved highway 
vehicles and one-fifth resulted from heart attacks. 


Background of survey 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses 
is a Federal—State program in which employers in private 
industry maintain records under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. Excluded from this survey are the self- 
employed, farmers with fewer than 11 employees, private 
households, employees in the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies, and those establishments in which work- 
ing conditions are covered by other Federal safety and health 
laws. 

Since 1977, the data on occupational fatalities reflect only 
those deaths in establishments with 11 employees or more. 
The 1982 survey entitled ‘‘BLS’ 1982 survey of work-related 
deaths’’ was published in the Monthly Labor Review, March 
1984, pp. 43-45. 

The 1983 survey comprised a sample of 280,000 units. 
The relative standard errors, which are a measure of the 
sampling error in the estimates, are given in the following 
tabulation and are to be used only in conjunction with the 


numbers of fatalities or the incidence rate for 1982 and 1983 
shown in tables | through 3. 


Relative 
standard 
Industry error 
Private: S@CtOL: &. oh imnaise eats oases erret I 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing............ 35 
Mining 03 3 <. antes oon eee ee een 24 
Construction éi<.00 6 os sb sete othe xtc caer 13 
Manufacturing 6... 35... stances Seen 6 
Transportation and public utilities ........... 15 
Wholesale and retail trade .................. 23 
Finance, insurance, and real estate........... 48 
Services 2.2542. 5S BEG a ee ee 35 
FOOTNOTES 


'The difference in the fatality estimates between 1982 and 1983 was 
statistically significant. 

?The Mine Safety and Health Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the Federal Railroad Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Transportation provided data for the number of deaths in coal, metal, 
and nonmetal mining and railroads but not for the objects or events involved 
in the cases. 


Foreign Labor 
Developments 


The impact of microelectronics 
on employment: Japan’s experience 


ROBERT W. BEDNARZIK 


Spurred by both political and economic factors, Japan has 
achieved a position of clear preeminence in the production 
and consumption of robotic technology, including a com- 
prehensive industrial program aimed at microelectronic de- 
velopment.! The fact that output and consumption are 3 to 
4 times the U.S. levels, a ratio that is expected to persist 
well into the 1980’s, has led to the conclusion that the 
Japanese are roughly 5 years ahead of the United States in 
applying various kinds of microelectronic equipment. 

In response to rapid innovations in the workplace, the 
Japanese Ministry of Labor surveyed several manufacturing 
firms to determine the impact of technology on workers.” 
The study, entitled ‘‘The Relationship Between Technical 
Innovation and Labor,’’ was made available to the U.S. 
Department of Labor through a cooperative program with 
the Japanese Ministry of Labor. This program and those 
with other countries encourages the sharing of information 
on labor-related issues that may be of mutual interest. 

This report presents significant results of the survey which 
was designed to ascertain the impact of the changes brought 
about by the application and production of integrated cir- 
cuitry (or microelectronics) referred to as IC equipment. 
Approximately 10,000 private manufacturing enterprises 
employing 100 or more workers were surveyed in November 
1982. Actually, the sample inculdes nearly all Japanese 
manufacturing firms with 100 employees or more. 

Of course, given social and cultural differences, each 
country may differ in adjusting to technological change, but 
the initial impact of the introduction may be very similar.* 

The increased use of computer-controlled machines and 
robots in U.S. factories has resulted in a rising concern of 
the impact that these new technologies will have on em- 
ployment. Many believe that factory automation is neces- 
sary to help troubled U.S. manufacturers become more 
productive and competitive. However, there are adjustment 


ee ee 
Robert W. Bednarzik is an economist in the Division of Foreign Economic 


Research, Bureau of International Labor Affairs. 


costs associated with moving from the old to the new way 
of doing things. The extent of these costs is embodied in 
three issues put forth by a congressional examination of the 
spread of programmable automation in manufacturing. Will 
the new technologies put a significant number of people out 
of work? Will their introduction ‘dehumanize’ the work 
environment of those who remain? And how can the United 
States best prepare its education and training system to re- 
spond to the growing use of computerized manufacturing 
automation? 4 

Until recently, there was relatively little concern in Japan 
about the impact of technological innovation on jobs and 
working conditions.» Now, however, attitudes have shifted 
toward concern. The overall economic situation has dete- 
riorated somewhat and technology is spreading from big to 
small businesses and from manufacturing to service indus- 
tries. 


Applications of microelectronics 


The proportion of Japanese enterprises using IC equipment 
was 59.4 percent. Almost all large firms with 1,000 or more 
workers used such equipment, as did three-fourths of the 
medium-sized firms with 200-999 employees, and about 
half of the small firms with 100-199 workers. The vast 
majority of these firms (47.9 percent) were only users—not 
users as well as producers—of IC equipment. 

The application of 1c equipment in Japan is widespread 
among manufacturing industries. The proportion of usage 
is highest in the four machinery-related industries—general 
machinery, precision machinery, electric equipment, and 
transport equipment. Even in the textile, clothing, food- 
stuffs, and tobacco industries, IC equipment is used in around 
40 percent of the firms. 

The extent of usage also varied by manufacturing pro- 
cesses: Processing (changing raw materials) was nearly 90 
percent automated, assembly and inspection each about 50 
percent, and shipping around 30 percent. Application of IC 
equipment progressed from processing and inspection pro- 
cesses—many of which were implemented by 1974—to 
assembly, shipping, and other processes. The primary rea- 
sons for implementing the new technology were related to 
improving the firm’s competitive position in the market 
place. Two-thirds of the firms employing IC equipment cited 
‘‘to improve product quality and precision”’ and ‘‘a labor- 
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saving measure’’ as their reasons for doing so. These reasons 
did not vary much by firm size. 


Impact on employment 


The introduction of Ic equipment changed, in a number 
of cases, both the method of production and the contents 
of production steps. In manufacturing, great progress was 
made in processing and assembly by automating several 
individual steps. Moreover, in inspection and shipping, the 
conventional flow of work changed completely. Job tasks 
were added as well as eliminated in the processes employing 
IC equipment. Such changes also extended to other processes 
elsewhere in the plant. These changes affected employment 
levels, training needs, skill requirement, working hours, and 
working conditions. 


Employment levels. A comparison was made of the num- 
ber of employees in the entire firm (excluding office em- 
ployees) between the date the Ic equipment was introduced 
and the previous year. Although factors other than the in- 
troduction of IC equipment were involved, employment in- 
creased in 5 percent of the firms employing such equipment 
and decreased in 30 percent. However, in two-thirds of the 
firms that reported a decline in employment, the decrease 
was less than 20 percent. (See table 1.) Small firms reported 
larger employment increases and smaller decreases than large 


Table 1. Percent of increases or decreases in 
employment and percent of firms providing training to 
production workers in integrated circuitry-equipped firms, 
by provider of training and firm size, November 1982 


Large firms | Medium 
(1,000 firms 
workers or | (300-999 

more) workers) 


Small firms 
(100-299 
workers) 


Percent of firms with 
integrated-circuitry-related 
employment changes 


Increases: 
Total 
9 percent or less 
10-19 percent 
20-29 percent 
30-49 percent 
50-99 percent 
100 percent 


Decreases: 


9 percent or less 
10-19 percent 
20-29 percent 
30-49 percent 
50 or greater 


Percent of ic-equipped 
firms providing training to 


‘Percentages do not add to 100 because some firms used more than one method to 
provide training. 
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firms. Not surprisingly, most of the employment changes 
occurred in the manufacturing processes where IC equipment 
was introduced. There were no employment level changes 
in about two-thirds of the firms using IC equipment. Among 
firms that were only producers (not users) of IC equipment, 
twice as many reported increases than decreases in em- 
ployment. 

The employment cutbacks were absorbed with very min- 
imal dismissals by internal reassignments and transfers to 
associated facilities. Almost all of the workers who were 
reassigned or transferred remained at the same business site; 
most were usually transferred to other production processes 
within the same plant, only about 10 percent were trans- 
ferred into office or sales sections. Dismissals or recruitment 
of voluntary retirees occurred in only 0.4 percent of the 
firms using IC equipment. Provisions for changes in working 
conditions, including transfers and required training, were 
generally discussed with trade union representatives in ad- 
vance of the introduction of the new equipment. 


Training needs. An education and training program al- 
lowing for time away from the job, was available to most 
workers (60 percent) who remained a part of the production 
process. 

Of the firms where workers were transferred to another 
unit, a higher proportion carried out “‘off-the-job’’ education 
and training programs when transferring workers to office 
or sales sections (51 percent), than when transferring them 
to another manufacturing process (38 percent). These trends 
were the same in all enterprise sizes. 

Vendors and manufacturers of IC equipment were the 
main providers of education and training to workers who 
remained in the process where the IC equipment was used. 
A large percentage of IC equipment users provided the train- 
ing themselves or supplemented their training with that pro- 
vided by the vendors, or both. (See table 1.) Large firms, 
for example, were more apt than other firms to provide the 
training themselves. Although large firms were more likely 
than small firms to make training available in general, the 
difference—65 percent versus 58 percent—was not very 
great. Small firms relied on the parent company much more 
than large firms for their training needs. 


Skill requirements. The need for an education and training 
program is related to the large number of changes in the 
skills required for the manufacturing processes subsequent 
to the introduction of Ic equipment. Nearly 70 percent of 
the firms using IC equipment experienced a change in the 
types or levels of skills required in the production process. 
In nearly two-thirds of these firms, new skills in addition 
to the conventional ones were required. (See table 2.) Nearly 
the same percentages of firms (15 percent) required workers 
with ‘‘new skills in lieu of conventional skills’’ as workers 
where ‘‘lower level of skills was sufficient.’’ 

The requirement for new skills and higher levels of skills 


Table 2. Percent distribution of changes in skills required 
by manufacturing processes in integrated circuitry- 
equipped firms, by type of process, November 1982 


[In percent] 


Percent New skills | Higher level 

requiring | ew skitts| and of Lower level 

ic-related required conventional | conventional ’ 
skill skills CTT ia eps 


changes required required 


All manufacturing 
processes 
Processing... . 


Inspection... . 
Shipping 


Other processes 


was slightly more prominent for processes directly involving 
production, such as processing and assembly, than for aux- 
iliary processes such as inspection and shipping. 

The reason behind the change in skill requirements was 
the change in job tasks that followed the introduction of 
new equipment. Nearly two thirds of the firms employing 
IC equipment reported major changes in job tasks. Gener- 
ally, heavy, dangerous, and repetitive work decreased while 
supervision and maintenance of equipment tasks increased: 


Percent 


Reporting decreases in: Heavy labor..............-+- 36.8 
Simple, repetitive tasks....... 5525 


Dangerous and harmful work. 30.5 
Reporting increases in: Equipment surveillance or 
SUPELVISION.... 2.002 -~ +5000 51.9 
Equipment maintenance ...... 43.0 
Simple, repetitive tasks....... 18.2 


Reactions to microelectronics 


Recruitment. The changes in job tasks and skill require- 
ments that accompanied the introduction of Ic equipment in 
the production process also lead to changes in recruitment. 
Slightly more than 10 percent of such firms experienced 
large changes in the types of workers they recruited. For 
example, nearly seven times as many firms reported in- 
creases than decreases in recruiting college graduates with 
science and engineering majors. (See table 3.) Decreases 
were more prevalent in recruiting college graduates in other 
fields. Recruitment of male high school graduates increased, 
while female recruitment decreased slightly overall. The 
recruitment of part-time workers increased a little, espe- 
cially in smaller firms. The ratio of increases to decreases 
in the total number recruited was highest in small, rather 
than large firms among the worker groups studied. 


Work force composition. Changes in the composition of 
the firms’ work forces resulted from the internal transfers 
and changes in recruitment that accompanied the introduc- 
tion of IC equipment. Twelve percent of the firms with Ic 
equipment reported large compositional work force changes 


and a greater percentage of large (rather than small) firms 
reported such changes. (See table 3.) 

Some of the changes at first glance may appear to be 
contradictory to the findings reported earlier in this sum- 
mary. For example, although increases in the number of 
technicians outnumbered decreases 5 to 1, the percentage 
of firms reporting an increase in the number of skilled work- 
ers was only slightly higher than the percentage reporting 
a decrease. Moreover, the percentage of firms that reported 
an increase in the number of unskilled workers was larger 
than those that reported a decrease. The large increase in 
the number of technicians is, however, consistent with the 
increased recruitment of science and engineering graduates. 
The expected losses in the number of skilled precision pro- 
duction occupations and machine operators, assemblers and 
inspectors, all of which can be handled to some extent by 
IC equipment, would somewhat offset gains in other jobs 
requiring new or higher skills, or both. The fact that there 
was an increase in the number of unskilled workers in firms 
reporting large compositional changes is consistent with the 
finding that conventional skills were still needed in con- 
junction with new skills or were sufficient in some cases. 

Subsequent to installing 1c equipment, the work force of 
small firms reflected a higher proportion of young workers 
and male workers than previously. By contrast, the com- 
position of the work force in large firms shifted towards 


Table 3. Ratio of increases to decreases, by firm size, in 
the number of recruits, by education and in the number of 
workers, by selected groups in integrated-circuitry firms, 
November 1982 


Large firms ee Small firms 
; firms 

Characteristic workers or | (300-999 rear 
more) workers) 


Education of worker 


Percent of ic-equipped firms 
with large changes in 
recruitment 000. 9.0.55: 


Ratio of increases to decreases: 


College graduates: 
Science and engineering ... 


Selected group 


Percent of ic-equipped firms 
with large changes in work 
force composition ........ 


Ratio of increases to decreases: 
Skilled workers .....---- 
Unskilled workers ......-- 
Technlelans ose. es eee 
Menten cares ec ea 
Average age of work force? . . 


tRatio of the percentage of firms reporting an increase in the population of male 
laborers to the percentage reporting a decrease. 

2Ratio of the percentage of firms reporting that the age composition of their work 
force became older to the percentage reporting it became younger. 

Note: A ratio of 1.0 means that increases equalled decreases; less than 1.0 means 
decreases exceeded ircreases; and greater than 1.0 means increases exceeded de- 
creases. 
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older workers and male workers, perhaps because younger 
workers, especially women, were the first to be transferred. 
(See table 3.) 


Working conditions, hours, and concerns. The impact of 
the introduction of Ic equipment on working conditions and 
work organizations was also examined. A large majority of 
the firms guaranteed to maintain conventional wages. In 
terms of working hours, 80 percent of the firms using IC 
equipment reported no change, and among firms where it 
did change, working hours became shorter. A number of 
firms employing IC equipment introduced shiftwork, per- 
haps as a way to avoid dismissals. 

In matters of major interest to workers whose jobs were 
affected, the proportion reporting ‘“wage concerns’’ was the 
lowest at 7.5 percent (partly because of the wage guarantee). 
(See table 4.) Not far behind that proportion was job security 


Table 4. Matters of major interest to workers in integrated 
circuitry-equipped firms by size of firm, November 1982 


(In percent] 


Large firms | tedium firms| Small firms 


(oma [sna 


or more) 


(100-299 


workers) workers) 


Job security 
Education and training . . . 


Working hours 
Safety and health 


at 13 percent. Education and training (64 percent), safety 
and health (41 percent), and working hours (31 percent) 
were the areas of most concern. These high-to-low per- 
centages of concerns did not vary much by firm size. How- 
ever, workers in small firms were not as likely as those in 
large to report training and safety and health matters as major 
area of interest. 

Although employers were also concerned with how to 
best retrain their workforces, they were more concerned with 
how they would obtain technically oriented workers and 
how they would utilize older workers. [a 


FOOTNOTES 


'The 150 page, 40 table report that presents the survey results is an 
outline of a study on the Relationship Between Technical Innovation and 
Labor (Tokyo, Japan, Ministry of Labor, Department of Statistics and 
Information, August 1983). The complete study is available from the 
National Technical Information Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Springfield, vA, report number pB84—174937 ($21.50). 

?U.S.—Japan Comparative Study of Employment Adjustment (Washing- 
ton, Dc, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of International Labor Affairs, 
Division of Foreign Economic Research and Japan Ministry of Labor, 
March 1985). 

3The Robotics Industry (Washington, pc, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, International Trade Administration, April 1983). 

4 Computerized Manufacturing Automation: Employment, Education, and 
the Workplace (Washington, pc, U.S. Congress, Office of Technology 
Assessment, OTA—cIT—235, April 1, 1984). 

5Kimihiro Masamura, ‘‘Minimizing High Tech’s Adverse Effects,’” 
Economic Eye, June 1984, pp. 27-29. 


Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in October is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Employer and location Private industry Labor organization! Nene 
workers 
Southeastern Siates Boilermakers Employers (Interstate)? ............. | Construction ............. Boilermakersiees eae settee 7,000 
Associated Garment Industries of St. Louis, underwear branch (Missourl) ... | Apparel ...........--..5. Ladies’ Garment Workers ....... 3,000 
PA HMINION SEC ORMEMETStALS)) cumisratdle suse Giskoarbecsle ec steno stcesfoits ay'sie ae cee ea RUimiture ee nett ae sen es ace Wpholsterersh = see sesr sete eet 1,400 
Printing Industries of Metropolitan New York, printers (New York, Ny) .. | Printing and publishing ...... Typographical Union .......... 4,400 
American Enka Corp. (Lowland, TN) ..-........- ee eee eee eee ‘Chemicals ne ciens cucustsicuc eee Clothing and Textile Workers .... 2,200 
Libbey—Owens—Ford Co. (Interstate) ..... 1... 0-02 e ee eee eee es Stone, clay, and glass products . | Aluminum, Brick and Glass Workers 2,800 
Mivens—ilinois, Inc. (Vineland, NJ) a6 6 ccc ie see tease owes Stone, clay, and glass products . | Glass Workers ............-.. 1,600 
PT Components, Inc. (Indianapolis, IN) .....-..--+ +++ eee eee ee Machinery rete car ute nrc: Steelworkers. ent ates eee 1,200 
Chrysler Corp., hourly (Interstate) ......--- +--+. sees eee ee eees Transportation equipment .... | Auto Workers .............-. 41,500 
Chrysler Corp., salaried (Interstate) ...- 2.2... - eee eee eee ee eee ee Transportation equipment .... | Auto Workers ............... 5,300 
ie Walnew(Cleveland, OH): Sab. . nile sn atnclelels oes clea peso ess Transportation equipment .... | Aircraft Workers Alliance (Ind.) . . 3,000 
Mimex Corp, (Waterbury, C1). sr scree ee iw ot pee ee wee JA UINS, og navn abo ae e Waterbury Watch Workers ...... 1,000 
Jersey Central Power and Light Co. (Morristown, NJ) ...--.--++++--: WGHOES cee ee teen Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....... 2,600 
Florida Power and Light Co. (Florida) ..........--..2-e--eseeee- Utilities: tates arcu Serre Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......- 5,000 
Consolidated Gas Supply Corp. (West Virginia) ........-.--.+-50+5 (Uni Ces goo o Oe Ubime 6 oon Service Employees '® sy. nee crn 1,750 
Duke Power Co. (North Carolina and South Carolina) ............--- Mitilitiesss ee eee ek ee ee Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....... 1,850 
Dayton Power and Light Co. (Dayton, OH) ......--- +--+ seer rere es Utilities: , tgage st teialens care UtilityaW Orkersmie nae enter air 2,200 
Wisconsin Public Service Co. (Wisconsin) ............+000000005> Utilities: areeeiiames cote eerens ters hd Operating Engineers ..........- 1,100 
Food Employer Council, Inc. (Northern California) .......--...++--- Retail trade ea. acon ens Food and Commercial Workers .. . 8,000 
Chain and independent food stores (New Mexico) ......-----+++++++> Retail traders eae aes fence Food and Commercial Workers .. . 2,300 
New York Retail Druggists Association (New York and New Jersey) .... Retail \trade Fors ere lens ues = Retail, Wholesale and Department 4,000 
Store Union 
Prudential Insurance Company of America (Interstate) ..........-.+-- Insurance eee atest «kee Life Insurance Agents (Ind.) ..... 1,900 
Walt Disney World/Epcot Center (Lake Buena, FL) ....--..---++---- AmusementS -.2.0.. 4: +2: Service Trades Council Union .... 8,000 


Number of 
la : : tf 
Government activity Labor organization workers 
Education acre sete eet ieee Education Association (Ind.) ..... 1,800 


1Affiliated with AFL—cIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 2Industry area (group of companies signing same contract). 


Wisconsin: Madison Board of Education, teachers .......------+++-> 
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Developments 1n 
Industrial Relations 


Electrical contract calls for ‘agency shop’ 


More than 100,000 employees of the General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. were covered by 
agreements negotiated by a Coordinated Bargaining Com- 
mittee comprising 13 unions. As usual, the first settlement 
was with GE and set a pattern for the Westinghouse accord. 

One feature of the settlements was adoption of an agency 
shop provision requiring new employees and current em- 
ployees who are not union members to either join the union 
at their facility or pay the union an amount equal to union 
dues. William H. Bywater, president of the International 
Union of Electronic Workers (IUE), said this will add 3,000 
to 4,000 workers at GE alone ‘‘who will be paying for our 
services. It is the equivalent of organizing a new IUE shop 
of that many workers.”’ 

Another feature was new preferential hiring and other job 
security provisions intended to aid workers affected by plant 
closings. According to the IUE, 13,000 of the 60,000 work- 
ers it had represented at GE in 1982 have since been laid 
off. Two changes in the GE contracts designed to increase 
worker job security were (1) 5-year recall rights for workers 
laid off after completing 1 year of service (previously, recall 
rights ranged from | year for workers with 1 to 2 years of 
service to 5 years for those with 5 or more years of service), 
and (2) extending coverage of the Job and Income Security 
program by broadening the definition of ‘‘transfer of work’’ 
to cover all workers directly affected by cutbacks, including 
salaried, maintenance, and service shop workers. Previ- 
ously, only production workers were covered by the pro- 
gram. The revised program provides for participants to have 
transfer rights to any of three GE plants within 250 miles of 
the plant where the layoffs occurred; 39-week pay guaran- 
tees for workers threatened by job losses resulting from the 
transfer of work or the introduction of automation, up from 
a 26 week guarantee; an immediate pension plus a $5,000 
bonus for employees 60 or older with 15 years of service, 
who elect to be considered for termination (rather than 


‘“‘bumping’’ a shorter-service employee) because of such 
job losses, while those 55 to 60 years of age with 25 years 


“Developments in Industrial Relations’’ is prepared by George Ruben of 
the Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary sources. 
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of service would receive 50 percent pay continuation until 
they become eligible for pension or Social Security benefits; 
and $3,000 education and training payments to displaced 
workers, up from $1,800. 

Wage provisions included immediate payments equal 
to 3 percent of the worker’s pay rate multiplied by 
2,080, the number of hours the workers are expected to 
be compensated for during the first contract year. If the 
employees are compensated for more than 2,080 hours 
during the year, they will receive an additional amount 
at the end of the year; if they are compensated for less 
than 2,080 hours, they will not have to refund the 
difference. 

In June of 1986 and 1987, the employees will receive 3 
percent specified wage increases. In addition, in a move to 
reduce the compression of pay rates that had developed over 
the years between workers in lower and higher pay grades, 
all rates were increased on July 1, 1985 by 1 cent for each 
full or partial 15-cent unit by which they exceeded $9.90 
an hour. 

During the first 2 contract years, employees’ pay will be 
subject to automatic semiannual cost-of-living adjustments 
calculated at the existing rate of 1-cent-an-hour for each 
0.175-percent rise in the Bureau of Labor Statistics CPI-w. 
In the third year, the formula will be 1 cent for each 0.15 
percent rise in the CPI-w. 

Workers hired after July 1, 1985, will not begin to move 
toward the top rate for their pay grade until they accrue 6 
months of service and the number of steps to the top was 
increased by two for each grade. 

Other provisions included a two-stage increase in mini- 
mum pension rates, to a range of $16—$22 a month for each 
year of credited service; an increase in the ‘‘formula ben- 
efit,’’ which generally results in pensions larger than cal- 
culated according to the minimum rates; a change in the 
employees contribution to the pension plan to 3 percent of 
annual earnings in excess of $14,000 (was $12,000); ad- 
dition of vision care benefits; elimination of the insurance 
deductible for prescribed generic drugs; an increase in min- 
imum life insurance coverage to $35,000 from $30,000; an 
increase in the maximum sickness and accident benefit to 
$250 a week, from $225; an increase in the number of sick 
and personal leave days allowed to be carried over from 1 
year to the next from 20 to 30 days, with accrued days to 


be paid off at retirement; and adoption of a program intended 
to prevent unnecessary hospital admissions and procedures. 


Railroad accord rejected 


Bargaining between the Nation’s railroad and the United 
Transportation Union (UTU) resumed after union members 
rejected a tentative settlement that could have served as a 
pattern-setter for the 12 other unions involved in the pro- 
tracted round of negotiations with the industry. Only one 
of the union’s crafts, the firemen, actually rejected the pro- 
posal, but the union’s constitution requires unanimous ap- 
proval by all seven crafts. The firemen may have been 
influenced to turn down the proposal because it was rumored 
to contain a provision for eliminating their jobs, beginning 
on November 1, 1985. The rumor apparently persisted de- 
spite UTU President Fred A. Hardin’s assurances that the 
proposed contract only called for future negotiations on the 
long-standing issue of the appropriate number of firemen in 
a crew. 

Other terms of the rejected 4-year proposal included a 
$565 immediate lump-sum payment, in lieu of making the 
first specified wage increase retroactive to the July 1, 1984, 
effective date of the contract; a total of 6 specified wage 
increases amounting to 10.5 percent, or an average of $1.37 
an hour over the final 35 months; an increase in the distance 
to be traveled by a train crew during a work shift to qualify 
for a basic unit of pay; continuation of the provision for 
limited automatic cost-of-living pay adjustments; a length- 
ened pay progression schedule for new employees; and elim- 
ination of cabooses from certain types of trains. 


GM-Toyota settle with UAW 


The United Auto Workers settled with New United Mo- 
tors Manufacturing Inc., a joint auto production venture of 
General Motors and Toyota Motor Corp. in Fremont, CA. 
United Motors, which produces a Nova subcompact vehicle 
for sale through GM’s Chevrolet unit, originated early in 
1983 and is located in a GM plant that had been shut down 
in 1982. There had been some conflict between the Auto 
Workers and United Motors over whether the union would 
represent the employees—the union had represented the 
plant’s production workers when it was operated solely by 
GM—but New United Motors eventually accepted the union 
and the parties began the negotiations that resulted in the 
3-year agreement. 

United Workers Region 6 director Bruce Lee, who led 
the union bargaining team, said the contract ‘‘achieves our 
primary goal of insuring that the positive attitude and com- 
mitment [New United Motors] management expects from 
our members is matched by respect and attention to the 
needs and desires of the workers.’’ One provision cited as 
‘‘unprecedented’’ by the union requires New United Motors 
to take ‘‘affirmative measures,’’ including reducing salaries 
of officers and management employees and return to the 
bargaining unit any work that had been contracted out before 


laying off UAW-represented employees. 

The union said that an immediate pay raise of 28 to 40 
cents an hour will result in rates of $13.28 for assemblers 
and $15.95 for top-rated skilled workers. These rates are 
slightly higher than at GM and Ford Motor Co. Other wage 
provisions include a provision for automatic quarterly cost- 
of-living adjustments matching that at the other companies, 
an immediate ratification bonus of $180, a lump-sum pay- 
ment in the second year equal to 2.5 percent of the value 
of hours paid for in the preceding 12 months, followed by 
a similar 2.7-percent payment in the final year. 

The 1,200 workers also will have a 30-minute paid lunch, 
a provision unique to the domestic industry, and the pro- 
vision was made retroactive, resulting in lump-sum pay- 
ments of about $500. 

The contract also provided for— 


e Joint committees to resolve problems resulting from em- 
ployee inability to perform operations within allocated 
time. 

e A joint committee to implement a comprehensive health 
and safety program. 

e Joint consideration of the circumstances of any potential 
discharge or suspension of workers. 

e Seniority to be the determining factor in transfers and 
reassignment, if other factors are equal. 

e A total of 45 paid holidays over the term. 


Worker concessions save American Motors plants 


A threatened closing of American Motors Corp.’s Ke- 
nosha and Milwaukee, wl, plants was averted when 8,000 
members of the Auto Workers agreed to wage cuts and other 
concessions intended to bring labor costs down to the level 
of General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co. In return for 
the concessions, the company pledged to keep the plants 
open for the remaining life of its only two car models, the 
subcompact Alliance and the Encore, both of which are 
experiencing severe sales slowdowns. The company, which 
is 46 percent owned by the Renault automobile firm of 
France, indicated that further concessions would be needed 
before it would consider introducing larger models to com- 
pete in the more popular segment of the industry that has 
developed in the wake of stabilized prices for fuel. Although 
Renault agreed to lend American Motors $174 million, (in 
addition to the $545 million it had invested in the company 
since late 1979), the future was clouded by the fact that 
Renault was suffering severe losses at its home plants and 
was under pressure from its unions to withdraw from man- 
ufacturing in the United States. 

The new 3-year contract at AMC provides for a pay cut 
averaging 60 cents an hour, bringing the average pay to 
about $13, slightly below the levels at GM and Ford. Other 
changes included elimination of 9 paid vacation days per 
year, cuts in the number of company-paid union stewards, 
and changes in work rules. Combined, the concessions were 
expected to reduce the $27 an hour labor cost at AMC to the 
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$24—$25 at Ford and GM. 

A change favorable to the union was the adoption of a 
Job Security Plan similar to that at GM and Ford and financed 
by an AMC commitment of $18 million through the life of 
the next contract, expected to expire in September of 1991. 
The company also agreed to an immediate lump-sum pay- 
ment of $180, and payments in October of 1986 and 1987 
each equal to 2.25 percent of individual employee earnings 
during the preceding 12 months. AMC also agreed to increase 
pensions for future and current retirees and to improve in- 
surance benefits. 

The company did not attempt to win concessions from 
the UAw for its profitable Jeep plant in Toledo, OH, where 
it negotiated a new contract in March 1985. (See Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1985, p. 60.) 

A dispute between AMC and workers at Kenosha, Mil- 
waukee and the Jeep plant had flared up earlier in 1985, 
when the parties disagreed on which of two formulas in the 
1982 contract should be used to restore to workers money 
they had lost by deferring two 3 percent pay increases, 
eliminating a third, and deferring cost-of-living pay ad- 
justments. (The two deferred 3 percent increases were both 
put into effect in January 1985.) Finally, the union accepted 
the formula linked to company profits in 1984, resulting in 
a May 1985 payment equal to 3.8 percent of the $6,000 in 
wage concessions, or about $228. This payback approach 
will be subject to change after 1985, the first year of the 
scheduled 4-year payback period. 


General Dynamics contract ends two-tier wages 


The Machinists union negotiated a contract with General 
Dynamics Corp.’s Pomona, CA, plant that eliminated the 
two-tier pay system established in the prior contract. 

Union Vice President Justin Ostro said, ‘‘The two-tier is 
now dead at GD/Pomona and at the end of the next round 
of aerospace bargaining . . . I am confident that our [Ma- 
chinists] negotiators will have exorcised the evil from any 
other aerospace contracts that have it in place.’’ Under two- 
tier compensation systems, wages or benefits, or both, for 
new employees are temporarily or permanently lower than 
those for employees already on the payroll at the time of 
settlement. The union maintains that elimination of dual pay 
at General Dynamics was necessary because the system had 
hurt morale and production. 

Other provisions of the 3-year accord included a 3-percent 
immediate wage increase; lump-sum payments in the second 
and third years, each equal to 4 percent of employee earnings 
during the preceding 12 months; a two-step increase in the 
pension rate to $18 a month for each year of credited service; 
company-financed HMO medical plans; 10 pay grades, in- 
stead of 17; improved dental insurance; and creation of a 
joint committee to study automation and its impact on em- 
ployees. 
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Drive to organize nursing homes successful 


The Service Employees and United Food and Commercial 
Workers unions drive to organize and negotiate contracts 
with Beverly Enterprises, Inc., the Nation’s largest nursing 
home chain, has showed some success since the unions 
agreed to drop a ‘‘corporate campaign’’ against the company 
in exchange for assurances that Beverly would maintain a 
noncoercive attitude toward organizing efforts. (See Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1984, p. 56.) 

According to the unions, they have won 62 representation 
elections involving 9,000 employees at Beverly homes in 
21 States and have lost 27. Beverly has 940 homes in 44 
States and a total of 87,000 employees. 

During the first half of 1985, the Service Employees union 
negotiated initial contracts at 37 locations, bringing its total 
to 43. The contracts vary in duration from | to 2 years, but 
are generally consistent in duration and provisions in par- 
ticular areas. In Texas, the 9 contracts run for | year. In 
these contracts, and those negotiated elsewhere, the em- 
ployee gains were primarily in the area of work rules, rather 
than employee compensation. Service Employees Local 9 
business agent said the Texas accords give workers the right 
to refuse work on a day off, and require that they be paid 
for a full shift on such a day if they work at least 4 hours; 
and require Beverly to show ‘‘just cause’’ for disciplining 
employees. 

The Food and Commercial Workers union reported 35 
settlements with Beverly, also emphasizing improvements 
rules rather than compensation. 


Truck manufacturer to give lump-sum payments 


In Portland, or, four unions negotiated a contract with 
Freightliner Corp. that provides for lump-sum payments in 
lieu of specified pay increases. Each of the 1,500 workers 
will receive an initial payment of $300, followed by pay- 
ments in July of 1986 and 1987 each equal to 2.25 percent 
of pay for straight-time hours worked plus vacation, holiday, 
and other paid time off during the preceding 12 months. 
The lump-sum payment for 2,080 compensated hours will 
range from $515 to $614, varying by job grade. 

In another change from the preceding contract, workers 
will receive automatic cost-of-living pay adjustments in lump- 
sum payments in October, February, and June of each year 
and the adjustments will not be incorporated into base hourly 
pay rates. Previously, adjustments were included in regular 
weekly pay checks. The adjustment formula remained at 1 
cent an hour for each 0.3-point movement in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics CPI-w (1967 = 100). 

The unions also negotiated a 20-cent-an-hour increase in 
Freightliner’s payment into the pension fund. The unions 
involved in the settlement were the Machinists, Teamsters, 
Painter, and Service Employees. 


Book Reviews 


A practical guide 


Older Employees: New Roles for Valued Resources. By 
Benson Rosen and Thomas H. Jerdee. Homewood, IL, 
Dow Jones-Irwin, 1985. 201 pp. 


Until recently, virtually all institutional rules that influ- 
enced older workers’ retirement decisions pushed workers 
in the same direction—toward retirement at age 65 or ear- 
lier. Even in organizations where no formal policy of man- 
datory retirement existed, the older employee was often 
steered toward retirement. Both public and private pension 
systems provided little or no added benefits for those who 
worked beyond age 65 and few employers offered part-time 
or flexible work arrangements that would allow the worker 
to ease into retirement. On the other hand, because man- 
datory retirement, usually at age 65, was acommon practice, 
some older workers who were not performing satisfactorily 
were probably ‘‘carried’’ by their employers until age 65. 

While many institutions, particularly pension systems, 
still encourage early retirement, one tool has essentially been 
taken away from employers—Federal law now prohibits 
forced retirement prior to age 70. And many employees 
have shown little reluctance in using this protection when 
they perceive that their employment status has been jeop- 
ardized because of their age. 

The authors of Older Employees, Benson Rosen and 
Thomas H: Jerdee, assert that Federal age discrimination 
law may be forcing many business managers to do what 
they should have already been doing, that is, use good 
management practices so that both they and their em- 
ployees could benefit from the continued employment of 
older workers. 

Older employees is an introductory guide for human re- 
source planners and others on how to effectively utilize the 
skills and abilities of older workers. It attempts to steer the 
perception of the older worker/employer relationship away 
from an adversarial one. 

Much of the authors’ material comes from their research 
into management’s perception of older workers, gained 
through survey questionnaires and other methods. Some of 
the most insightful results come from having managers make 
personnel decisions using hypothetical situations. Results 
show that an employee’s age is often a key element in 
managers’ decisions concerning training, promotion, reten- 


tion, and disciplinary actions. Throughout the volume, the 
authors make generous use of case studies that are no doubt 
familiar to many managers. 

The first several chapters cover the issue of age stereo- 
typing, followed by a summary of changes in functional 
abilities and job performance of the older workers. Unfor- 
tunately, documentation that would aid in further exploring 
the research alluded to in this section is lacking. While 
Rosen and Jerdee do not exactly overwhelm the reader with 
information on older-worker performance, the main point 
should be that differences between individuals in terms of 
job performance are far greater within age groups than be- 
tween age groups. Thus, personnel and other management 
decisions must be made on the basis of individual perfor- 
mance. This point is also the cornerstone of age discrimi- 
nation law. 

The last part of this volume is a ‘‘how-to’’ for the business 
manager, beginning with how to live with Federal age dis- 
crimination law to how to do career planning, performance 
assessment, skill updating, and how to design a flexible 
retirement system. Much of this material is like a primer in 
the various aspects of human resource management. Often, 
such as in the discussion of planning for future personnel 
needs or evaluating employee performance, the reader be- 
comes aware that these management tools apply to all em- 
ployees, regardless of age. 

Because this book is a plea for enlightened, nondiscri- 
minatory treatment of older workers, some of the authors’ 
own prejudices and loose interpretations of factual material 
stand out. A very early beacon is the statement that “‘few 
managers harbor prejudice against the older employee,”’ a 
statement that is surprising since the authors spent many 
months of research and several chapters in this book to 
disprove it. Equally disconcerting is the authors’ insistence 
that the intergenerational conflicts between older and youn- 
ger workers, which are exacerbated during periods of high 
unemployment, are a nonissue. The authors further state, 
‘‘delaying retirement should win out because it makes sense 
from the basic economic standpoint of getting more people 
to contribute to the stream of goods and services that are 
available for consumption.’’ Not only is this dubious eco- 
nomic analysis, but such macroeconomic concerns are of 
little relevance to the individual manager. 

Other examples of careless misstatements are that more 
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older people are interested in working and that a majority 
of older workers want to work beyond age 65. These state- 
ments are probably both wrong and misleading. But the 
authors give away the origin of such misstatements when 
they make the judgment that early retirement buyouts lead 
workers to the ‘‘retirement scrap heap.’’ While sometimes 
true (figuratively), such a statement would be an insult to 
the tens of thousands of older workers, who, as a rational 
personal decision, accept such early-out inducements. 

One can easily forgive such overeagerness when the im- 
portance of this book is considered. It is written for business 
administrators by business administrators whereas most of 
the literature on aging and work comes from economists or 
older worker advocates and is of little value at the work- 
place. The book is a practical guide with many useful ex- 
amples and suggestions for action. Most important, with 
only a few lapses into excess, it forcefully argues that the 
goals of the firm are best met by creating an environment 
where all employees, regardless of age, are able to con- 
tribute their best towards those goals. Older workers are too 
often seen as an employer’s problem rather than an asset to 
be exploited. 


—PHILIP L. RONES 


Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Promoting productivity 


Union-Management Cooperation: Structure, Process, and 
Impact. By Michael H. Schuster, Kalamazoo, MI, 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1984. 
235 pp. $17.95, cloth; $12.95, paper. 


Professor Michael H. Schuster examines six different forms 
of cooperative arrangements designed to improve produc- 
tivity: quality circles, quality of worklife (QWL) programs, 
labor-management committees, and three ‘‘gainsharing’’ 
programs: Scanlon, Rucker, and Improshare. He system- 
atically studied and evaluated these efforts and their out- 
comes over a 5-year period. 

A recent study by the New York Stock Exchange reveals 
that 1 in 7 companies with 100 employees or more has some 
form of quality of worklife program. Of the companies 
surveyed with more than 500 employees, 25 percent had 
labor-management committees. Despite the continuing pro- 
liferation of these programs, most of what has been written 
about union-management cooperative efforts has neither fo- 
cused on actual performance measures nor attempted lon- 
gitudinal design methods to measure impacts over time. 
Schuster has done much to remedy this situation. 

At least 50 percent of the text discusses gainsharing. 
There is considerable and rising interest in this topic, and 
these programs do provide inducements to employees to 
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cooperate with management. Their most exciting applica- 
tion, however, is not as mechanistic formulas but as part 
of a comprehensive, holistic approach to changing the cul- 
ture of the organization to one of high commitment. 

The author’s overall typology of programs is limited. 
Many of the cooperative efforts overlap the specified cate- 
gories or defy categorization entirely. Readers may find the 
six divisions expansive in terms of three gainsharing plans 
but somewhat limited in other respects. 

Missing altogether are program types whereby employees 
at the lower levels influence policies decided at higher levels 
through either board representation or some more limited 
form of input at the strategic decisionmaking level. Research 
done by Professors Thomas A. Kochan, Robert B. McKersie, 
and Harry C. Katz at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology establishes that union-management cooperation can 
occur at three levels: (1) shop-floor; (2) collective bargain- 
ing level; and (3) the strategic or corporate level. The book 
would have been strengthened had this third level, which 
may be the essential stage for sustaining and diffusing labor- 
management cooperation, been included. Similarly, there 
is no mention of employee ownership in an organized firm. 
Participation in the equity should warrant as much space as 
any of the more mechanistic approaches to gainsharing. 

Conceding that ‘‘quality of worklife projects are more 
amorphous’’ and ‘‘more difficult to define,’’ Schuster side- 
steps the challenge and defines by example: cafeteria im- 
provements, work rule changes, flexible work hours, 
autonomous work groups, and job redesign and restructur- 
ing. Guided by this limited definition, he concludes that 
‘“some QWL projects will have no participation, while others 
might have informal participation or ad hoc committees to 
work on a particular project.’’ Later we are told, ‘‘In Im- 
proshare Plans and other forms of Quality of Worklife proj- 
ects, supervision has no direct role in the operation of the 
program.’’ The essence of the quality of worklife is partic- 
ipation. Its goal is to foster human development through 
work which is more effectively done as a result. Irving H. 
Siegel and Edgar Weinberg in their book Labor Manage- 
ment Cooperation have this to say about QWL, ‘‘. . . it ought 
to be confined to joint ventures that in the first instance aim ~ 
at satisfying worker’s desires or needs for restructuring of 
the workplace. This restructuring should allow greater par- 
ticipation in decisionmaking on the job, constructive inter- 
action with one’s fellows, and opportunity for personal 
development and self-realization.’’ QWL without full and 
meaningful participation is a sham! Supervisors are very 
much involved but more so in a resource/facilitative role 
and less so in the traditional authoritarian sense. 

This book is written in a style which will appeal more to 
academics than practitioners. Unfortunately, both the sec- 
ond chapter, ‘‘Models of Change,’’ and the third, ‘‘Re- 
search Design,’’ are so replete with the handiwork of the 
academician, that only a very few practitioners would likely 
persevere. The persistent few who survive will be rewarded 


with less arduous and more rewarding reading. 

On the whole, Schuster has produced a useful addition 
to the limited literature in this field. The book makes a 
significant contribution in advancing the principle that pro- 
grams must be tailored to the particular circumstances which 
exist and to the needs and aspirations of the parties. Too 
often, labor and management, without sufficient introspec- 
tion or diagnosis, adopt a prepackaged program that turns 
out to be ill-suited for their needs. Schuster’s book drives 
home the message that different forms of intervention vary 
significantly in their underlying philosophy, impact, and 
effect. 


—JOHN R. STEPP 

Associate Deputy Under Secretary 
Bureau of Labor-Management Relations 
and Cooperative Programs 

U.S. Department of Labor 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series 
collected and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A brief 
introduction to each group of tables provides definitions, notes on 
the data, sources, and other material usually found in footnotes. 

Readers who need additional information are invited to consult 
the BLS regional offices listed on the inside front cover of this issue 
of the Review. Some general notes applicable to several series are 
given below. 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted to 
eliminate the effect of such factors as climatic conditions, industry pro- 
duction schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday buying periods, 
and vacation practices, which might otherwise mask short-term movements 
of the statistical series. Tables containing these data are identified as *‘sea- 
sonally adjusted.’’ Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. 
Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 3—8 were revised in the 
February 1985 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 1984. 
Beginning in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications 
in the seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the 
data are being seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called X—11/ 
ARIMA, which was developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the 
standard X—11 method. A detailed description of the procedure appears 
in The X—11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 12—564E, January 1983). The second 
change is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the 
first 6 months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are 
calculated at mid-year for the July-December period. Revisions of his- 
torical data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 
Annual revision of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
11, 13, 15, and 17 were made in July 1985 using the X—11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
tables 29 and 30 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Price Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published 
for the U.S. average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data are adjusted to eliminate the 
effect of changes in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current 
dollar values by the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component 
of the index, then multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly 
wage rate of $3 and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The 
resulting values are described as ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘constant,’’ or “‘1967’" dollars. 


Availability of information. Data that supplement the tables in this section 
are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a variety of sources. 
Press releases provide the latest statistical information published by the 
Bureau; the major recurring releases are published according to the schedule 
given below. More information from household and establishment surveys 
is provided in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the 
Bureau. Comparable household information is published in a two-volume 
data book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population 
Survey, Bulletin 2096. Comparable establishment information appears in 
two data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and their annual 
supplements. More detailed information on wages and other aspects of 
collective bargaining appears in the monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments. More detailed price information is published each month 
in the periodicals, the cry Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price 
Indexes. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To improve the timeliness of some series, pre- 
liminary figures are issued based on representative but in- 
complete returns. 


r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of 
later data but may also reflect other adjustments. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


MLR table 


Release Period 
date covered number 


Employment situation . September 6 August 


Producer Price Index September 13 August 
Consumer Price Index September 24 August 
Real earnings September 24 August 


Productivity and costs: 
Nonfarm business and manufacturing . . . 


Major collective bargaining settlements .. . . 


Employment Cost Index 
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October 4 


October 11 


October 23 


October 23 


October 28 


October 28 


October 29 


September November 1 October 


September November 15 October 
September November 22 October 


September November 22 October 


3rd quarter 
1st 9 months 


3rd quarter 


EMPLOYMENT DATA FROM THE HOUSEHOLD SURVEY 


EMPLOYMENT DATA-in this section are obtained from the Current 
Population Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The sample consists of about 59,500 households selected 
to represent the U.S population 16 years of age and older. House- 
holds are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any 
time during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who 
worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of 
illness, vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the em- 
ployed total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in 
the job at which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within 
the next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall 
unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of 
the labor force, including the resident Armed Forces. The unemployment 


rate for all civilian workers represents the number unemployed as a percent 
of the civilian labor force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; 
this group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own 
housework, those not working while attending school, those unable to 
work because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work 
because of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily 
idle. The noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of 
age and older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sani- 
tariums, or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States. The labor force participation 
rate is the proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is total employment (including 
the resident Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data presented in table 1. A description of these ad- 
justments and their effect on the various data series appear in the Explanatory 
Notes of Employment and Earnings. 

Data in tables 2-8 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal ex- 
perience through December 1984. 


1. Employment status of the noninstitutional population, 16 years and over, selected years, 1950-84 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Labor force 
ere TU [Unemployed | 
Noninsti- Not in 
tutional Percent of ny Resident Percent of | labor force 
population population Percent 0 armed [| __wiws_-___ labor 
population Total cultural 


Forces 


industries 


ae 106,164 63,377 59.7 60,087 56.6 1,169 58,918 7,160 51,758 3,288 5.2 42,787 
1055 <2 411.747 67,087 60.0 64,234 57.5 2.064 62.170 6.450 55,722 2.852 43 44,660 
oh re 119,106 71,489 60.0 67,639 56.8 1'861 65,778 5 458 60,318 3,852 54 46.617 
tBEE ek oe. 128,459 76,401 59.5 73,034 56.9 1,946 71,088 4,361 66,726 3,366 44 52,058 
as. 130,180 77,892 59.8 75,017 57.6 2.122 72,895 3.979 68.915 2'875 37 52,288 
os ea 132,092 79,565 60.2 76,590 58.0 2.218 74,372 3.844 70,527 2.975 37 52,527 
1968 ...... 134,281 80.990 60.3 78.173 58.2 2.253 75,920 3.817 72.103 2.817 3.5 53.291 
co 136.573 82.972 60.8 80,140 58.7 2.238 77,902 3,606 74,296 2.832 3.4 53,602 
84,889 61.0 80,796 58.0 2,118 78,678 3,463 75,215 4,093 48 54,315 
as nal eee 86,355 60.7 81,340 57.2 1.973 79,367 3,394 75,972 5,016 5.8 55,834 
a 145,939 88,847 60.9 83,966 57.5 1813 82,153 3,484 78,669 4,882 5.5 57,091 
‘<n 148,870 91,203 61.3 86,838 58.3 1774 85,064 3,470 81,594 4355 48 57,667 
a 151,841 93.670 61.7 88,515 58.3 1721 86,794 3,515 83,279 5,156 5.5 58.171 
3 61.6 87,524 56.5 1,678 85,845 3,408 82,438 7,929 8.3 59,377 
ee es! Haid aps 62.0 90,420 573 1668 88,752 3,331 85,421 7,406 76 59,991 
A ne 160.689 | 100,665 62.6 93,673 58.3 1656 92.017 3,283 88.734 6.991 6.9 60,025 
Ne70 aes 163,541 103,882 63.5 97,679 59.7 1'631 96,048 3,387 92.661 6.202 6.0 59,659 
nos .. 166,460 | 106,559 64.0 100,421 60.3 11597 98,824 3,347 95,477 6,137 5.8 59,900 
64.1 100,907 59.6 1,604 99,303 3,364 95,938 7,637 7.0 60,806 
1 ort aie ae 64.2 402,042 59.4 1.645 100,397 3,368 97,030 8.273 75 61, 60 
4082... . 473,939 | 111,872 64.3 401,194 58.2 1668 99,526 3,401 96,125 10.578 95 62, 87 
eee. 175,891 113,226 64.4 102,510 58.3 1.676 100,834 3,383 97,450 10.717 95 62. 
178,080 | 115,241 64.7 106,702 59.9 11697 105,005 3,321 101,685 8.539 7.4 62,839 
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2. Employment status of the population, including Armed Forces in the United States, by sex, seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
peep 2 [1963 [1984 [uy | Avo. | 


TOTAL 


Noninstitutional population! 2 Su 175,891 | 178,080 . ‘ 178,483 178,834 
Labor force? ; 115,241 ; ; ; 115,773 
Participation rates) 2.2... 5 64.7 3 : . : 64.7 
Total employed? ; 106,702 ! : é ; 107,631 
Employment-population rates nen 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate? 
Not in labor force 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population! .2 
Labor force2 
Participation rate? 
Total employed2 
Employment-population rate4 .. . . 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate> 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population’ .2 
Labor force2 
Participation rate3 
Total employed? 
Employment-population fated 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate? 


1The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
2 includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 4Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
3Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed Forces). 
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3. Employment status of the civilian population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


190 198 
Employment status 
| 1963 [1984 | uty | Aug. | Sept. | oct. | mov. | Dec. | Jan | fen. | Mar. | Apr | May | June | July 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutiona! population’ 
Civilian Jabot force ce 
Participation rate... 2... 
Employodivers 2 S268. 2 hands a ome 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
Unemployed Werrcc ai. sien. tines, «gots 
Unemployment rate ......... 

Not in labor force 


174,215 
111,550 


176,383 
113,544 

64.4 
105,005 


176,440 


176,583 


176,956 | 177,135 ; 
114,016 | 114,074] 114,464 

64.4 64.4 64.6 
105,649 | 105,932 


177,516 | 177,667 | 177,799] 177,944} 178,096; 178,263 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ ..... . 
Givilianslabor force) <5 s  }e 
Participationirate. 2.2... 5}. 
ERIOVOUN RO Me ee ake sa 
Employment-population ratio? 
AGHOUMUIC crt ea ce eas 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed au 2 ets es Se ee 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Women, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ ..... . 
GivilianabOr fORCO! =< cece oe 
Participation rate... ......«.-- 
EmplOveds Wiae Siete s Socios ie iene 
Employment-population ratio? .. . . 
ROGUES ete ccc fa ogi sale vets 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
MOMPIOVCU oo = eres yk tes 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional population! .... . . 
Clwitanilabor fore... 
Participation rata... .a5...-- 
EMPIDVOd cocaine ewe 
Employment-population ratio? .. . . 
AGTICUNLIG ere a Sy qtS.c nla ieee 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
UMEMPIOVER! fa ite oie Fe wre ee 
Unemployment rate ......... 


White 


152,659 
98,631] 98,630) 99,005} 99,496 
64.6 64.6 64.8 65.0 


153,191 | 153,296 | 153,388 
99,711 | 100,035} 99,805 
65.1 65.3 65.1 


153,489 | 153,597} 153,717 
99,768] 99,441} 99,735 
65.0 64.7 64.9 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ...... 
iGiwillan labor fOfCe! 2 <5 sspears 
Participation rate... 2... wee 


Employed) Gr. poctithe cee sre ess 92,407} 92,587| 92,884) 93,124] 93,552] 93,785] 93,544] 93,539] 92,990 93,374 
Employment-population ratio? . . . 60.6 60.6 60.8 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.0 60.9 60.5 60.7 
Unemployed «ac. te ees 6,224 6,043 6,121 6,372 6,159 6,250 6,262 6,230 6,451 6,362 


Unemployment rate ........- 6.3 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.5 6.4 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ...... 
Givillanlabor forces... =... - ee ees -e 
Participation rate... ...-..---. 
Employed co. ors ee ee ee 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
Wnemployed. 20.2. 2. cee ees 
Unemployment rate .......-- 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional population! 5 OBS 
Civilian labor force)... ee ee 
Participation rate... ....----> 
[efs1)o}lsj Olen eaane chant HERES eet mem 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
Unemployed .... 1... .-2-+++s 
Unemployment rate .......-- 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for 
the “other races’ groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 


2civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. population groups. 


1The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
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4. Selected employment indicators, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
[Anna overage [tH 
hires cates 1903 | 1984 | duly | Avo. | Sent. | oct | Nov. | Dec. | dan. | Feb. | mar | Ap | May | June 


CHARACTERISTIC a 

vil | 400,834 | 105,005 } 105,377 | 105,148 | 105,394 | 105,649 | 105,932 | 106,273 | 106,391 | 106,685 | 107,119 | 106,945 | 106,960 | 106, 
Mall ped po hl sol er eee 50.091 | 59136 | 59.203 | 59.388 59.461 | 59,603 | 59,702) 59,644| 59,672] 59,874] 59,852] 59,997 | 59,407} 59,702 
44.047 | 45.915 | 46.241 | 45.945 | 46,006 | 46,188] 46,329] 46,571 | 46,727) 47,013] 47,244] 47,093 | 46,964] 46,963] 47,160 
Married men, spouse present .......... | 37,967 | 39,056 | 39,123] 39.073| 39,071 | 39,054} 99,337} 39,443} 99,441] 39,357 | 39,531 | 39,434] 39,244] 38,897 | 39,060 
Married women, spouse present ........ | 24,603 | 25,636 | 25,719] 25,772] 25,715] 25,897 25,995 | 26,122] 25,912] 26,108} 26,195] 26,058] 25,951] 26,130} 26,295 
Women who maintain families 5091 | 5465 | 5626| 5496| 5.429| 5.378| 5,396| 5,396] 5,584] 5,525] 5,631| 5,622] 5,683] 5,696] 5,624 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers . . . 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers 
Government . 
Private industries 
Private households 


Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 


PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME! 


All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons aie 5,710 : ; ‘ §,533 
Slack work 2,514 iy , ; : 2,543 
Could only find part-time work 2,879 ; f , 2,706 

Voluntary part time 13,126 y : d 13,398 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons 5,483 
Slack work 2,364 
Could only find part-time work 2,821 

Voluntary part time 12,679 


lExcludes persons ‘‘with a job but not at work’’ during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


5. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Total, all civilian workers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over 


Hispanic origin, total 


Married men, spouse present 
Married women, spouse present 
Women who maintain families 
Full-time workers 

Part-time workers 

Unemployed 15 weeks and over 
Labor force time lost! 


INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers . . 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance and service industries 
Government workers 


l Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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6. Unemployment rates by sex and age, seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


A 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Men, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
13 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25.years’and Over... 6... we 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


7. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 


aaa [tees [1984 | auy | Av [ Sem [ oct [ nov. | dec. | don | Feb. [ mar. [ amr | may | June | duly 


Job losers ; 4,421 4,475 4,227 | 4,188 4,261 4.141 4,176 4,313 4,251 4,158 ; F 4,128 4,333 
On layoff ; WTA 1,165 1,146 1,110 1,151 1,068 1,070 1,229 1,240 1,163 ; f 1,124 1,130 
Other job losers ; 3,250 3,310 3,081 3,078 3,110 | 3,073 3,106 3,084 3,011 2,995 j ‘ 3,004 3,203 

Job leavers 823 850 833 841 829 869 858 884 865 848 1,001 902 

Reentrants 2,184 2,111 2,294 2,254 2,150 2,161 2,218 2,244 2,233 2,341 3 4 2,219 | 2,143 

New entrants ; 1,110 1,092 1,088 1,057 1,060 1,024 1,011 1,049 1,035 1,090 ; ; 1,017 1,097 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


Total unemployed d J Y ! 100.0 
Job losers 5 : : é ; / ‘ ; , 49.3 
On layoff 
Other job losers 
Job leavers 
Reentrants 
New entrants 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 
Job leavers 
Reentrants 
New entrants 


8. Duration of unemployment, seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands} 
aces seus [90a [guy [nom [sent [oat [ nov. [Bee [son [ren [mar [or | mey | ne | 


: 3,350 3,409 | 3,513 | 3,313 | 3,395 | 3,352 | 3,282 3,662 | 3,524 | 3,590 | 3,558 | 3,659 | 3,458 

a ‘eel haga 2,451 2,449 | 2,406 | 2,533 | 2,406 | 2,324 | 2,516 2,552 | 2,469 | 2,478 | 2,525 | 2,635 | 2,547 
15 weeks and over é 2,737 2,672 | 2,621 2.605 | 2,527 | 2,428 | 2,374 | 2,243 | 2,416 | 2,400 2.377 | 2,247 | 2,317 
15 to 26 weeks ; 1,104 1,088 | 1,116 | 1,106 ] 1,092 990 972 941 1,076 | 1,065 | 1,022 | 1,040 | 1,011 

27 weeks and over : 1,634 4,584 | 1,505 | 1,499 | 1,435 | 1,438 | 1,402 1,302 | 1,340 | 1,335 | 1,354 | 1,207 | 1,306 
Mean duration in weeks i 18.2 18.0 17.6 17.3 16.7 17.4 17.3 15.3 15.9 15.9 16.1 14.9 15.4 
Median duration in weeks : 7.9 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.3 7.3 74 6.7 Tine. 7A 6.7 6.2 6.6 
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EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA FROM ESTABLISHMENT SURVEYS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are 
compiled from payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary 
basis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its cooperating State 
agencies by over 200,000 establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. In most industries, the sampling probabilities 
are based on the size of the establishment; most large establish- 
ments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is not nec- 
essarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or warehouse. ) 
Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from 
establishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 


Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker su- 
pervisors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with produc- 
tion operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in transportation and public utilities; in 
wholesale and retail trade; in finance, insurance, and real estate; and in 
services industries. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total 
employment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 


Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cpI—w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 


to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 


Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 


The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 3-, 6-, and 9-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while that 
for the 12-month span is unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are pe- 
riodically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“‘benchmarks’’). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Con- 
sequently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. Unadjusted data from April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1981 forward are subject to revision in future bench- 
marks. Earlier comparable unadjusted and seasonally adjusted data are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, 1909-84, 
BLS Bulletin 1312-12. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, ‘‘Com- 
paring employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. See also BLS Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 


9. Employment, by industry, selected years, 1950-84 
[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands} 


Goods-producing 


Service-producing 


Private raat Finance! Government 
ation " 
sector Total Manutac- |) total aad insurance, 
turing public and real Total | Federal Local 
utilities eae 
© 5 [Se Sc Ge 45,197 39,170 15,241 26,691 
Beep rn. eet 50,641 43,727 16,882 30,128 
HOGO2 %AcRes «ttm 54,189 45,836 16,796 33,755 4,547 
So) ee ere 58,283 48,686 17,274 37,278 5,392 
a eae 60,765 | 50,689 18,062 | 38,839 5,700 
ON AAs! «td 63,901 53,116 19,214 40,743 6,080 
i eee es 65,803 54,413 19,447 42,495 6,371 
TED Gq ee ere 67,897 | 56,058 19,781 44,160 6,660 
AOCO ie casts fe, che os 70,384 | 58,189 20,167 | 46,023 6,904 
BORO Bee ses 70,880 58,325 19,367 47,302 7,158 
edict. Wawel <= sl wt 71,214 | 58,331 18,623 | 48,278 7,437 
et 2 Eee. 5. AE 73,675 60,341 19,151 50,007 7,790 
(eo oo, ae 76,790 63,058 20,154 51,897 8,146 
oS oes = 78,265 | 64,095 20,077 | 53,471 8,407 
RMB. cy =a as =) = (at 76,945 62,259 18,323 54,345 8,758 
Se eee 79,382 | 64,511 18,997 | 56,030 8,865 
Mente. i ges ale a 82,471 67,344 19,682 58,125 9,023 
ig ee ae a ae 86,697 | 71,026 20,505 | 61,113 9,446 
CE Se Bae iN tic 89,823 73,876 21,040 63,363 9,633 
ciclo)! ie hy Seer gee 90,406 74,166 20,285 64,748 9,765 
TE ellen ae peo 91,156 75,126 20,170 65,659 9,619 
OOP Reged 20% «tens 89,566 73,729 18,781 65,753 9,458 
LCS Ment Bee Sas 90,196 74,330 18,434 66,862 9,434 
2 OE Foo a eco 94,461 78,477 19,412 69,731 9,465 


1Not available. 


2Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


10. Employment, by State 


[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 


May 1985 June 1985? June 1984 May 1985 dune 1985? 


1,403.1 1,400.8 1,396.9 Montana 
233.5 231.3 238.2 Nebraska 
Arizona 1,168.9 1,264.6 1,247.2 Nevada 
Arkansas 783.2 797.1 792.9 New Hampshire 
California 10,629.8 10,845.3 10,890.3 New Jersey 


Colorado 1,394.0 1,409.7 1,419.9 

Connecticut 1,542.1 1,563.2 1,576.2 

Delaware 282.8 290.9 293.7 North Carolina 
District of Columbia 614.2 621.5 626.1 North Dakota 
Florida 4,201.1 4,428.0 4,417.2 


2,461.4 2,589.9 2,608.0 Oklahoma 
414.5 421.6 419.7 Oregon 
329.5 333.2 338.4 Pennsylvania 
4,661.8 4,687.8 4,723.5 Rhode Island 
2,138.5 2,210.9 South Carolina 


1,067.0 1,066.0 South Dakota 
967.5 ; 989.4 Tennessee 
1,216.7 i 1,251.8 
1,611.0 B 1,596.5 
457.8 463.5 


Maryland 1,823.8 4,902.0 Virginia 
Massachusetts 2,886.4 3,013.9 Washington 
Michigan 3,347.3 ; 3,469.0 West Virginia 
Minnesota 1,841.8 1,903.9 Wisconsin 
Mississippi 821.9 841.3 Wyoming 


: ' 2,030.9 2,051.0 
Missouri Virgin Islands . . . 


1Not available. p = preliminary. 
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11. Employment, by industry, seasonally adjusted 


(Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 
ene eee eee ee 


97,120 | 97,421 
80,962 | 81,208 81,461 
24,955 | 25,045 : ‘ q 25,090 | 25,066 25,021 


978 973 982 982 970 
626 624 623 624 616 


Construction a : : , a ; ; 4,424 4,469 f : 4,641 4,658 } 4,658 
General building contractors aa i ; ; ; ; 4 1,179 1,190 ; ; f 1,233 1,234 F 1,223 


Manufacturing 3% , ; ; i 5 : 19,553 | 19,603 i : 8 19,467 | 19,426 : 19,393 
Production workers oat 4 5 ; ; ; { 13,376 | 13,409 ; : ; t 13,185 


Durable goods : i ‘ ; ; / 11,666 | 11,701 ; F ; ; ; : 11,540 
Production workers ; F ; i : A 7,855 ‘ ; ; P ‘ ; 7,663 


Lumber and wood products 711 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum and coal products 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather products 


SERVICE-PRODUCING : ; Ff ; : : F ; : : ; : 72,440 | 72,671 


Transportation and public utilities : : ; : e : p ; : . 5,295 5,302 


Transportation F ; . s i , J 4 A ui 3,049 3,052 
Communication and public utilities ; ; ‘ 5 . : 7 : : , 2,246 2,250 


Wholesale trade ; ; ; : ; : H : ; , é 5,766 §,771 


Durable goods! y ; : ‘ R ; : F ; : : ‘ 3,413 | 3,423 
Nondurable goods! ; : , f ; : i d 2,353 | 2,348 


Retail trade ; i f : i f 17,435 | 17,512 
General merchandise stores i ; : ; ; ; ; i 5 ‘ ‘i i 2,360 2,366 


Food stores i : ; ; : 4 ‘ ; é 2,831 2,850 
1,895 1,895 

5,702 | 5,758 

Finance, insurance, and real estate ; : : : : ; P 5 F “ J 5,909 5,931 


Finance : : ’ ; : , i ; ; x : 5 y 2,971 2,985 


Insurance 


Real estate 1,814 1,815 


1,124 1,131 


21,856 | 21,924 
4,439 | 4,445 
6,243 | 6,262 


16,179 | 16,231 
2,854 | 2,857 
3,749 | 3,756 
9,576 | 9,618 


Government 
Federal 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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12. Average hours and earnings, by industry, 1968-84 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural payrolls} 


Average Average Average 
weekly hourly weekly 


hours earnings earnings 


$107.73 
114.61 
119.83 


127.31 
136.90 
145.39 
154.76 
163.53 


175.45 
189.00 
203.70 
219.91 
235.10 


255.20 
267.26 
280.70 
294.05 


$122.51 
129.51 
133.33 


142.44 
154.71 
166.46 
176.80 
190.79 


209.32 
228.90 
249.27 
269.34 
288,62 


318.00 
330.26 
354.08 
373.63 


NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Average 
weekly 


earnings 


$142.71 
154.80 
164.40 


172.14 
180.14 
201.40 
219.14 
249.31 


273.90 
301.20 
332.88 
365.07 
397.06 


438.75 
459.88 
479.40 
503.58 


$138.85 
147.74 
155.93 


168.82 
187.86 
203.31 
217.48 
233.44 


256.71 
278.90 
302.80 
325.58 
351.25 


382.18 
402.48 
420.81 
437.73 


$101.75 
108.70 
112.67 


117.85 
122.98 
129.20 
137.61 
148.19 


155.43 
165.26 
178.00 
190.77 
209.60 


229.05 
245.44 
263.90 
278.13 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 


Construction 


$4.41 
4.79 
5.24 


5.69 
6.06 
6.41 
6.81 
7.31 


The 
8.10 
8.66 
9.27 
9.94 


10.82 
11.63 
11.94 
12.12 


Wholesale trade 


Average 
weekly 


earnings 


$164.49 
181.54 
195.45 


211.67 
221.19 
235.89 
249.25 
266.08 


283.73 
295.65 
318.69 
342.99 
367.78 


399.26 
426.82 
442.97 
456.92 


$122.31 
129.85 
137.26 


129.85 
144.18 
151.69 
160.34 
183.05 


194.66 
209.13 
228.14 
247.93 
267.96 


291.06 
309.85 
329.18 
345.86 
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13. Average weekly hours, by industry, seasonally adjusted 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls) 


es ee ee 
[1903 [1908 [July | Avo. | Sept [ Oct. [ Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feo. | mar. | Aor. | May | dune? | 


PRIVATE SECTOR . . 
CONSTRUCTION 


MANUFACTURING 
Overtime hours 


Durable goods 
Overtime hours .. . 


Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products... . 
Fabricated metal products . . 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment . . 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Overtime hours . . . 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products . . 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Leather and leather products 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
RETAIL TRADE 


SERVICES 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See “‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings, by industry 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (089% nw 2 res aes $8.54 
Seasonally adjusted............. 8.57 
BMNANG aecr sltiny Seay cgire rs sia cas saiinns nate n¢ 11.98 
CONSTRUCTION... 0. cc ee een. 42.15 
MANUFACTURING................... 9.53 
Durable goods). 2. ee ee, 10.09 
Lumber and wood products ........ 8.29 
Furniture and fixtures... .......-. 7.20 
Stone, clay, and glass products ...... 9.88 
Primary metal industries .......... 11.67 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products . . 13.29 
Fabricated metal products ......... 9.69 
Machinery, except electrical ........ 10.31 
Electrical and electronic equipment ... . 9.51 
Transportation equipment ......... 12.58 
Motor vehicles and equipment ...... 13.27 
Instruments and related products .... . 9.23 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ....... 7.34 
Nondurable goods .......«...«.«.«..-. 8.73 
Food and kindred products ........ 8.55 
Tobacco manufactures .........-.- 13.00 
Textile mill products ............ 6.72 
Apparel and other textile products... . . 5.69 
Paper and allied products .......-. 10.90 
Printing and publishing. ........-. 9.66 
Chemicals and allied products ....... 11.61 
Petroleum and coal products ....... 14.00 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.........---. 8.60 
Leather and leather products ....... 5.83 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES .... . 11.37 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..........-...---: 9.28 
RETANSIRADE RU ee se ccc Sees Bae 5.95 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.84. 
EEE RPS Sel iricen gig, ope Da eiaeeys 7.84 


1Not available. 


p = preliminary NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


15. The Hourly Earnings Index, by industry 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls; 1977 = 100] 


Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 


Percent Percent 


May June ; ; May June 
1985 1985P 1985? 


Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant dollars) 


IThis series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small relative to the trend- 
cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot be separated with sufficient precision. 


2Percent change is less than 0.05 percent. p = preliminary. 


3Not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings, by industry 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


[-haneal erage [a 
— [90a [toes [July [ Aue. [ Seo [ oot. [ mov. [ ec. | Jan | Feo. [ mar. [ amr. | May | dune? | 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars _... | $280.70 } $294.05 | $296.19 | $294.65 : 89 | $300.33 | $294.95 | $294.79 | $298.20 05 | $298.55 
Seasonally adjusted ............. (‘) (') 294.76 | 293.92 b 38| 298.14] 296.24] 298.00} 299.90 90} 299.75 


Constant (1977) dollars ..... 171.37 | 173.48] 174.85} 172.31 f : : 174.61] 171.28} 170.50} 171.68 ; 170.50 
WANING Force vse ese eye 479.40 | 503.58] 500.09} 505.47 , p : 515.97} 508.79} 514.08] 519.28 3 515.91 : $518.73 


CONSTRUCTION ; 442.97 | 456.92] 464.31] 464.64 ; ; : 460.98} 447.72} 451.28] 460.69 : 464.44 : 470.21 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars Pas 354.08 | 373.63] 370.36} 369.66 4 i ; 387.28} 390.03] 374.37] 381.78 0.1 382.04 ; 382.15 


Constant (1977) dollars ...... 1.0... 216.17 | 220.43 | 218.63 ; : 225.16] 220.69] 216.52] 219.79 8 218.18} 219. (') 


Durable goods 382.17 | 403.24] 397.96 : : f ; 419.32] 410.59} 403.60} 412.41 F 411.64 ; 410.66 
Lumber and wood products ........... 312.78 | 320.40] 318.77 ! 2 3 ; 321.98 | 315.90] 309.85 ‘ : 325.61 3 331.60 
Furniture and fixtures hs 260.83 | 271.95] 269.30 : ; : F 283.79] 276.19} 270.59 : ¥ 275.16 ; 277.20 
Stone, clay, and glass products 385.12 | 401.94] 406.81 4 5 ‘ ; 404.62] 392.85} 393.09 : ‘ 415.52 A 419.90 
Primary metal industries 459.68 | 478.30] 474.54 : : i K 477.98} 473.55} 478.12 : i 479.57 : 479.64 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 509.16 | 527.39] 525.11 E y ! 4 516.71] 517.57] 544.85 f ‘ 543.05 ; §50.21 
Fabricated metal products 370.27 | 388.33] 381.48 ; ; : ; 405.23 | 395.11] 387.44 ; : 395.79 h 395.35 


Machinery except electrical 386.78 | 417.32] 412.34 ; h ! : ; ; i ‘ : : li 420.65 
Electrical and electronic equipment ; 351.14 | 370.64 ? ; : g : ' ; 4 ‘ , : f 379.45 
Transportation equipment 491.31} 521.79 f ‘ fi d } : I : é : k , §24.59 

Motor vehicles and equipment 525.66 | 558.01 ; ‘ B R 3 : : H ‘ f 562.65 
Instruments and related products 342.59 | 365.51 . j ; Z : ; 2 R F f ‘ 373.82 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 266.27 | 277.38 f ; : ; ! : i F : ; ; i 284.06 


Nondurable goods 318.35 | 331.45 : : } } t ft A , ; : i : 343.96 
Food and kindred products 323.51 | 333.52 i ; ft p : : 3 } : ; : 342.86 
Tobacco manufactures 388.21 | 438.40 ; 3 ‘ ; ; P : : : ; & , 452.40 
Textile mill products 249.67 | 257.75 : ; ; j F : ‘ 3 2 A ) 260.74 
Apparel and other textile products 194.76 | 202.02 i A : ; f f 2 y b : ; : 205.98 
Paper and allied products 423.02 | 448.67 : E f E ; k : : : : E i 466.52 


Printing and publishing 342.54 | 356.26 f . ; ; : : : : ‘ : , * 360.32 
Chemicals and allied products 440.13 | 464.25 : j H i i b : : ; : f 488.78 
Petroleum and coat products 582.99 | 586.89 i r 5 k ; } f ; ‘ : a 4 596.40 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 329.60 | 345.69 ; : : , ; : : ; ; 4 d i 349.16 
Leather and leather products 203.87 | 209.76 : f F 3 ; ; ; é J : F 4 220.96 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ... . 420.81 | 437.73 ; : ; . : ; j E : ; R : 449.12 
WHOLESALE TRADE 329.18 | 345.86 j F : ; f : 5 ‘ : : f ; 359.14 
RETAIL TRADE 171.05 | 176.40 , ' i ; A : 4 : ; ; : : 180.29 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ... . 263.90 | 278.13 , . t : 4 : : : : a # : 285.38 


SERVICES 239.04 | 250.59 . - : : ‘ A { ; é ; , B 258.72 


1Not available. 


Pp = preliminary. NOTE: See ''Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


17. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


span 


Over 
3-month 
span 


Over 
6-month 
span 


Over 
12-month 
span 


p = preliminary. 


8 ; a “a are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the spans. See the ‘Definitions’ in thi i 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of the unchanged components See ‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the pe recent toate et 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA 


NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA are compiled monthly 
by the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor from monthly reports of unemployment insur- 
ance activity prepared by State agencies. Railroad unemployment 
insurance data are prepared by the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 


Definitions 


Data for all programs represent an unduplicated count of insured un- 
employment under State programs, Unemployment Compensation for Ex- 
Servicemen, and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees, 
and the Railroad Insurance Act. The total may include persons receiving 
Federal—State Extended Benefits. 

Under both State and Federal unemployment insurance programs for 
civilian employees, insured workers must report the completion of at least 
1 week of unemployment before they are defined as unemployed. Persons 
not covered by unemployment insurance (about 10 percent of the labor 
force) and those who have exhausted or not yet earned benefit rights are 


excluded from the scope of the survey. Initial claims are notices filed by 
persons in unemployment insurance programs to indicate they are out of 
work and wish to begin receiving compensation. A claimant who continued 
to be unemployed a full week is then counted in the insured unemployment 
figure. The rate of insured unemployment expresses the number of in- 
sured unemployed as a percent of the average insured employment in a 
12-month period. 

Average weekly seasonally adjusted insured unemployment data are 
computed by BLS’ Weekly Seasonal Adjustment program. This procedure 
incorporated the X—11 Variant of the Census Method II Seasonal Adjust- 
ment program. 

An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is 
required for subsequent periods in the same year. Number of payments 
are payments made in 14-day registration periods. The average amount 
of benefit payment is an average for all compensable periods, not adjusted 
for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. However, 
total benefits paid have been adjusted. 


[All items except average benefits amounts are in thousands] 


All programs: 
Insured unemployment .......... 
State unemployment insurance program: ! 
niialielaims=->, N¥wc os ba. gateearlcws 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume) .........-.-- 
Rate of insured unemployment... .. . 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Average weekly benefit amount 
for total unemployment ........ 
Total benefits paid ............- 


State unemployment insurance program: ! 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 
WniAN CLAIMS 2 Sena ys oo a 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume). .........--. 
Rate of insured unemployment ..... . 


Unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen:3 
BAAN CAINS Usenet, vex ese nics s 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume) .......-..--- 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid ............ 


Unemployment compensation for 
Federal civilian employees:4 
InanCHAS@t ee es) ee 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume).......-.-.-- 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid .....-....... 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
ApplicatiONS = 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume)......------: 
Number of payments .......-..-. 
Average amount of benefit payment . . - 
Total benefits paid .........-.-.-- 


Employment service:? 
New applications and renewals... .. - 
Nonfarm placements .........-- 


1initial claims and State insured unemployment include data under the program for Puerto Rican 
sugarcane workers. 

2 Excludes transition claims under State programs. 

3eExcludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

4excludes data or claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


18. Unemployment insurance and employment service operations 


$127.28 
$1,450,239 


$127.57 
$1,346,281 


$126.01 
$1,225,189 


$10,339 


$190.11) $187.14 


5 Cumulative total for fiscal year (October 1-September 30). Data computed quarterly. 
p = preliminary. 
NOTE: Data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included. Dashes indicate data not available. 
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PRICE DATA 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail and primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are 
given in relation to a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise 
noted). 


Definitions 


The Consumer Price Index is a monthly statistical measure of the average 
change in prices in a fixed market basket of goods and services. Effective 
with the January 1978 index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began pub- 
lishing cpI’s for two groups of the population. It introduced a cpi for All 
Urban Consumers, covering 80 percent of the total noninstitutional pop- 
ulation, and revised the cri for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
covering about half the new index population. The All Urban Consumers 
index covers in addition to wage earners and clerical workers, professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, 
the unemployed, retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and serv- 
ices that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of 
these items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. Data are collected from more than 
24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 tenants in 85 urban areas across 
the country. All taxes directly associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. Because the cpi’s are based on the ex- 
penditures of two population groups in 1972—73, they may not accurately 
reflect the experience of individual families and single persons with dif- 
ferent buying habits. 

Though the cp! is often called the ‘*‘Cost-of-Living Index,’’ it measures 
only price change, which is just one of several important factors affecting 
living costs. Area indexes do not measure differences in the level of prices 
among cities. They only measure the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period. 


Producer Price Indexes measure average changes in prices received in 
primary markets of the United States by producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these indexes contains 
about 2,800 commodities and about 10,000 quotations per month selected 
to represent the movement of prices of all commodities produced in the 
manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, gas and electricity, 
and public utilities sectors. The universe includes all commodities produced 
or imported for sale in commercial transactions in primary markets in the 
United States. 

Producer Price Indexes can be organized by stage of processing or by 
commodity. The stage of processing structure organizes products by degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate or semifinished goods, 
and crude materials). The commodity structure organizes products by sim- 
ilarity of end-use or material composition. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States, 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

In calculating Producer Price Indexes, price changes for the various 
commodities are averaged together with implicit quantity weights repre- 
senting their importance in the total net selling value of all commodities 
as of 1972. The detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage 
of processing groupings, commodity groupings, durability of product 
groupings, and a number of special composite groupings. 


Price indexes for the output of selected sic industries measure average 
price changes in commodities produced by particular industries, as defined 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1972 (Washington, U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget, 1972). These indexes are derived from 
several price series, combined to match the economic activity of the spec- 
ified industry and weighted by the value of shipments in the industry. They 
use data from comprehensive industrial censuses conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Notes on the data 


Regional cpi’s cross classified by population size were introduced in the 
May 1978 Review. These indexes enable users in local areas for which an 
index is not published to get a better approximation of the cpi for their 
area by using the appropriate population size class measure for their region. 
The cross-classified indexes are published bimonthly. (See table 21.) 

For details concerning the 1978 revision of the cpl, see The Consumer 
Price Index: Concepts and Content Over the Years, Report 517, revised 
edition (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1978). 

As of January 1976, the Producer Price Index incorporated a revised 
weighting structure reflecting 1972 values of shipments. 

Additional data and analyses of price changes are provided in the cpr 
Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price Indexes, both monthly 
publications of the Bureau. 


For a discussion of the general method of computing producer, and 
industry price indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. For consumer prices, see 
BLS Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies (1976), chapter 13. See 
also John F. Early, ‘Improving the measurement of producer price change,”’ 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1978. For industry prices, see also Bennett 
R. Moss, “‘Industry and Sector Price Indexes,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1965. 


19. Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, annual averages and changes, 1967-84 


Food and Apparel and A 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Pr 
ercent Percent 


[1967 = 100] 


c = corrected. 


20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
U.S. city average—general summary and groups, subgroups, and selected items 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
General summary Ce Ds a <r 1985 
une [dans] feb. [Mar [ Aor. | May | oune | dune | dn. [ Fev. [ Mar. | Aor. | May | June 


kad, cape ee ee are pc or 310.7 | 316.1 | 317.4 | 318.8 | 320.1 } 321.3 | 322.3 | 306.2 312.6 | 313.9 | 315.3 | 316.7 | 317.8 | 318.7 


Food and beverages’... 2 seer ett terest 994.3 | 299.3 | 301.4 | 301.6 | 301.6 | 301.0 | 301.4 | 294.3 299.1 | 301.2 | 301.6 | 301.2 | 300.8 | 301.2 
iuclipap-. ae See tee one ae Acme cn ee aoe we ay 336.2 | 342.0 | 343.3 | 344.7 | 345.9 | 348.5 | 350.4 | 326.2 335.7 | 337.2 | 338.2 | 339.5 | 342.1 | 344.0 
Apparel'and upkeep... 2. eee eee ere eee 197.4 | 199.8 | 201.8 | 205.3 | 205.9 | 205.3 | 204.6 | 196.1 198.5 | 200.7 | 204.2 | 204.9 | 204.2 | 203.7 
Tra SOMAON aes” i cyews Feber ewan = i oe se 313.1 | 314.7 | 314.3 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 321.4 | 321.8 315.5 | 316.7 | 316.3} 318.7 | 322.0 | 323.3 | 323.6 
(i eA Wiace 0 SNS) acne rey SHEN: Cig eUPIE aemreer psec cuca e-t Sac acca 378.0 | 391.1 | 393.8 | 396.5 | 398.0 | 399.5 | 401.7 376.3 | 389.3 | 392.0 | 394.6 | 396.1 | 397.7 | 399.8 
Bite tHiaeieica ea ec Se ee ned ct dayne cD use ee 254.5 | 261.0 | 261.3 | 262.2 | 263.3 | 263.6 | 264.8 | 250.7 256.6 | 256.9 | 257.3 | 258.6 | 258.8 | 260.1 
Other goods and services .......--- +--+ ses cet eer eee 304.4 | 319.1 | 320.5 | 321.1 | 321.8 | 322.3 | 323.0 302.1 | 315.6 | 317.1 | 317.6 | 318.3 | 318.8 | 319.5 
Gornmorities icay fo areca: dacuewset se cps Dieta elie tee el ons 280.6 | 282.7 | 284.0 | 285.3 | 286.8 | 287.0 | 286.9 979.7 | 282.5 | 283.5 | 285.2 | 286.7 | 286.8 | 286.8 
Commodities less food and beverages ....- +--+ - sess e cre 269.6 | 270.0 | 270.7 | 272.8 | 275.1 275.6 | 275.4 | 268.7 | 270.3 | 271.1 | 273.1 275.5 | 276.0 | 275.8 
Nondurables less food and beverages .....--- +--+ 2-000 275.4 | 274.4 | 274.7 | 277.9 | 281.5 | 283.1 283.5 | 277.2 | 275.8 | 276.2 | 279.4 | 283.2 | 284.9 285.4 
PiTelunewe AAs eee eee ene ri 267.8 | 270.2 | 271.4 | 271.9 | 272.6 | 271.6 | 270.4 260.3 | 264.9 | 266.2 | 266.7 | 267.3 | 266.3 | 265.1 
ErVICES EEN Ean eee os EL Sata as cnr Sak 361.9 | 372.1 | 373.5 | 375.0 | 376.2 | 378.9 | 381.3 455.2 | 368.3 | 369.6 | 371.0 | 372.2 | 374.9 | 377.4 
Rent, rosiventidl, aaaag.s ogo ager? oe eee ee eee ee PR 248.4 | 257.1 | 258.4 | 259.2 | 260.4 | 262.6 | 263.6 247.7 | 256.3 | 257.5 | 258.4 | 259.6 | 261.8 | 262.7 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)......--- 108.5 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 111.5] 109.8 | 110.9] 1127) .... 400.4 | 100.4 | 101.1 | 101.2 | 102.2 } 104.2 
Transportation services... -- +0 + seer eter eerie 319.6 | 331.8 | 332.2 | 333.2 | 334.1 | 334.5 | 335.3 315.7 | 327.7 | 328.1 | 328.8 | 329.6 | 329.9 | 330.6 
Medical care services ....--- +++ seer teeter trees 408.4 | 422.4} 425.3 | 428.1 | 429.4 } 403.9 | 433.0 406.1 | 420.1 } 423.1 | 425.7 | 427.1 | 428.7 | 430.7 


DRHOCISCIVICES © seta a woe cc yorer gear Se Samar oe 93.6 | 307.1 | 307.8 | 308.6 | 309.9} 310.7 | 312.0 290.9 | 303.5 | 304.2 | 304.9 | 306.2} 307.2 | 308.4 


Special indexes: 


Alinemnetiessqo0drc ne oe cee ee ee ieee ce eS 311.0 | 316.3 | 317.4 | 319.1 | 320.8 | 322.4 303.6 | 306.0 | 312.7 | 313.7 | 315.4 | 317.2 | 318.7 | 319.8 
All items less homeowners’ costs ....----- +s see str ree 106.2 | 107.8 | 108.2 | 108.7 | 109.2 } 109.5 Dre: Yel Hearst Recs trereieinl Me ccora aie | P 2 cul Iencoooicao | ecitafo 0. | JuNdas o-6 
Commodities less food =»... ee eet 267.4 | 267.8 | 268.6 | 270.6 | 272.8 | 273.4 273.1 | 266.6 | 268.2 | 269.0] 271.0 | 273.3 | 273.8 273.6 

970.5 | 269.7 | 270.2 | 273.2 | 276.5 | 278.0 978.4 | 272.4| 271.2 | 271.7 | 274.7 | 278.2 | 279.8 | 280.4 


Nondurables less food .....-------+ err rrr ctr 


Nondurables less focd and apparel... ------- ser rrttt 312.9 | 310.9 | 310.8 313.5 318.1 | 320.7 | 321.7 | 314.3 | 311.8 | 311.5 | 314.4 319.1 | 321.8 | 322.9 
Nondurables ......-- et do tstenctlte, ANRC eat OEE, OE MO EG 286.0 | 288.0 | 289.6 | 291.0 | 292.7 | 293.3 293.7 | 286.9 | 288.6 | 289.8 | 291.6 | 293.4 | 294.0 294.4 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)....----- sss 0000 es 408.3 | 111.1 | 114.3 | 111.9] 112.2} 112.8 113.7 400.5 | 100.7 | 101.2 | 101.4 | 101.9} 102.8 


Services less medical care... ----- 2-2 ert r ttt 354.5 | 364.3 | 365.5 | 366.9 | 368.1 370.9 | 373.3 | 347.6 | 360.4 | 361.6 | 362.8 | 364.1 366.8 | 369.3 
Domesticaly produced farm foods .....-.---+----:++ set 978.0 | 282.1 | 284.8 | 284.2 | 283.3 | 281 g | 281.8 | 276.4 | 280.4 | 282.9 | 282.5 | 281.6 280.1 | 280.0 
SplnciadibaeyOutSe stn sto a eae tae eh cs aa 273.7 | 276.2 | 275.2 | 275.0 | 273.3 268.6 | 266.9 | 274.9 | 277.5 | 276.5 | 276.6 | 274.8 270.1 | 268.4 
Cc ce 428.5 | 414.5 | 411.4 | 416.6 | 424.4 | 431.7 436.8 | 428.2 | 413.8 | 410.6 | 416.0 | 424.2 ] 431.3 436.9 


ena ee Oe ee Oe) ee eT haa | 3957 | 391.3 | 398.3 | 410.8 | 417.0 | 418.7 | 415.0 | 396.2 | 391.8 | 399.0 | 411.6 | 418.0 | 419.9 
of Fics SON ONS oon alee ees ae jora| 3092 | 3109 | 312.0| 3127 | 313.3 | 313.9 | 296.3 | 304.7 | 306.4 | 307.4 | 308.1 | 308.6 | 300.1 
Dita wistiodand wre ke bo ae oe et s02 | 3079 | 3095 | 3108 | 311.8 | 312.8 | 3134 | 299.6 | 302.7 | 904.9 | 305.5 | 306.4 | 307.3 | 307.8 

Piccodioes wis ootland anaray ok. p< gts ye | 2565 | 2581 | 2593 | 260.0 | 259.6 | 259.0 | 249.3 | 253.8 | 255.5 | 256.6 | 257.2 | 256.8 | 256.2 


354.7 | 366.4 | 368.0 | 369.4 | 370.7 | 372.9 374.6 | 347.2 | 362.0 | 363.6 | 364.9 | 366.2 | 368.4 | 369.9 


Saricesiiess CneViert eek ee eis ee te 


$0.315 | $0.314 | $0.312 1 $0.311 1 $0.310 | $0.327 $0.320 | $0.319 1 $0.317 1$0.316 1$0.315 | $0.314 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar, 1967 =ST 2-2. eee es $0.322 | $0.316 
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20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
U.S. city average—general summary and groups, subgroups, and selected items 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


General summary a 1985 
Fume [ aan. [ Feb. [ Mar. [ Aor. [ May [ June | dune | san. [ Feb. | mar. [Apr | May | June 


299.3 | 301.4 | 301.6 | 301.6 | 301.0 | 301.4 | 294.3 | 299.1 | 301.2 | 301.6 | 301.4 | 300.8 | 301.2 


294.3 


Food soins 302.0 | 307.3 | 309.5 | 309.7 | 309.6 | 308.9 | 309.3 | 301.8 | 306.9 | 309.0 | 309.3 | 309.2 | 308.4 | 308.8 


Foodiat NOMG mee ewes etter a) oath. e. «cottons noma an 291.4 | 296.1 | 298.6 | 298.4 | 297.7 | 296.2 | 296.0 | 290.0 | 294.5 | 297.0 | 296.9 | 296.1 | 294.6 | 294.5 
Cereals and bakery products... ©... eee eet ee ee 304.9 | 312.4 | 313.7 | 314.4 | 314.8 | 315.9 | 317.3 | 303.4 | 310.7 | 311.9 | 312.7 | 313.1 | 314.1 | 315.7 
Cereals and cereal products (12/77 = 100) ............ 164.2 | 165.6 | 167.0 | 168.1 | 168.2 | 169.4 | 169.8 | 164.8 | 166.2 | 167.5 | 168.7 | 168.8 | 169.9 | 170.5 
Flour and prepared flour mixes (12/77 = 100)........ 146.2 | 146.6 | 148.2 | 148.9 | 147.5 | 150.7 | 151.8 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 148.4 | 149.1 | 147.8 | 150.9 | 152.2 
Coreati(12/77 100) S.0 Were. 1 wren ys tke e wile 185.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 }| 193.0 | 193.9 | 194.6 | 194.7 | 189.0 | 191.7 | 194.1 | 195.2 | 196.2 | 197.0 } 197.1 
Rice, pasta, and cornmeal (12/77 = 100) .......... 150.1 | 149.3 | 149.0 } 150.5 | 150.7 | 150.7 | 151.1 | 151.2 | 150.3 | 150.2 | 151.7 | 151.9 | 151.8 | 152.2 
Bakery products (12/77 = 100)... 6. ce eee eas 160.4 | 165.2 | 165.6 | 165.7 | 166.0 | 166.4 | 167.3 | 159.1 | 163.8 | 164.2 | 164.4 | 164.7 | 165.0 | 165.9 
WS teal =. 5 Ae i ee. a are 260.2 | 267.2 | 267.1 | 266.8 | 266.2 | 265.2 | 267.7 | 256.0 | 263.0 | 262.8 | 262.5 | 261.9 | 260.8 | 263.6 
Other breads (12/77. =.100) Lois Flow cee Moss 154.8 | 156.0 | 158.1 | 158.6 | 160.2 | 159.9 | 160.4 | 157.0 | 158.1 | 160.5 | 161.0 | 162.7 | 162.3 | 162.8 
Fresh biscuits, rolls, and muffins (12/77 = 100) ...... 158.7 | 161.8 | 164.1 | 163.3 | 161.4 | 162.1 | 163.5 | 154.5 | 157.6 | 159.7 | 158.8 | 157.3 | 157.8 | 159.2 
Fresh cakes and cupcakes (12/77 = 100) .......... 161.3 | 169.6 | 168.9 | 169.4 | 169.9 | 171.2 | 170.4 | 159.3 | 167.3 | 166.8 | 167.4 | 168.0 | 169.0 | 168.4 
Cookies: (2/7 t= 100) te ces aie oe er ook} 165.8 | 171.3 | 171.5 | 171.9 | 172.2 | 173.2 | 174.3 | 166.7 | 172.3 | 172.5 | 172.9 | 173.2 | 174.2 | 175.2 
Crackers, bread, and cracker products (12/77 = 100) ... 157.9 | 166.3 | 167.9 | 168.6 | 170.3 | 172.0 | 172.9 | 159.2 | 167.8 | 169.2 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 173.6 | 174.7 
Fresh sweetrolls, coffeecake, and donuts (12/77 = 100) . . 162.1 | 164.9 | 165.0 | 163.8 | 165.0 | 165.4 | 166.5 | 164.9 | 167.7 | 167.7 | 166.9 | 167.9 | 168.3 | 169.5 

Frozen and refrigerated bakery products and 


fresh pies, tarts, and turnovers (12/77 = 100) ...... 166.6 | 172.9 | 172.4 | 174.2 | 174.8 | 175.7 | 176.0 | 159.8 | 165.5 | 164.9 | 166.8 | 167.2 | 168.3 | 168.5 


Meatsipoulinyy Shy and 6G0S See sis ccce elem he eee egean ols oe 263.9 | 266.6 | 267.0 | 266.1 | 263.6 | 259.8 | 259.8 | 263.3 | 266.0 | 266.3 | 265.6 | 262.9 | 259.2 | 259.3 
Meats pouitiyeandifish ss. ret. cate. 2 ioe ees one 270.3 | 275.0 | 274.8 | 273.7 | 271.2 | 267.8 | 268.0 | 269.6 | 274.2 | 274.0 | 273.0 | 270.3 | 267.1 | 267.3 
Moatat eats inte Seton ware ise sderGipencne to Rie et 266.8 | 270.8 | 270.6 | 269.5 | 266.4 | 263.4 | 263.0 | 266.1 | 270.2 | 270.0 | 268.9 | 265.7 | 262.9 | 262.5 
BOBTANG VOR rh Se See a freto, eqs gvigsiarc ns ct sets 274.2 | 276.4 | 275.6 | 275.3 | 273.7 | 269.0 | 267.4 | 274.6 | 277.0 | 276.2 | 276.2 | 274.4 | 269.8 | 268.1 
Ground beef other thancanned.............. 255.1 | 256.0 | 256.5 | 256.4 | 256.1 | 249.1 | 246.7 | 256.3 | 257.0 | 257.7 | 257.7 | 257.4 | 250.4 | 247.9 

CRitCK TOAST a ow ca tich cumtlitiuay mar hattcuonrsvasctnsinel ga 272.1 | 281.5 | 284.7 | 280.0 | 275.1 | 266.2 | 261.1 | 290.9 | 290.6 | 293.9 | 288.9 | 283.6 | 274.2 | 270.0 

POWAG FOOSE ih el seas er aaa eGynashays Saad 238.3 | 240.7 | 239.2 | 240.2 | 238.8 | 232.9 | 226.8 | 242.6 | 244.3 | 242.2 | 244.2 | 242.5 | 236.4 | 230.6 

ROUN SER as oi ae. er. ee 254.2 | 258.8 | 258.4 | 257.1 | 255.4 | 251.4 | 248.1 | 251.3 | 256.3 | 256.4 | 254.5 | 252.1 | 249.0 | 245.7 
Sinolnisteak; cwceen he Maier cee wiektene.cen 284.6 | 272.7 | 272.6 | 274.7 | 273.5 | 272.8 | 284.1 | 285.9 | 274.5 | 273.7 | 276.3 | 274.5 | 276.0 | 286.2 

Other beef and veal (12/77 = 100) ........... 170.9 | 172.6 | 170.9 | 171.1 | 170.2 | 169.0 | 168.6 | 169.3 | 171.2 | 169.5 | 170.0 | 169.1 | 167.9 | 167.5 

PR oe A iota cae A ae gin din Ne 250.5 | 258.5 | 258.9 | 256.5 | 249.0 | 247.8 | 248.6 | 249.9 | 257.6 | 258.0 | 255.8 | 248.2 | 246.9 | 248.0 

BaCottiea sre ee UR he ese now oe 262.8 | 276.9 | 278.9 | 278.6 | 277.8 | 274.8 | 271.6 | 266.7 | 280.9 | 282.6 | 282.2 | 281.8 | 278.7 | 275.3 

CMOS nore ae ea, Sieur ris Ps naa se mentcae aL ste 234.4 | 236.3 | 240.5 | 233.7 | 226.1 | 223.1 | 227.0 | 232.4 | 234.2 | 238.5 | 232.1 | 224.5 | 221.0 | 225.3 

Ham other than canned (12/77 = 100) ......... 190.7 | 120.0 | 118.0 | 119.5 | 108.2 | 109.5 | 111.1 | 107.6 | 116.7 | 114.9 | 116.5 | 105.5 | 106.7 | 108.4 

ee A. AO = SN 319.3 | 324.5 | 321.9 | 320.2 | 316.2 | 318.4 | 316.3 | 319.8 | 325.0 | 322.1 | 320.3 | 315.9 | 318.1 | 316.3 

RHO AN ie, aaatacw ohare Ge. <atewey sree SSS 248.3 | 255.3 | 258.2 | 257.4 | 250.2 | 252.8 | 249.9 | 253.3 | 259.2 | 262.9 | 261.9 | 254.3 | 257.3 | 254.7 

OME DON (12/276 100) ce. ns ca yregeas-- conten oh atlanw 139.1 | 140.4 | 139.8 | 137.3 | 135.9 | 133.2 | 134.4 | 138.3 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 136.6 | 135.2 | 132.5 | 133.8 

TG WIS rc Ecce aie Sec e vie Se RS 267.5 | 269.8 | 270.5 | 268.6 | 269.1 | 268.3 | 269.6 | 267.1 | 269.2 | 269.6 | 267.8 | 268.2 | 267.6 | 268.8 
Frankturters' sccostat: speitghvid cas epa toys Boe date ous 265.8 | 267.6 | 269.2 | 266.9 | 267.8 | 264.9 | 264.8 | 264.4 | 266.6 | 268.0 | 265.7 | 266.0 | 263.1 | 263.6 

Bologna, liverwurst, and salami (12/77 = 100) .... 155.0 | 155.6 | 156.8 | 156.4 | 158.2 | 157.5 | 157.0 | 154.7 | 155.6 | 156.6 | 156.4 | 158.2 | 157.5 | 156.9 

Other lunchmeats (12/77 = 100) ............ 138.2 | 138.2 | 138.2 | 137.0 | 136.4 | 136.9 | 137.9 | 136.4 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 134.9 | 134.4 | 135.0 | 135.8 

Lamb and organ meats (12/77 = 100) ......... 137.1 | 141.5 | 141.1 | 140.2 | 140.1 | 139.6 | 141.9 | 140.3 | 144.4 | 143.6 | 142.7 | 142.4 | 142.6 | 144.8 

POU i a det Pa ihaks ch aha irre <u miele, & surg 219.6 | 217.4 | 219.5 | 217.3 | 216.7 | 213.6 | 216.0 | 217.7 | 215.1 | 217.0 | 214.8 | 214.4 | 211.1 | 219.7 
FIGS WOO CIMCKON 0) cere, or ste aepceid oH aeasleew eons 223.7 | 214.3 | 216.5 | 215.7 | 215.0 | 209.2 | 213.7 | 221.5 | 2120 | 214.0 | 213.2 | 212.7 | 207.0 | 211.5 

Fresh and frozen chicken parts (12/77 = 100) ..... 147.6 | 141.7 | 143.3 | 140.9 | 140.3 | 139.7 | 140.1 | 145.7 | 139.5 | 141.3 | 138.8 | 138.3 | 137.6 138.0 

Other poultry (12/77 = 100)... .....-..6.46. 131.6 | 142.4 | 143.2 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 140.5 | 141.5 | 131.0 | 141.8 | 142.3 | 140.7 | 140.8 | 139.3 140.5 

FAN BOE SORIGOE a2 So Aah dpe inta rn uti oe aw uesiar iene 382.3 | 406.1 | 401.4 | 403.3 | 402.8 | 393.8 | 397.2 | 380.9 | 405.3 | 401.2 | 403.1 | 401.9 | 394.9 | 396.4 
Canned fish and seafood ..............-.. 133.0 | 134.4 | 133.5 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 134.0 | 133.6 | 132.5 | 134.0 | 133.2 | 133.3 | 132.8 | 133.7 139.2 

Fresh and frozen fish and seafood (12/77 = 100) .. . 153.1 | 166.7 | 164.3 | 165.4 | 165.5 | 160.7 | 161.8 | 152.9 | 166.9 | 164.9 | 166.0 | 165.6 160.7 161.9 

EQUS camestten verre ot ves seams ei S rungs samen ote: PHT MARE 185.8 | 161.3 | 169.7 | 172.1 | 169.9 | 159.9 | 158.3 | 186.7 | 162.0 | 170.2 | 172.7 | 170.6 | 160.5 158.9 


Balsy PrOGUetSites Hamer keene, SGI Ds (el edlolione toca uber eiags 251.7 | 258.8 | 259.2 | 258.9 | 258.3 | 258.4 | 257.8 | 250.6 | 257.8 | 258.3 | 257.8 | 257.2 | 257.3 | 256.7 


Fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100)...............- 136.6 | 140.4 | 140.7 | 140.6 | 140.2 | 139.8 | 139.8 | 135.9 | 139.7 | 140.0 | 13 
Fresh whole milk oR SMI a Censor Gas cushitael Gore 223.2 | 229.6 | 229.8 | 229.7 | 229.1 | 228.7 | 228.7 | 222.1 | 228.4 | 228.7 ro poe be a 
Other fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100).......... 137.3 | 141.0 | 141.5 | 141.2 | 140.8 | 140.1 | 139.9 | 136.6 | 140.3 | 140.8 | 140.5 140.1 139.4 139.1 
Processed dairy products... 6 ij. evs ee ee ae we 150.2 | 154.5 | 154.8 | 154.4 | 154.2 | 154.9 | 154.2 | 150.5 | 154.8 | 155.1 | 154.7 154.4 155.2 154.4 
BUGIS eine pasa ona 3 sescabs Salta tine 9 tah 254.1 | 266.4 | 264.9 | 263.9 | 259.2 | 262.6 | 262.8 | 256.7 | 269.1 | 267.6 | 266.6 | 262.0 265.1 265.5 
Cheese 277 = 100) es tts coe ere cs nist a Be. « 147.4 | 150.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 149.9 | 150.7 | 150.0 | 147.8 | 150.6 | 151.3 | 150.9 | 150.3 151.1 150.2 
Ice cream and related products (12/77 = 100)........ 156.6 | 162.3 | 162.6 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 162.9 | 161.9 | 155.5 | 161.3 | 161.7 | 161.1 | 161 4 161.9 160.8 


Other dairy products (12/77 = 100) ............. 148.5 | 153.0 | 153.0 | 152.8 | 154.7 | 155.0 | 154.2 | 148.8 | 153.3 | 153.4 | 153.2 | 155.0 | 155.4 | 154.4 


BUM BY AVEQOLAUICS scar cesta) ore tctche @ vere > hee. SS 318.1 | 320.8 | 333.0 | 332.1 | 333.2 | 330.3 | 329.0 | 313.1 | 314.9 | 327.1 | 326.8 | 328.1 | 324.8 | 323.5 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 329.7 | 332.7 | 354.1 | 352.1 | 353.5 | 346.9 | 343.9 | 322.5 | 323.6 | 3449 | 3442 | 3461 | 3387 | 3357 
cia ies LAN SR CS. hee: oe 343.3 | 341.5 | 362.6 | 362.9 | 367.2 | 381.9 | 380.8 | 328.8 | 326.1 | 347.0 | 3483 | 3537 | 3671 | 365.9 
ome © FRA ae. ee. x Yee ce 315.5 | 304.1 | 318.5 | 321.4 | 328.8 | 333.9 | 342.7 | 315.2 | 304.9 | 319.5 | 3224 | 3297 | 3364 | 3465 
Bek: 4 PRA ach sey, oom. Onn 277.9 | 248.6 | 268.9 | 281.6 | 301.2 | 277.0 | 285.7 | 275.5 | 246.7 | 267.9 | 281.0 | 3001 | 2760 | 283.9 
Ct Oe een eee 452.5 | 429.7 | 448.6 | 437.4 | 444.3 | 484.8 | 473.1 | 413.0 | 388.9 | 408.7 | 3990 | 4074 | 4426 | 4300 
Other fresh fruits (12/77 = 100)............. 169.6 | 180.0 | 193.0 | 193.2 | 191.7 | 201.9 | 199.8 | 162.6 | 172.0 | 1846 | ta54 | 1848 | 1946 | 1904 
Sikh SebAe eae LcWrae: 24a. bree sty 317.1 | 324.5 | 346.3 | 342.0 | 340.8 | 314.3 | 309.5 | 316.8 | 321.5 | 343.2 | 3407 | 3305 | 3132 | a086 
Potatoes PH EME, Fett. ss ay cae 391.4 | 331.5 | 335.7 | 338.3 | 342.9 | 369.4 | 399.4 | 387.6 | 323.5 | 327.5 | 331.0 | 3358 | 3623 | 3998 
UeMHES oes eee 262.6 | 385.6 | 339.7 | 306.7 | 263.5 | 295.5 | 243.0 | 264.6 | 386.6 | 341.7 | 311.9 | 2669 | 3016 | 2460 
pistes ROE | C5 tS ee. oe 262.3 | 238.0 | 282.4 | 322.4 | 410.0 | 232.9 | 218.9 | 267.4 | 240.6 | 285.6 | 3260 | 4135 | 2347 | 2201 
Other fresh vegetables (12/77 = 100).......... 174.6 | 177.3 | 205.0 | 199.5 | 191.5 | 175.0 | 174.9 | 174.1 | 175.2 | 2028 | 198.0 | 1905 | 1741 | 1747 


Processed fruits and vegetables ................... 308.0 | 310.6 | 312.7 | 313.0 | 313.8 | 315.0 | 315.5 | 305.3 | 307.9 | 309.9 | 310.0 | 310.5 312.0 | 312.5 


Processed fruits (12/77 = 100)................ 163.2 | 165.2 | 166.9 | 167.6 | 1685 | 168.7 | 168 

=1 ; ’ 9 | 162.7 | 164.7 | 166. 
Frozen fruit and fruit juices (12/77 = 100) ....... 164.8 | 167.4 | 170.0 | 172.3 | 173.3 | 1744 | 1736 | 1641 | 1667 bay oe a, ma a 
Fruit juices other than frozen (12/77 = 100)... . 165.2 | 168.1 | 170.1 | 169.9 | 171.1 | 170.6 | 172.4 | 164.3 | 167.1 | 169.1 | 1687 | 170.1 | 1696 we 
Canned and dried fruits (12/77 = 100) ......... 159.6 | 160.3 | 160.9 | 161.3 | 161.6 | 161.7 | 161.3 | 159.9 | 160.5 | 161.1 | 161.3 | 161.7 | 4619 Ha 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—uU.S. city average 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


General summary 


Fruits and vegetables—Continued 


Processed vegetables (12/77 = 100) 
Frozen vegetables (12/77 = 100) 


Cut corn and canned beans except lima (12/77 = 100)... 
Other canned and dried vegetables (12/77 = 100) 


Other foods athome......... 
Sugar and sweets 


Candy and chewing gum (12/77 = 100) 


Sugar and artificial sweeteners (12/77 = 100) ......... 


Other sweets (12/77 = 100) 


Fats and oils (12/77 = 100) . 
MANGAN G ts tortcpe ett alas 


Nondairy substitutes and peanut butter (12/77 = 100) 


Other fats, oils, and salad dressings (12/77 = 100) 


Nonalcoholic beverages 


Cola drinks, excluding diet cola 


Carbonated drinks, including diet cola (12/77 = 100)... . 


Roasted coffee 


Freeze dried and instant coffee..........-....4-. 


Other noncarbonated drinks (12/77 = 100) 


Other prepared foods. ..... 


Canned and packaged soup (12/77 = 100).......... 


Frozen prepared foods (12/77 = 100) 


Snacks (12/77 = 100) . . 


Seasonings, Olives, pickles, 


and relish (12/77 = 100) 


Other condiments (12/77 = 100) .........--005% 


Miscellaneous prepared foods (12/77 = 100) 


Other canned and packaged prepared foods (12/77 = 100) . . 


Food away from home 
Lunch (12/77 = 100) ........ 
Dinner (12/77 = 100)........ 


Other meals and snacks (12/77 = 100) .......-.-.+see5s 


Alcoholic beverages 


Alcoholic beverages at home (12/77 = 100) 


Beer and ale 
ISEDY SEE cay abiafeviciie Fue wees 
Wine 


Other alcoholic beverages (12/77 = 100) 
Alcoholic beverages away from home (12/77 = 100) 


Shelter (CPI-U) ...........---- 


RREMMEIS COSTS att vias, un ele. rls a 
Rent, residential 
Other renters’ costs 

Homeowners’ costs .......----> 
Owners’ equivalent rent... ..-.. 
Household insurance......... 

Maintenance and repairs 
Maintenance and repair services. . 
Maintenance and repair commodities 


Shelter (CPI-W).........----- 
Rent, residential ......-.------ 


Other renters’ costs .....-.-.--- 
Lodging while out of town... ..- 
Tenants’ insurance (12/77 = 100) . 
Maintenance and repairs... ..- - 

Maintenance and repair services 
Maintenance and repair commodities 


Paint and wallpaper, supplies, 


tools, and 


equipment (12/77 = 100).....----- see sree 
Lumber, awnings, glass, and masonry (1277 = 100)... .- 
Plumbing, electrical, heating, and cooling 


supplies (12/77 = 100) . 


Miscellaneous supplies and equipment (12/77 = 100) .. so 


a 
Fane [sen [Fem [wee | toe [way [ne | toe [ von [rom] wor [or | mw | 


146.5 
155.6 
150.7 
139.6 


352.1 
391.2 
160.5 
172.4 
158.3 
285.4 
285.6 
152.3 
149.1 
442.3 
317.1 
150.1 
372.8 
363.5 
146.2 
285.3 
144.6 
160.4 
165.1 
163.8 
158.4 
156.0 
152.1 


333.1 
160.7 
160.3 
165.3 


222.4 


142.8 
231.2 
153.8 
234.0 
122.5 
154.8 


336.2 
360.2 


108.2 
248.4 
371.5 
106.8 
106.8 
106.6 
358.9 
409.8 
262.2 


147.1 
158.9 
150.7 
139.3 


358.0 
394.5 
162.8 
171.9 
160.0 
295.9 
298.2 
160.2 
153.1 
449.4 
324.3 
147.9 
376.2 
373.7 
151.3 
289.6 
149.9 
163.6 
167.6 
167.6 
160.9 
156.3 
152.8 


339.9 
164.4 
163.8 
167.5 


224.3 


143.5 
232.9 
154.1 
233.3 
123.2 
158.6 


342.0 


371.2 


111.8 
257.1 
378.5 
110.0 
110.0 
109.0 
366.0 
414.7 
269.9 


147.5 
159.6 
150.0 
140.1 


359.8 
394.8 
162.9 
171.5 
160.9 
295.1 
296.8 
159.7 
152.8 
452.7 
325.9 
149.8 
379.5 
375.5 
152.4 
291.5 
150.7 
165.3 
169.5 
168.1 
161.1 
157.1 
153.6 


341.4 
164.5 
164.7 
168.1 


225.8 


144.3 
234.5 
154.8 
234.4 
124.3 
160.2 


343.6 


373.3 


112.4 
258.4 
381.9 
110.7 
110.7 
109.5 
366.8 
415.8 
270.5 


147.1 
159.0 
150.2 
139.6 


360.5 
394.8 
163.4 
170.8 
160.6 
294.9 
297.6 
159.9 
152.3 
454.0 
326.4 
149.7 
381.4 
376.5 
153.6 
292.2 
149.8 
165.7 
169.5 
168.0 
161.6 
159.6 
153.6 


342.6 
165.5 
165.3 
168.8 


226.5 


144.8 
235.9 
154.9 
234.2 
124.5 
160.4 


344.7 
374.3 


112.9 
259.2 
386.1 
110.8 
110.9 
110.4 
370.0 
422.2 
270.6 


147.1 
160.0 
149.7 
139.2 


360.8 
396.1 
164.2 
169.3 
162.7 
294.0 
297.0 
160.0 
151.6 
454.0 
325.5 
150.3 
378.9 
378.9 
153.8 
292.8 
150.7 
165.8 
169.3 
167.9 
162.6 
159.7 
153.9 


343.9 
165.9 
166.1 
169.7 


226.7 


144.7 
235.4 
154.7 
234.9 
124.7 
161.5 


345.9 
375.9 


113.5 
260.4 
390.9 
111.3 
111.3 
111.4 
368.0 
418.2 
270.4 


148.1 
161.0 
150.6 
140.2 


361.3 
397.6 
164.5 
170.1 
164.0 
294.0 
298.8 
159.6 
151.2 
454.1 
324.9 
151.2 
379.9 
380.0 
153.1 
293.4 
151.4 
164.7 
170.3 
168.5 
163.5 
160.6 
153.7 


345.1 
166.4 
166.6 
170.4 


227.7 


145.2 
235.7 
155.6 
236.5 
125.1 
162.8 


348.5 
379.5 


119.5 
267.6 
396.5 
112.4 
112.5 
112.0 
366.2 
416.0 
264.2 


148.4 
161.1 
150.6 
140.8 


360.8 
398.3 
165.6 
169.6 
163.3 
296.0 
301.9 
159.3 
152.6 
451.5 
321.2 
150.5 
380.5 
380.9 
152.7 
293.4 
151.8 
164.8 
170.1 
166.6 
164.6 
160.6 
153.5 


346.9 
167.0 
167.8 
171.3 


227.8 
145.3 
236.3 
155.3 
235.2 
125.5 
162.9 
350.4 
381.0 


115.1 


145.3 
157.2 
148.0 
138.1 


352.5 
390.5 
160.3 
173.6 
155.8 
284.9 
283.2 
150.5 
149.4 
443.7 
314.5 
147.6 
367.1 
362.9 
146.4 
286.9 
146.4 
159.6 
167.4 
163.0 
160.2 
156.2 
153.2 


336.3 
162.3 
162.0 
165.8 


225.6 


145.0 
230.2 
154.1 
241.8 
122.4 
155.9 


326.2 


393.9 
356.0 
403.1 
257.2 


148.0 
124.1 


142.5 
143.0 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


1985 
dune 
146.0 | 146.4°] 146.0] 145.9 | 146.9 | 147.2 
160.9 | 161.6 | 160.9 | 162.0 | 163.1 
148.0 | 147.4] 147.5 | 147.1 | 147.9 
137.8 | 138.5 | 138.1 | 137.6 | 138.6 
358.3 | 360.2 | 361.0 | 361.3 | 361.6 
394.0 | 394.4 | 394.2 | 395.5 | 396.9 
162.6 | 162.7 | 163.2 | 164.1 | 164.3 
173.2 | 172.8) 172.0 | 170.6 } 171.3 
157.5 | 158.4 | 158.1 | 160.3 | 161.4 
295.3 | 294.7 | 294.3 | 293.7 | 293.6 
295.5 | 294.0 | 294.5 | 294.4 | 296.0 
158.1 | 157.6 | 157.7} 158.1 | 157.8 
153.6 | 153.5 | 153.0 | 152.3} 151.9 
450.9 | 454.2 | 455.5 | 455.6 | 455.4 
321.6 | 323.2 | 323.6 | 322.7 | 322.0 
145.4 | 147.4] 147.4 | 148.3] 149.0 
369.9 | 373.3 | 375.2 | 372.8 | 373.9 
372.9 | 374.5 | 375.6 | 378.0 | 378.9 
151.5 | 152.7] 154.0} 154.1 | 153.4 
290.9 | 292.9 | 293.7 | 294.2 | 294.9 
151.6 | 152.5 | 151.7 | 152.6} 153.1 
162.2 | 164.0 | 164.4 | 164.8 | 163.5 
169.9 | 172.0] 171.9 | 171.8] 172.8 
166.6 | 167.1 | 167.1 | 166.8 | 167.4 
162.8 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 164.3} 165.3 
156.3 | 157.1 | 159.7 | 159.8 | 160.5 
154.0 | 154.9 | 154.9 | 155.1 | 155.0 


343.0 | 344.6 | 345.8 | 347.1 | 348.4 
165.8 | 166.5 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.0 
165.6 | 166.6 | 167.2 | 168.0 | 168.5 
168.0 | 168.6 | 169.3 | 170.1 | 170.8 


227.6 | 229.1 | 229.9 | 229.9 | 230.8 


145.7 | 146.5 | 147.1 | 146.9 | 147.4 
232.0 | 233.4 | 234.7 | 234.2 | 234.5 
154.1 | 154.7 | 154.9] 154.6 | 155.5 
241.0 | 242.0 | 241.8 | 242.6 | 244.4 
122.9 | 123.7 | 124.2 | 124.4 | 124.6 
159.9 | 161.5 | 161.8 | 162.7 | 163.8 


335.7 | 337.2 | 338.2 | 339.5 | 342.1 


163.5 
360.9 
407.8 
260.8 


152.5 
128.4 


141.0 
144.8 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—u.S. city average 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


General summary Fe ee 1985 
Fane [Jon [ Feb. [ Mar. [ amr. [May [ dune | June | dan. ] feb. | Mar. | aor. | May | 


390.0 | 387.2 | 386.5 393.0 | 399.4 | 391.4 | 388.3 | 387.5 | 389.2 393.8 


490.7 | 481.2 | 480.8 : A 490.0 | 497.7 | 490.4 | 480.7 | 480.3 | 481.6 : 488.9 

Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 646.0 | 621.6 | 623.4 : A 620.8 | 612.0 | 648.4 | 623.9 | 625.7 | 623.1 : 623.2 
Fuel oil 656.2 | 626.5 | 628.4 ; . 627.0 | 616.9 | 658.6 | 628.8 | 631.3 | 628.7 : 629.5 
Other fuels (6/78 = 100) 194.1 | 195.6 | 194.9 : ; 192.9 | 192.2 | 194.8 | 196.1 | 195.5 | 194.7 " 193.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity 450.6 | 444.1 | 443.3 ; 3 454.7 | 465.6 | 449.7 | 443.2 | 442.3 | 444.4 } 453.0 
Electricity 358.6 | 351.0 | 352.6 t : 358.4 | 377.6 | 358.7 | 350.1 | 351.7 | 353.2 i 357.4 
Utility (piped) gas 585.9 | 582.9 | 576.8 } A 598.9 | 590.3 | 581.6 | 580.2 | 574.3 | 577.2 : 594.1 


Other utilities and public services 229.4 | 235.3 | 234.3 r F 236.8 | 241.1 | 230.4 | 236.3 | 235.1 | 237.2 
Telephone services 187.1 190.8 | 189.1 J 191.4 | 195.7 | 187.6 | 191.3 | 189.5 | 191.2 
Local charges (12/77 = 100) 160.1 167.1 164.6 3 167.7 | 175.4 \ 167.6 | 164.9 | 168.2 
Interstate toll calls (12/77 = 100) = ih tts 118.5 | 116.2 | 116.2 ss # 116.8 | 113.5 116.5 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Intrastate toll calls (12/77 = 100) 124.8 | 124.0 | 123.9 5 123.9 | 124.4 4 123.9 | 123.9 | 124.2 

Water and sewerage maintenance 374.6 | 389.6 | 391.3 ; i 394.2 | 398.5 i 393.3 | 395.0 | 395.1 


Household furnishings and operations — 242.3 | 244.2 | 246.2 4 ‘ 247.6 | 247.1 : 240.4 | 242.6 | 243.2 


Housefurnishings 199.1 | 198.8 | 200.7 i ; 201.2 | 200.0 : 196.3 | 198.3 | 198.2 
Textile housefurnishings 234.7 | 237.1 | 244.5 ‘ : 243.2 | 240.6 ; 240.5 | 247.9 | 245.2 
Household linens (12/77 = 100) 138.2 | 138.9 | 146.6 ‘ k 143.8 | 140.9 ; 140.2 | 147.9 | 143.5 


Curtains, drapes, slipcovers, and sewing 
materials (12/77 = 100) 154.9 | 157.3 | 158.6 : z 159.9 | 159.7 ‘ 161.3 | 162.3 | 163.8 


Furniture and bedding 223.3 | 224.1 | 225.0 ; : 229.1 | 229.2 5 220.4 | 221.5 | 223.1 
Bedroom furniture (12/77 = 100) 154.1 | 154.1 : : : 162.2 | 162.0 ! 150.5 | 151.2 | 152.1 
Sofas (12/77 = 100) 121.3 | 121.6 . ‘ 5 123.2 | 123.9 , 121.2 | 120.7 | 121.0 
Living room chairs and tables (12/77 = 100) 126.8 | 125.7 i ; 4 126.7 | 128.2 ; 126.2 | 126.9 | 128.1 
Other furniture (12/77 = 100) 144.8 | 147.2 ‘ ; ; 148.0 | 146.8 ; 142.9 | 144.6 | 145.2 

Appliances including TV and sound equipment 148.8 | 145.2 . i ; 144.1 | 142.8 : 147.1 | 147.9 | 147.6 
Television and sound equipment 102.0 99.1 i F } 97.8 96.4 é 98.1 98.6 98.5 
Television 95.9 92.0 : x : 89.4 88.5 : 90.7 90.5 91.0 
Sound equipment (12/77 = 100) 108.4 | 106.4 ‘ ; ‘ 106.1 | 104.4 : 105.2 | 106.4 | 105.7 
Household appliances 189.7 | 186.0 4 i : 185.9 | 184.2 , 188.5 | 189.2 | 188.8 
Refrigerators and home freezers 196.8 | 197.1 ; : ; 195.2 | 193.8 ; 203.5 | 203.3 | 201.0 
Laundry equipment 145.0 | 146.8 . : : 147.1 | 147.1 é 147.8 | 147.9 | 149.3 
Other household appliances (12/77 = 100) 125.4 | 121.3 : 2 F 121.6 | 120.1 i 119.1 | 119.8 | 119.7 
Stoves, dishwashers, vacuums, and sewing 
machines (12/77 = 100) 127.0 | 121.5 A ; . 122.9 | 120.3 i 119.5 | 120.7 | 121.2 
Office machines, small electric appliances, and 
air conditioners (12/77 = 100) 124.4 | 121.4 ; , q 120.7 | 120.2 : 118.4 | 118.7 | 117.9 
Other household equipment (12/77 = 100) 142.2 | 143.6 Y , : 145.6 | 144.8 5 141.0 | 142.6 | 142.1 
Floor and window coverings, infants’, laundry, 

Cleaning, and outdoor equipment (12/77 = 100) 147.8 | 150.9 : : | 152.4 | 149.7 } 140.5 | 142.4 | 142.4 
Clocks, lamps, and decor items (12/77 = 100) 134.3 | 135.2 ; ; Hl 138.9 | 137.9 f 131.0 | 133.2 | 131.6 
Tableware, serving pieces, and nonelectric 

kitchenware (12/77 = 100) 147.9 | 146.0 : ; 4 148.4 | 149.1 d 142.8 | 142.4 | 144.8 
Lawn equipment, power tools, and other 

hardware (12/77 = 100) 134.6 | 140.0 : k , 140.3 | 139.1 : 144.6 | 146.0 | 144.9 


Housekeeping supplies 303.0 | 309.9 P ? , Y 313.6 : 306.9 | 308.5 | 308.9 
Soaps and detergents 299.3 | 308.0 , F F , 310.5 ‘ 303.3 | 304.3 | 303.9 
Other laundry and cleaning products (12/77 = 100) 155.1 | 158.4 ; P ‘ ! 158.4 é 156.9 | 157.2 
Cleansing and toilet tissue, paper towels and napkins (12/77 = 100) . . 152.9 | 156.6 F i F ; 162.0 : 156.4 | 158.4 
Stationery, stationery supplies, and gift wrap (12/77 = 100) 143.5 | 145.4 ? i A ; 146.8 i 149.1 | 149.0 
Miscellaneous household products (12/77 = 100) 160.1 | 163.5 A i # , 163.7 : 158.0 | 158.4 
Lawn and garden supplies (12/77 = 100) 144.7 | 147.9 Y i ; 151.5 R 141.6 | 143.9 


Housekeeping services 327.0 | 331.3 % ‘ E K 338.3 H 331.8 | 334.9 
j 337.5 | 337.5 : ; i : 371.9 : 337.5 | 349.8 

Moving, storage, freight, household laundry, and 
drycleaning services (12/77 = 100) 173.7 | 177.9 f j : S 182.9 i 178.2 | 180.9 
Appliance and furniture repair (12/77 = 100) 150.2 | 155.0 : E f 5 156.9 : 152.6 | 153.4 


APPAREL AND UPKEEP 197.4 | 199.8 : A . é 204.6 i 198.5 | 200.7 


Apparel commodities 184.0 | 185.7 j } ‘ ‘ 190.2 : 185.1 | 187.2 


Apparel commodities less footwear 179.8 | 181.9 ; H ‘ ( 186.3 , 180.9 | 183.1 


Men's and boys’ 190.3 | 193.2 i ; ; 196.4 193.6 | 193.1 
Men's (12/77 = 100) 120.0 | 121.7 | 121. 9| 123.7] 1203] 1225] 1222 
Suits, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100) 113.0 | 112.3 ; : ‘ i 114.2 fi 105.6 | 105.5 
Coats and jackets 96.2 | 101.5 k : : 4 98.1 ; 104.4 103.3 
Furnishings and special clothing (12/77 = 100) 148.0 | 149.1 ! \ . F 151.6 : 145.2 144.8 
Shirts (12/77 = 100) 126.9 | 127.4 d ; : : 132.3 ; 129.9 130.5 
Dungarees, jeans, and trousers (12/77 = 100) 111.4 | 116.0 y i i p 117.5 4 122.4 121.6 
Boys’ (12/77 = 100) 123.0 | 125.0 a i i . 127.5 f 123.2 122.8 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, and shirts (12/77 = 100) 118.2 | 117.1 5 q é ‘ 122.1 é 118.0 117.3 
Furnishings (12/77 = 100) 137.1 | 138.1 f ; ' f 141.0 ; 133.9 134.5 
Suits, trousers, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100) .. 121.2 | 126.0 f i : i 126.3 A 123.4 122.8 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 

[une [Jan [ Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | June | Jan. | Feb. | mar. | Apr | May | June 
WNAIITPSITS ANON CNIS uae neE Ree EE ct Gorsisi sis Ey es 6.6 we tean'eh i 157.9 | 161.3 | 164.1] 169.9 | 170.0 | 168.0 | 166.5 | 159.2 | 162.1 | 165.8 | 171.5 | 172.0 | 169.7 | 168.4 
Worien's2i77ger*100)) | cease Sok ee Se 105.2 | 107.3 | 109.3 | 113.4] 113.6 | 111.9] 110.8 | 106.2 } 108.3 | 110.9 | 114.9 | 115.2 | 113.3 | 112.3 
Gat ANG IACKOIS) Geren, «ol Milo, o cache oe ot seven 154.6 | 161.7 | 161.0 | 164.8 | 168.2 | 159.5 | 156.1 | 159.1 | 164.6 | 166.3} 169.8 | 172.7 | 163.5 | 159.5 
Dressesiane hs SMe eee eee sched Salt 172.1 | 168.1 | 172.3 | 182.5 | 178.7 | 179.1 | 176.4} 160.5 | 154.8 | 159.7 | 168.7 | 166.9 | 167.3 | 164.5 
Separates and sportswear (12/77 = 100) .......... 91.1 96.1 98.6 | 102.4 | 103.2 | 102.1 | 101.0 91.4 96.5 98.7 | 102.7 | 103.6 | 102.6 | 101.9 
Underwear, nightwear, and hosiery (12/77 = 100) ..... 137.0 | 137.9 | 139.0 | 140.4] 141.1 | 141.4] 140.3 | 136.6} 137.3] 138.5 | 139.8 | 140.5 | 140.9 | 139.8 
StS tei 00)! cients fait: yore eee « alee 71.3 76.8 80.9 88.7 89.1 82.6 83.1 85.8 93.0 | 100.2 | 109.8 | 108.9 | 100.6 } 101.9 
MOI Sata ihe GO erat Es ariel Reewnad ys Hays sabe ae aie 104.3 | 106.9 | 108.3 | 110.7 | 110.7} 110.7] 110.6 | 104.3 | 105.9} 107.7] 110.6 | 111.0 | 110.8 | 110.8 
Coats, jackets, dresses, and suits (12/77 = 100) ...... 95.0 96.2 | 100.3 | 105.1 | 102.0 | 101.8 | 101.8 93.7 94.8 | 100.1 | 104.9} 102.4 | 102.0 | 102.1 
Separates and sportswear (12/77 = 100) .......... 99.0 | 104.1 | 103.4 | 105.0 | 106.8 | 107.0 | 106.8 | 100.7 | 103.1 | 102.3 | 104.9 | 107.5 | 107.3 | 107.5 

Underwear, nightwear, hosiery, and 
accessories (12/77 = 100) . 05. ede, 129.3 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.7 | 132.1 | 132.2 | 132.0 | 127.8 | 128.6 | 129.5 | 129.7 | 131.1 | 131.2 | 130.7 
NTERIN DUMMIES; = Pon ert a wise aye mn oe 278.3 | 290.3 | 298.8 | 302.1 | 295.3 | 298.3 | 300.7 | 289.2 | 299.7 | 310.1] 314.5 | 306.4 | 310.6 | 313.5 
Otherapparel' commodities). v2. Gls eS ve ee ee 217.7 | 212.2 | 215.5 | 216.9] 215.8 | 215.1 | 216.3] 205.7 | 199.9 | 203.0 | 204.2 | 203.3 | 202.7 | 204.0 
Sewing materials and notions (12/77 = 100) ........... 422.4] 120.9} 122.0 | 122.9 | 121.4 | 123.0 | 125.3] 120.9] 119.1 | 119.5 | 120.5 | 119.8 | 121.4 | 123.4 
Jewelry and luggage (12/77 = 100) .........-..004. 148.5 | 144.1 | 146.6 | 147.6 | 147.3 | 145.9 | 146.0 | 138.5 | 133.9 | 136.7 | 137.4 | 136.8 | 135.5 | 135.8 
POOLWRAnT Eee ee AN Shots legis 2.4 Palate tol Ga ch Mae 209.6 | 208.6 | 210.1 | 213.1 | 213.2 | 213.2 | 213.9 | 210.0 | 209.5 | 210.8 | 213.4} 213.3 | 213.3 | 214.1 
Man sit2i77i— 100) = PNCE toe IGE tere | ee 136.7 | 136.5 | 136.5 | 139.1 | 139.1 | 139.8 | 139.8 | 138.7] 138.5 | 138.5 | 140.9 | 141.1 | 141.8 141.8 
Boys’and:giris’"(12/77 = 100). 2.6 ee ee ee 132.1 | 135.3 | 136.9 | 137.1 | 134.5 | 134.5 | 136.7 | 134.5 | 138.4 | 139.7 | 139.5 | 136.9} 137.1 | 139.3 
WVOMRETE SHUG TOR) eaten catia sce opm inlirl aw Sw «aes oe 426.7 | 123.2 | 124.6 | 127.0 | 128.6 | 128.1 | 127.7 | 123.2 | 119.5 | 120.8 | 123.1 | 124.6 | 123.9} 123.6 
Apparel services 9. 2. ee ee eee ee 304.4 | 312.5 | 316.0 | 317.1 | 318.4 | 319.4] 319.9 | 302.4 | 310.2 | 313.6 | 314.7 | 316.1 317.0 | 317.6 
Laundry and drycleaning other than coin operated (12/77 = 100) ..... 482.9 | 187.2 | 189.3 | 190.2 | 190.8 | 191.4 | 191.6 | 181.2 | 185.3 | 187.3 | 188.2 | 188.8 | 189.4 189.6 
Other apparel services (12/77 = 100)... 2... 2. ee eee eee eee 157.0 | 162.3 | 163.9 | 164.3 | 165.2} 165.7] 166.0 | 158.3 | 163.5 | 165.2 | 165.5 | 166.5 | 167.0 167.4 
TRANSPORTATION «02. ee es 313.1 | 314.7 | 314.3 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 321.4 | 321.8 | 315.5 | 316.7 | 316.3 | 318.7 | 322.0 323.3 | 323.6 
Pie ee ee. COG a PSE Ene oe ates 308.1 | 309.1 | 308.7 | 311.0] 314.6 | 316.0 | 316.3 | 311.7 | 312.6 | 312.2 | 314.6 | 318.0 319.4 | 319.6 


oreo TERRE AME SEVERIN 55 discs ii elisis oie eo ae 907.7.| 213.1} 213.9 | 214.1 | 214.1 | 214.5 | 214.7 | 207.1 | 212.0 | 213.1 | 213.4 | 213.4 213.8 | 214.0 

Hiecdivaisieey 5 AAA ch eS SRG win Bie RAD 375.2 | 382.8 | 384.6 | 386.1 | 386.4 | 384.2 | 380.3 | 382.0 | 382.8 | 384.6 | 386.2 386.4 | 384.2 | 380.3 

Ricca niet Mere eed, cy, Bis. Sins o) cay dice: op osMene SUNS 374.9 | 356.8 | 351.6 | 351.6 | 373.8 | 381.4 | 384.5 | 376.4 | 358.2 | 353.2 | 353.2 375.3 | 382.7 | 386.0 

Automobile maintenance and repair»... 22. 22 ee ee 440.7 | 346.9 | 348.2 | 348.5 | 348.2 | 349.6 | 350.4 | 341.5 | 347.9 | 349.2 | 349.6 349.3 | 350.6 | 351.5 

Body work (12/77 = 100) .. 2... 2. eee ee ee eee eee 172.6 | 176.9 | 178.4 | 178.3 | 178.2 | 178.6 | 179.5 | 171.3} 175.5 | 177.0 | 177.1 176.7 | 177.1 | 178.3 
Automobile drive train, brake, and miscellaneous 

mechanical repair (12/77 = 100) ......---- eee eee 166.2 | 170.0 | 170.2 | 170.6 | 170.9} 171.1 | 170.9 | 170.2} 174.2] 174.5 175.1 | 175.4) 175.7 | 175.5 

Maintenance and servicing (12/77 = 100)........-.- +5005 154.6 | 157.1 | 157.4 | 157.2 | 156.8} 157.9 | 157.9 | 153.8 | 156.6 | 156.8) 156.5 156.0 | 157.0 | 157.0 

Power plant repair (12/77 = 100) ....-..-------++-+-+:- 163.4 | 165.7 | 166.6 | 167.0 | 167.0} 167.5 | 168.6 | 163.1 | 165.4 | 166.4 166.8 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 168.5 

Other private transportation... 2-2... - eee eee es 971.5 | 283.9 | 284.4 | 284.5 | 285.8 | 285.6 | 286.6 | 272.4 | 284.7 | 285.2 285.1 | 286.3 | 285.9 | 286.9 

Other private transportation commodities ......---------- 202.0 | 202.0 | 203.8 | 201.9} 202.8 | 201.3 | 203.9 } 204.5 | 204.2 | 206.1 204.2 | 205.1 | 203.5 | 205.9 

Motor oil, coolant, and other products (12/77 = 100) ...... 454.1 | 155.7 | 156.0 | 156.4 | 156.1 | 155.7 | 156.6 | 153.5 | 154.5 155.2 | 155.4 | 154.7 | 154.4 | 155.4 

Automobile parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) .......-. 427.3 | 127.0 | 128.3 | 126.8 | 127.6 | 126.5 | 128.3 | 129.0 | 128.6 429.9 | 128.5 | 129.2 | 128.1 | 129.8 

inne MR Ey cis as ee Shin see 472.0 | 171.4} 174.0 | 171.4 | 173.0 | 171.1 | 175.0 | 175.5} 174.9 | 177.7 175.0 | 176.5 | 174.6 | 178.2 

Other parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) ........--- 134.1 | 134.2 | 133.9 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 132.9 | 132.3 | 133.9 | 133.6 133.2 | 132.8 | 132.8 | 132.4 | 131.7 

Other private transportation services ©... ..-- ee eres e eee 992.5 | 308.3 | 308.5 | 309.1 | 310.5 | 310.7 | 311.3 | 293.0 | 308.6 | 308.7 309.2 | 310.4 | 310.4 | 310.9 

Automobile'insurance =... 0. ee ee 304.2 | 345.1 | 346.3 | 348.3 | 351.8 | 354.2 | 356.0 | 323.1 | 343.9 345.2 | 347.2 | 350.5 | 352.9 | 354.7 

Automobile finance charges (12/77 = 100) ........--.- 164.1 | 169.6 | 168.1 | 166.6 | 165.6 | 163.3 | 162.7 | 163.5 | 169.2 167.7 | 166.2 | 165.2 | 162.8 | 162.2 

Automobile rental, registration, and other fees (12/77 = 100)... . 151.1 | 158.5 | 159.1 | 159.6 | 159.9 | 159.7 | 159.6 | 152.4 | 159.8 160.4 | 161.0 | 161.3 | 161.1 | 161.0 

State registralOn, = ee oe ee ee ees 199.4 | 213.6 | 213.6 | 214.6] 214.6] 2146] 214.6 | 199.6] 213.1 913.1 | 214.1 | 214.4 | 214.1} 214.1 

Drivers’ licenses (12/77 = 100) .......--+-+-50- 157.8 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 164.8 | 164.8 | 158.1 164.9 | 164.9 | 164.9 | 164.9 | 165.1} 165.1 

Vehicle inspection (12/77 = 100) ......---s-+555 439.9 | 142.2 | 142.2 | 142.4] 144.7 | 144.7 | 144.7 | 140.4 142.3 | 142.3 | 142.5] 144.4 | 144.4 | 144.4 

Other vehicle-related fees (12/77 = 100) .......-.-.- 465.1 | 170.3 | 171.8 | 172.2 | 172.7} 172.0 | 172.0 | 172.6 | 178.0 180.0 | 180.5 | 181.4 | 180.6 | 180.5 


394.5 | 394.4 | 397.3 | 398.0 | 398.4 | 399.3 | 377.4 | 384.2 | 384.2 386.7 | 387.4 | 387.6 | 388.4 


oi ce ge a On Se ee re 442.0 | 458.9 | 468.7 | 464.3 | 466.2 | 466.8 | 467.8 | 438.2 | 454.1 | 453.8 | 459.9 | 462.1 | 462.5 | 469.3 
fe ee a er ee 4oe2| 4806 | 456.5 | 4544 | 453.5 | 456.4 | 458.7 | 425.8 | 459.3 | 455.2 | 452.2 | 451.7 | 455.3 | 457.4 
Be oe in Oe eine Oia rare 3ae5 | 347.0 | 347.0 | 3477 | 3476 | 347.6 | 348.3 | 346.5 | 346.7 | 346.8 | 347.5 | 347.4 | 347.4 | 348.1 
Ee ee ee ee ee 3097 | 3134} 3190 | 3174 | 3174 | 317.4] 3162) 319.0 | 322.4] 324.1 | 326.7 | 926.8 | 926.8 | 327.4 
ay cattae! 4. Cee e. 2. Ue Bel. ones. Tow 3815 | 3902 | 3903 | 390.3 | 390.2 | 387.1 | 3899 | 381.9 | 390.7 | 390.7 | 390.7 | 390.7 | 387.0 | 390.3 
on finton” ee 2 ae ee 378.0 | 391.1 | 393.8 | 3965 | 398.0 | 399.5 | 401.7 | 376.3 | 989.3 | 392.0 | 394.6 | 396.1 | 397.7 | 399.8 
=p ae Oe ae o39.4| 248.2 | 249.8 | 251.9 | 253.9} 255.2 | 257.0 | 239.5 | 248.0 | 249.6 | 251.5 | 253.5 | 254.8 | 256.7 
co Sint oe AIS ay Se ee 933.5 | 245.4 | 247.6 | 250.9 | 253.6 | 254.7 | 256.8 | 234.9 | 247.0 | 249.2 | 252.4 | 255.1 | 254.6 | 258.2 
ie canal agile? S10 phe footer ief9 | 1715 | 1719 | 174.0 | 178.7 | 1756) 177.1 | 167.3| 174.3 | 174.7 | 176.7 | 178.4 | 178.4 | 179.9 
Tranquilzers and sedatives (1277 = 100) 2:00... 55 noa.g | 2201 | 2232 | 2079] 2339 2347 | 237.1 | 204.0 | 220.2 | 203.1 | 227.8 | 233.8 | 234.4 | 236.9 
Pine teieihs arid Ginrelics (1277 = NOC), 226. a OU 169.0 | 1760 | 1785 | 180.9 | 1827 | 184.5 | 185.9] 168.3 | 175.3 | 177.8 | 180.1 | 181.8 | 183.5 | 184.9 
iabeti , biologicals, and 
biases biel sunehes (i277 er ae ere 14.7 | 228.9 | 229.6 | 230.8 | 231.3 | 2323 | 234.5 | 217.0 | 231.2 | 292.2 | 239.2 | 233.9 | 294.4 | 237.0 


Pain and symptom control drugs (12/77 = 100) Me cicaette scarlet cgath 188.3 | 196.6 | 198.1 | 200.9 | 202.7 | 205.3 | 206.0 490.3 | 198.7 | 200.3 | 203.0 | 204.6 | 207.5 | 208.1 


Supplements, cough and cold preparations, and 


esis sont CNTY AUD) cctoinia oe Ao es 175.4 | 190.6 | 183.2 | 185.7 | 187.1 | 106.8 | 188.2 | 176.1 | 181.2 | 184.0 | 186.4 | 187.9 | 187.5 | 188.7 
4] a7s | 172.7 
ipt ea Wee Bs 13.4 | 167.3 | 168.0 | 168.6 | 169.5 | 170.4| 171.5 | 164.4 | 168.2 | 168.9 | 169.5 | 170.4 
Ber oon. hehe eae Sia ee mee sao | 1425 | 1480 | 1445 | 1447 | 1442 | 146.2 | 198.8 | 141.4] 143.0 | 143.4 | 143.4 | 143.0 | 145.3 
Se Ai eatin) omneonuttn Orig 2, ne82| 2747 | 2751 | 276.6 | 278.5 | 200.4| 261.9 | 269.3 | 275.8 | 276.2 | 27.6 | 279.6 | 261.8 | 283.3 


Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies (1277 = 100) ... | 186.4 1602 | 161.2 | 161.11 161.7 | 163.2! 163.8 | 157.9 | 161.6 | 162.8 1 162.6 | 163.1 | 165.0 | 165.8 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—u.S. city average 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


General summary 1008, [5 Sem ae ae ed i807 1985 
[sone [ san. [Feb [ Mar. [ Aor. [ may [ June | une [ an. | Feo. | war. | Ar | May | 


Medical care services : 408.4 | 422.4 | 425.3 | 428.1 : 430.9 | 433.0 | 406.1 | 420.1 : 425.7 | 427.1 | 428.7 


Professional services ee oe 345.8 | 356.8 | 359.3 | 361.9 4 364.5 | 366.4 | 346.2 | 357.2 ; 362.4 | 363.6 | 365.0 
Physicians’ services 377.1 | 386.1 | 389.6 | 392.6 : 395.6 | 397.8 | 381.1 | 390.2 : 397.0 | 398.5 | 400.3 
Dental services 326.2 | 339.7 | 340.4 | 343.3 : 345.8 | 347.3 | 324.0 | 337.2 ; 340.7 | 342.0 | 343.2 
Other professional services (12/77 = 100) 159.9 | 165.9 | 168.0 | 168.4 ‘ 169.0 | 170.4 | 156.1 | 162.3 : 164.7 | 164.8 | 165.3 


Other medical care services 484.1 | 501.7 | 505.2 | 508.0 h 511.2 | 513.6 | 480.9 | 498.8 ; 505.0 | 506.6 | 508.2 
Hospital and other medical services (12/77 = 100) 208.4 | 219.4 | 220.6 | 221.6 d 222.4 | 222.9 | 206.3 | 216.9 : 215.8 | 219.2 | 219.6 
Hospital room 662.0 | 697.7 | 700.7 | 703.6 : 705.7 | 707.4 | 654.4 | 687.0 ; 692.2 | 692.9 | 694.4 

Other hospital and medical care services (12/77 = 100) .... 205.2 | 216.0 | 217.3 | 218.4 ; 219.3 | 219.7 | 203.4] 214.2 f 216.3 | 216.8} 217.1 


ENTERTAINMENT i 254.5 | 261.0 | 266.3 | 262.2 } 263.6 | 264.8 | 250.7 | 256.6 " 257.3 | 258.6 | 258.9 
Entertainment commodities 252.4 | 257.1 | 257.9 | 258.7 ; 259.5 | 260.1.| 246.9 | 251.1 : 252.2 | 253.2 | 253.1 


Reading materials (12/77 = 100) 163.7 | 169.6 | 171.5] 173.3 : 173.3 | 175.5 | 163.3 | 168.8 f 172.4 | 172.9 | 172.6 
Newspapers 313.3 | 320.7 | 323.2 | 324.3 : 327.8 | 313.4 f , 324.5 | 326.1 | 327.9 
Magazines, periodicals, and books (12/77 = 100) 168.7 | 176.9 | 179.6 | 182.8 4 185.3 | 168.7 é : 182.2 | 182.7 | 180.8 


Sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 100) 137.5 | 140.2 | 139.9} 140.2 : ; 139.4 | 131.2 : : 133.4 | 133.8! 133.2 
Sport vehicles (12/77 = 100) 142.2 | 146.9 | 146.7 | 147.0 ‘ Y 145.6 | 132.2 3 i 3 136.5 | 136.0 
Indoor and warm weather sport equipment (12/77 = 100) 117.7 | 117.3 | 117.6 | 118.1 i " 117.0 | 116.0 : ; : 116.1 | 115.1 
Bicycles 201.1 | 198.4 | 199.5 | 200.0 f ‘ 204.0 | 202.0 : ; : 202.9 
Other sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 100) 134.2 | 135.1 | 133.2 | 132.6 : f 131.1 | 134.0 i : : 131.9 


Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment (12/77 = 100) 141.1 | 142.1 | 142.2 | 142.0 j ; 143.1 | 140.1 : : : 141.6 
Toys, hobbies, and music equipment (12/77 = 100) 138.8 | 137.7 | 137.8 | 137.3 j f 139.1 | 135.5 ‘ . : 135.0 
Photographic supplies and equipment (12/77 = 100) 133.7 | 134.9 | 135.1 | 136.0 . 3 136.4 | 135.0 : X : 136.9 
Pet supplies and expenses (12/77 = 100) 150.5 | 155.2 | 155.2 | 154.9 i : 155.1 | 151.6 f z f 156.3 


Entertainment services 258.1 | 267.0 | 266.7 | 267.6 § : 272.0 | 258.5 j . ; 269.2 


Fees for participant sports (12/77 = 100) 159.7 | 166.5 | 166.5 | 166.9 ; : 169.8 | 160.7 . : : 168.5 
Admissions (12/77 = 100) 155.3 | 160.3 | 159.4 | 159.4 f 3 162.9 | 154.3 : : “ 159.7 
Other entertainment services (12/77 = 100) 135.1 | 137.9 | 138.2 | 139.8 i ; 140.0 | 135.7 i i 140.8 


OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 304.4 | 319.1 | 320.5 | 321.1 ; . 323.0 | 302.1 y : : 318.3 
Tobacco products 308.1 | 321.0 | 323.2 | 323.7 : : 324.8 | 307.8 K i, - 323.6 


Cigarettes 316.3 | 330.3 | 332.5 | 332.8 : é 333.8 | 315.3 ; is i 331.7 
Other tobacco products and smoking accessories (12/77 = 100) 158.9 | 161.6 | 163.1 164.7 A 165.6 | 159.0 § A : 165.6 


270.6 | 277.2 | 278.2 | 278.7 F h 281.7 | 268.5 4 j E 277.5 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances 268.5 | 274.0 | 275.4 | 276.0 ‘ i 277.9 | 269.3 . : ' 277.5 
Products for the hair, hairpieces, and wigs (12/77 = 100) 154.8 | 156.4 | 152.0 | 157.2 2 4 156.1 | 154.1 é : F 156.6 
Dental and shaving products (12/77 = 100) 166.5 | 173.5 | 175.8 | 174.5 , . 175.8 | 164.7 : 4 4 173.8 
Cosmetics, bath and nail preparations, manicure and 

eye makeup implements (12/77 = 100) 153.0 | 155.3 | 155.6 | 155.8 ‘ : 157.2 | 154.0 ; : ; 156.8 
Other toilet goods and small personal care appliances (12/77 = 100) .. . 151.7 | 154.8 | 155.3} 157.5 3 . 160.5 | 155.5 4 k ‘ 162.0 


Personal care services 273.4 | 281.1 | 281.7 | 282.0 : 4 286.1 | 268.2 : ; § 278.0 
Beauty parlor services for women 276.4 | 283.9 | 284.3 | 285.1 : 4 289.5 | 269.3 i 5 ‘ 279.2 
Haircuts and other barber shop services for men (12/77 = 100) ... 151.7 | 156.2 | 156.8 | 156.3 ; ; 158.4 | 150.5 : a ; 156.0 


Personal and educational expenses 357.9 | 385.6 | 386.9 : R 4 389.1 | 360.7 : : a 390.7 


Schoolbooks and supplies 318.5 | 340.7 | 343.8 ; : 344.9 | 323.1 if 349.4 
Personal and educational services 367.1 | 395.9 | 396.9 8 | 399.4} 370.1 ; 3| 401.0 
Tuition and other schoo! fees 184.5 | 201.2 | 201.4 5 | 201.6 | 185.4 . 5 | 2026 
College tuition (12/77 = 100) 484.8 | 201.3 | 201.5 6 | 201.8 | 185.7 5 | 2025 
Elementary and high school tuition (12/77 = 100) 183.9 | 201.4 | 206.4 4| 201.4] 185.0 9 | 2029 

Personal expenses (12/77 = 100) 204.2 | 210.7} 2126 0| 218.2} 2048 8 | 2166 


Gasoline, motor oil, coolant, and other products 
Utilities and public transportation 
Housekeeping and home maintenance services 
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21. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: Cross classification of region and population size class by expenditure 


Size class A Size class B Size class C 
(1.25 million or more) (385,000-1,250 million) (75,000-385,000) 


category and commodity and service group 


[December 1977 = 100} 


Category and group 


EXPENDITURE CATEGORY 

All items 
Food and beverages 
Housing 
Apparel and upkeep 
Transportation 


Other goods and services 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 


COTE OTTESD & 6. Siete Sa On On ener ea 
Commodities less food and beverages ..........-...-.. 
LOTUS kis COS SR SRST Oe Ao te eeeecme eare 


(MpLEGES atc 5 5 2S eS SIRs Seeiome eae are ene 
Racd ane UGVOlAQeS= eirat a. bia ccisteieiets eis 2. e0ee oC (ab eras 
OT aus. 2 GUBcAiGrcis uni anelic AiBkD papinkoucacaeNcnone te aiean 
OAT ANG NDKBOD 8 bec fool ca ric casa Shee see v4eRe nls 
WranspunauOn Meee fe = ok. oo ele ei ee ee eevee 
OOO OO) Paine, SEO re tana yen ge ee en a 
“TUNER ATTIT gees eee BIS) Siok er ee ee eee One cec 
Other goods and services .......- 2-2 ee eee eee eee 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 


(EST PETHT Sot a 8 ane ean NE Lace tease anc enn 
Commodities less food and beverages ......-..--.---: 
SOOT tine 3) dc Sate Oe nS Re S Cee gem oer 


UNS TE ee ee Tete al eters tetas ses = tee ee 
Pood and iDOVeraQeS eee. cucaiub «sete les ene aie end oe 
PIISH IRMA Oe tte ec aye ete Ne = al fo ite Srca eS > 
Apparel and upkeep .......----- eee e eee eee eee 
EF PaUSDORtAUION egos cic concnoreawon anh sha minityete Daemons 
RRC ANCA rer rer ha Ect aeikoins- 5 chia) Ses ee. ole: whee Signa 
EIABILANMTICIIC Hetero cor ie cas ates oe (apis, 0 ve sine! al ota She 
Other goods and services ......-.--.---+ eee eree 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 


RARITIES Mei oc re cise Cre ole es ecsice sot sis 
Commodities less food and beverages ..-..-..-----+-> 


ORE a a A a ae 
Foodland beverages)... 2: 22. os eee eee teens 
FIOUSING Warne eect a oe ies cs nnsp =e are) 6 Scion oéearee 
Apparel and upkeep ....-.------ eee errr cs eeees 
MransportaHione ysis ces sf Be ee Se 
RARCICaE ALOU Hee re cree ee e calete eae ere eles ie 
REM OMMIIOME Hate ee ce kes an ost OF Snide ES 
Other goods and services .....-------- sees cr reee 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 


Sartell 40M a aecic Ge BS ORO ORe CeneccR ICES CRC ac UA 
Commodities less food and beverages ...---- +--+ 20-7 
SarnPaR EERE Sec dsc oo Rignri mn Ad ee ee ee 


ROSH icedl teen Me re ei came Ne cic aliccy «9.1.2 whe rend 
OTE PS RE, teat SRE cre eae ea eee 


Size class D 


(75,000 or less) 


1985 


[ feb. [apr [dune [ reo. [aor] dune [ Fev. [aor | sume | Feo. | aor. | dune 


Northeast 


173.5 
158.9 
182.2 
127.8 
180.1 
191.8 
147.9 
185.7 


158.3 
157.8 
192.4 


174.6 
158.9 
182.4 
127.3 
184.2 
193.4 
149.6 
186.5 


159.9 
160.5 


193.0 


176.1 
159.0 
185.1 
127.8 
185.2 
195.5 
151.7 
187.3 


160.0 
160.6 
196.1 


172.0 
163.1 
176.2 
131.0 
180.3 
186.8 
155.5 
181.7 


161.8 
160.7 
185.4 


174.4 
162.9 
179.2 
133.9 
184,5 
190.0 
156.6 
182.6 


163.9 
164.1 
188.4 


166.9 
168.7 
164.2 
130.3 
181.7 
198.1 
165.8 
177.8 


161.7 
162.6 
172.9 


168.4 
157.7 
168.0 
127.4 
182.3 
200.9 
166.9 
179.2 


161.2 
162.4 
176.4 


170.0 
166.2 
171.6 
146.6 
172.5 
192.5 
157.1 
182.0 


158.6 
154.5 
186.5 


170.8 
166.3 
172.2 
144.0 
173.9 
193.5 
159.5 
183.7 


159.5 
155.7 
187.3 


173.7 
154.4 
184.0 
136.6 
178.9 
198.1 
158.2 
184.1 


160.4 
162.8 
192.9 


170.4 
158.8 
174.2 
130.1 
179.0 
193.3 
144.2 
186.1 


158.3 
158.2 
189.1 


172.2 
159.2 
178.9 
118.3 
177.1 
202.9 
154.8 
178.5 


161.5 
162.3 
188.2 


172.5 
168.4 
173.9 
144.2 
176.2 
194.5 
161.2 
184.5 


161.2 
157.3 
188.9 
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22. Consumer Price Index—u.S. city average, and selected areas 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


ee Ps 
Pune [ Jan. [ Feo. [ Mar. [ Ar. [ May [ dune | dune | Jan. | Feo. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


U.S. city average? 317.4 | 318.8 | 320.1 | 321.3 | 322.3 | 306.2 | 312.6 | 313.9 | 315.3 | 316.7 | 317.8 


Anchorage, AK (10/67 = 100) 
Atlanta, GA 

Baltimore, MD 

Boston, MA 

Buffalo, NY 


Chicago, IL—-Northwestern IN 
Cincinnati, OH—KY—IN 
Cleveland, OH 

Dallas—Ft. Worth, TX 
Denver—Boulder, CO 


Houston, TX 
Kansas City, MO—KS 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA 


Miami, FL (11/77 = 100) 
Milwaukee, WI 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI 
New York, NY—Northeastern NJ 
Northeast, PA (Scranton) 


Philadelphia, PA—NJ 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Portland, OR—WA 
St. Louis, MO—IL 
San Diego, CA 


San Francisco—Oakland, CA 
Seattle—Everett, WA 


1The areas listed include not only the central city but the entire portion of the Standard Metropolitan 2 Average of 85 cities. 
Statistical Area, as defined for the 1970 Census of Population, except that the Standard Consolidated Area 
is used for New York and Chicago. 
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23. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1967 = 100] 


Annual 
average 
1984 


bl nna ke 1988 


rae [ome [mm [ oe mw [oe [me [mm [ot ow [oy [ow [oy 


Commodity grouping 


FINISHED GOODS 


STU OOS pt ia eg he Gus te mss 4 Hie ae 
Finished consumer goods ...............005 
Finished consumer foods ..........-.-...5. 
pie A ORR aes 
Nondurable goods less foods .............-. 
JLT TAL (057: ae Je OR ane hate ab eae ROC Seat 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and energy .. . 
Capital SQulpMeNt edger eracsesita » eee RKO GR Oi w fe, Ny 


INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components ........ 
Materials and components for manufacturing ........ 


Materials for food manufacturing ..........-.- 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing ......... 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........... 
Components for manufacturing ........--..-. 


Materials and components for construction ......... 


Processed fuels and lubricants... ..........--55 
Manufacturing industries............-.-555 
Nonmanufacturing industries .........-.--55 


GORIAINOI Sho ear te week At eeiabs ine @ Bhs es 


SUPDIPS Uae a ser A atarele oti eae susishes 6.3. esa > 
Manufacturing industries. .......-...--+-5- 
Nonmanufacturing industries .......-...-5-- 


CRUDE MATERIALS 


Crude materials for further processing ........-.---: 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ..........---++0-55 
Nonfood materials... 2.0... ee eee ee eee 
Nonfood materials except fuel ......-..-..-555 
Manufacturing industries ......-..--0 0055 
GanstrictOnicn. of este mci See oye « ORD 
Creda fad a sex. lati es ye = Ate 


Manufacturing industries ......-.--+-+-+> 
Nonmanufacturing industries .........----- 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS 


Finished goods excluding SOGMD eae ¢ Os: Sines tahoe «oe BH 
Finished consumer goods excluding foods ......--- 
Finished consumer goods less energy ...-----+--:> 


Intermediate materials less foods and feeds ........---+ 
Intermediate materials less energy ....--------5> 


Intermediate foods and feeds .....--- +s ee ee erees 


Crude materials less agricultural products .......-.+->- 
Crude materials less energy ..-------- eee cre 


1pata for March 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections ; 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r = revised. 
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24. Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Commodity group and subgroup 


All commodities 
All commodities (1957-59 = 100) 


Farm products and processed foods and feeds 
Industrial commodities 


FARM PRODUCTS AND PROCESSED FOODS 
AND FEEDS 


Farm products 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables 
Grains 
Livestock 
Live poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fluid milk 


Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds 
Other farm products 


Processed foods and feeds 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dairy products 
Processed fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Beverages and beverage materials 
Fats and oils 
Miscellaneous processed foods 
Prepared animal feeds 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES 


Textile products and apparel 
Synthetic fibers (12/75 = 100) 
Processed yarns and threads (12/75 = 100) 
Gray fabrics (12/75 = 100) 
Finished fabrics (12/75 = 100) 
Apparel 
Textile housefurnishings 


Gas fuels? 

Electric power 

Crude petroleum4 

Petroleum products, refined? 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals® 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Agricultural chemicals and chemical products 
Plastic resins and materials 


Rubber plastic products 
Rubber and rubber products 
Crude rubber 


Miscellaneous rubber products 
Plastic products (6/78 = 100) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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24. Continued—Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 
average 
1984 


ice ok, "a ae 1988 


Commodity group and subgroup 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES—Continued 


09 Pulp, paper, and allied products ................... 
09-1 Pulp, paper,and products, excluding building paper and board. . 
Oeste |e: WOGODUID 5 swage scien tae ytetinas) fo ajueyianw am alba vanes 
09-12 MRGSWIDBDCN ieee eh ccwes-b -sicerads Geinge td © harenaye’s = 
09-13 BDO Ee ete ME Ey cen arly am iced ol aescm 3 
09-14 FRADGT DOGG ie tec cet ee cata oir clement eee ite ele ome atendts: 3 
09-15 Converted paper and paperboard products ............ 
09-2 Building! paper:and | boardie.. . 5. ceca. ec soshe a semana 
10 Metals and metal products... 0. ee ee 
10-1 ODIANG BIG tc cecit’s © Glargp ls. b. weagees 2k one 3 
10-17 EOSIN DRO GUCTS Srcct- inant. feruaiths dr <b Metay «Pat osskce ate 
10-2 Oe OP SS ee, 2, a ere rane 5 
10-3 MBtaNCORIMING Siro ie. kawaii k Srauae. +m: oma & 
10-4 HATO WANGIEE SIRE Reo) hits BS chanson 6 si as baie) aor y 
10-5 Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings ............... 
10-6 PICRUI OOUNPIIONE fea anne; bcwpntesta ie cere * e eregeon oe 
10-7 Fabricated structural metal products ............... 
10-8 Miscellaneous metal products ................00. 
1 Machineryand equipment: 0.6.5. ce i ee ee 
11-1 Agricultural machinery and equipment .............. 
11-2 Construction machinery and equipment.............. 
11-3 Metalworking machinery and equipment ............. 
11-4 General purpose machinery and equipment ........... 
11-6 Special industry machinery and equipment............ 
11-7 Electrical machinery and equipment...............- 
11-9 Miscallaneous machinery. 3... cece ee ae es 
12 Furniture and household durables ..........-..--.4-- 
12-1 FOUSANOIGAUMIENG 5.2 21s reise wes os es ee aes 
12-2 NDONMTIS CIA IUITINUNG ects (ots faite lela eG yecs: ante tases 
12-3 Pilar COVAIINGS Renee feiss Seek ee es wes 
12-4 Household appliances ee 
12-5 Home electronic equipment ........-..- 00 ee eee 
12-6 Other household durable goods ..........----005- 
13 Nonmetallic mineral products ........-..-..-550005 
13-11 Platiglass megaterates cases oo eesantearet face sce are Ges eile 
13-2 Concrete IRQrOdIGNIS! ios cose ee ce ee Sn Awe ee 
13-3 GONCKete DFOGUOIS yn ans ays ites alee ee Fics oni gp ee re 
13-4 Structural clay products, excluding refractories ......... 
13-5 Refractories iakeete ere tet rs ee Pee eG 
13-6 Asphalt soofing@ . =. ae. Pup toe 2 ose oe 
13-7 Gypsulni products ie: cman ean eit enna 
13-8 CisC COROMOIS HR 8 ct ess nae es Ue 
13-9 Other nonmetallic minerals ..........-0 5005 ee ee 
14 Transportation equipment (12/68 = 100)..........---5 
14-1 Motor vehicles and equipment........-..-5-5505- 
14-4 Railroad equipment’. 4 sice oe h2c5). . aye ate ate: yee os 
15 Miscellaneous products ..........---+es sere cree 
15-1 Toys, sporting goods, small arms, ammunition ........-- 
15-2 OpaccOOTOGUIS Reyes an te ce sg eer 
15-3 MS Cm ee os ee ne ae Owe 
15-4 Photographic equipment and supplies .....-..------ 
15-5 Mobile homes (12/74 = 100)... .-.....--- se eee 
15-9 Other miscellaneous products .......---- 522s eres 
1pata for March 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections by 5 Most prices for refined petroleum products are lagged 1 month. 


respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


5Some prices for industrial chemicals are lagged 1 month. 


2Not available. 


3Prices for natural gas are lagged 1 month. 
4includes only domestic production. 


r= revised. 


duly 


327.2 
291.9 
345.5 
141.6 
304.0 
273.2 
288.3 
263.3 


314.6 
354.6 
366.1 
261.3 
258.1 
305.2 
313.1 
260.5 
314.6 
303.0 


299.1 
339.0 
362.3 
342.4 
322.2 
360.6 
253.3 
277.9 


221.7 
249.6 
308.6 
191.2 
213.0 

79.1 
323.1 


348.7 
222.8 
338.2 
321.1 
295.8 
372.2 
411.5 
338.6 
378.4 
524.4 


270.0 
267.6 
362.7 


303.1 
229.9 
435.9 
285.6 
215.8 
164.7 
349.3 
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25. Producer Price Indexes, for special commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 
Commodity grouping 


Industrial commodities less fuels 

Selected textile mill products (12/75 = 100) 

Hosiery 

Underwear and nightwear 

Chemicals and allied products, including synthetic rubber 
and fibers and yarns 

Pharmaceutical preparations 


Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork 

Steel mill products, including fabricated wire products 

Finished steel mill products, excluding fabricated wire 
products 

Finished steel mill products, including fabricated wire 
products 

Special metals and metal products 

Fabricated metal products 

Copper and copper products 

Machinery and motive products 

Machinery and equipment, except electrical 


Agricultural machinery, including tractors 
Metalworking machinery 

Total tractors 

Agricultural machinery and equipment less parts 
Farm and garden tractors less parts 

Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors less parts 
Construction materials 


\Data for March 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r = revised. 


26. Producer Price Indexes, by durability of product 
[1967 = 100] 


Commodity grouping 


Total durable goods 
Total nondurable goods 


Total manufactures 
Durable 


Total raw or slightly processed goods 
Durable 


\Data for March 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. t= revised. 
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27. Producer Price Indexes for the output of selected SIC industries 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 
Industry description average 


Mercury ores (12/75 = 100) 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 


MANUFACTURING 


Canvas and related products (12/77 = 100) 

Fiber cans, drums, and similar products (12/75 = 100) 
Clay refractories 

Structural clay products, n.e.c. 

Fine earthenware food utensils 

Pottery products, n.e.c. (12/75 = 100) 


Lime (12/75 = 100) 

Nonclay refractories (12/74 = 100) 

Electron tubes, receiving type 

Dolls (12/75 = 100) 

Carbon paper and inked ribbons (12/75 = 100) 


Hard surface floor coverings (12/75 = 100) . 


Data for March 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections r= revised 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


NOTE: Indexes which were deleted in the September issue may now be found in Table 4 of the BLS 
monthly report, Producer Prices and Price Indexes. 
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PRODUCTIVITY DATA 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from establishment data and from measures of compensation and 
output supplied by the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Definitions 


Output is the constant dollar gross product produced by the particular 
sector. Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant dollars per unit of capital services 
input. 


Multifactor productivity measures the output per unit of combined 
labor and capital input. The traditional measure of output per hour reflects 
changes in capital per hour and a combination of other factors—such as, 
changes in technology, shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes 
in capacity utilization, research and development, skill and efforts of the 
work force, management, and so forth. The multifactor productivity meas- 
ure differs from the familiar BLS measure of output per hour of all persons 
in that it excludes the effects of the substitution of capital for labor. 


Compensation per hour includes wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans. 
The data also include an estimate of wages, salaries, and supplementary 
payments for the self-employed, except for nonfinancial corporations, in 
which there are no self-employed. Real compensation per hour is com- 
pensation per hour adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers. 


Unit labor costs measure the labor compensation costs required to 
produce a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and in- 
direct taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current dollar gross product and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. Unit profits include corporate profits and 
the value of inventory adjustments per unit of output. 


The implicit price deflator is the price index for the gross product of 
the sector reported. It is derived by dividing the current dollar gross product 
by the constant dollar figures. 


Hours of all persons measures the labor input of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. Output per all employee 
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hour describes labor productivity in nonfinancial corporations where there 
are no self-employed. The capital services input index used in the mul- 
tifactor productivity computation is developed by BLS from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equipment, structures, land, and inven- 
tories—weighted by rental prices for each type of asset. Combined units 
of labor and capital input are computed by combining changes in labor 
and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s share 
of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units of 
labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


In the business sector and the nonfarm business sector, the output meas- 
ure employed in the computation of output per hour is constructed from 
Gross Domestic Product rather than Gross National Product. Multifactor 
productivity measures (table 28) for the private business and private non- 
farm business sectors differ from the business and nonfarm business sector 
measures used in the traditional labor productivity indexes (tables 29-32) 
in that they exclude the activities of government enterprises. There is no 
difference in the sector definition for manufacturing. 

Output measures for the business sectors are derived from data supplied 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing output indexes are 
adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual estimates of output 
(gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic Analysis. Com- 
pensation and hours data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in the tables describe the 
relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; uti- 
lization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of production; 
managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. For 
a more complete description of the methodology underlying the multifactor 
productivity measures, see Bulletin 2178, ‘‘Trends in Multifactor Produc- 
tivity, 1948-81°’ (September 1983). 


28. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years, 1950-83 


io [oon [ioe | wore | wm | we | om | tom | tom | tom | ton [toa] 


[1977 = 100] 


Item 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity 


Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


Combined units of labor and capital input .. . . 


Capital per hour of all persons 


PRIVATE NONFARM BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity 


Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


Combined units of labor and capital input... . 


Capital per hour of all persons 


MANUFACTURING 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity 


Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


Combined units of labor and capital input... . 


Capital per hour of all persons 


29. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years, 1950-84 


[1977 = 100] 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


1Not available. 
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30. Annual changes in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 1974-84 
Annual rate 
reat of change 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons Shee -2.4 2.2 
Compensation perhour ........ é 9.4 9.6 
Real compensation per hour ...... -1.4 0.5 
OMe labor COSTS) he. ye ees ees one 12.1 7.3 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... 4.4 15.1 
Implicit price deflator ........... 9.5 9.8 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons ..... -2.5 2.0 
Compensation perhour .......... 9.4 9.6 
Real compensation per hour ....... -1.4 0.4 
Unit labor costs ..... Ran eect 12.2 re 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... 5.9 16.7 
Implicit price deflator ......... 10.2 10.3 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees .... . -3.7 2.9 
Compensation perhour .......... 9.4 9.6 
Real compensation per hour ....... -1.5 0.4 
Unit labor costs. a5. ss -ctars ee ae 13.6 6.5 
Unit nonlabor payments ..... a dea 71 20.1 
Implicit price deflator ........... 11.4 10.9 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons ...... —2.4 2.9 
Compensation perhour .......... 10.6 11.9 
Real compensation perhour ....... -0.3 2.5 
Unit labor costs ......... Weched 13.3 8.8 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... -1.8 25.9 


Implicit price deflator ........... 


1Not available. 


31. Quarterly indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, seasonally adjusted 
[1977 = 100] 
Annual Quarterly indexes 


Md a a a a a 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments ... . 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Total unit costs 


Unit profits 

Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 


1Not available. 
r = revised. = preliminary. 
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32. Percent change from preceding quarter and year in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 
seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


Quarterly percent change at annual rate Percent change from same quarter a year ago 


Item i 1984 Wl 1984 IV 1984 I 1983 I 1983 IV 1983 11984 
; to to to to to 
Hl 1984 IV 1984 1 1984 11985 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons... .. 


3.2 Ls 
Compensation perhour......... 42 138 
Real compensation perhour...... 0.1 0.3 
UGIADORCOSIS’. se. ks 1.0 27 
Unit nonlabor payments ........ 7.4 14.9 
Implicit price deflator .......... 34 13.4 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons ..... 2.4 0.8 
Compensation perhour......... 4.3 "4.0 
Real compensation perhour...... 0.2 0.4 
Ainw labor costs Si tP oe 1.9 3.1 
Unit nonlabor payments ........ 5.9 15:3 
Implicit price deflator .......... 3.2 13.8 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees ... 1.6 0.0 
Compensation perhour.......-.. 3.8 3.3 
Real compensation per hour ...... -0.3 0.2 
Total units costs Fs. ce. 2a 13.4 
UnittaboneestS 52... cee sy 2.2 13.3 
Unit nonlabor costs ......... 1.9 3.8 
TIGIGRFOWS Sensei ccs 10.9 "5.0 
Implicit price deflator .........- 3.0 3.6 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons .... . 13.4 24 
Compensation perhour......... 4.5 4.4 
Real compensation per hour ...... 0.4 0.8 
Hhitiabarcesisic-- ca. ee "1.0 "2.2 


INot available. = 
t = revised. p = preliminary. 


I 1984 
to 
1 1985° 
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WAGE AND COMPENSATION DATA 


DATA FOR THE EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX are reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by a sample of 2,000 private nonfarm estab- 
lishments and 750 State and local government units selected to 
represent total employment in those sectors. On average, each 
reporting unit provides wage and compensation information on 
five well-specified occupations. 


Data on negotiated wage and benefit changes are obtained from 
contracts on file at the Bureau, direct contact with the parties, and 
secondary sources. 


Definitions 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the average 
change in the cost of employing labor. The rate of total compensation, 
which comprises wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee ben- 
efits, is collected for workers performing specified tasks. Employment in 
each occupation is held constant over time for all series produced in the 
ECI, except those by region, bargaining status, and area. As a consequence, 
only changes in compensation are measured. Industry and occupational 
employment data from the 1970 Census of Population are used in deriving 
constant weights for the EcI. While holding total industry and occupational 
employment fixed, in the estimation of indexes by region, bargaining 
status, and area, the employment in those measures is allowed to vary over 
time in accord with changes in the sample. The rate of change (in percent) 
is available for wages and salaries, as well as for total compensation. Data 
are collected for the pay period including the 12th day of the survey months 
of March, June, September, and December. The statistics are neither an- 
nualized nor adjusted for seasonal influence. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, ex- 
cluding premium pay for overtime, work on weekends and holidays, and 
shift differentials. Production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, 
and cost-of-living adjustments are included; nonproduction bonuses are 
included with other supplemental pay items in the benefits category; and 
payments-in-kind, free room and board, and tips are excluded. Benefits 
include supplemental pay, insurance, retirement and savings plans, and 
hours-related and legally required benefits. 


Data on negotiated wage changes apply to private nonfarm industry 
collective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 workers or more. Data 
on compensation changes apply only to those agreements covering 5,000 
workers or more. First-year wage or compensation changes refer to average 
negotiated changes for workers covered by settlements reached in the period 
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and implemented within the first 12 months after the effective date of the 
agreement. Changes over the life of the agreement refer to all adjustments 
specified in the contract, expressed as an average annual rate. These meas- 
ures exclude wage changes that may occur under cost-of-living adjustment 
clauses, that are triggered by movements in the Consumer Price Index. 
Wage-rate changes are expressed as a percent of straight-time hourly earn- 
ings; compensation changes are expressed as a percent of total wages and 
benefits. 


Effective wage adjustments reflect all negotiated changes implemented 
in the reference period, regardless of the settlement date. They include 
changes from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from 
contracts negotiated in an earlier period, and cost-of-living adjustments. 
The data also reflect contracts providing for no wage adjustment in the 
period. Effective adjustments and each of their components are prorated 
over all workers in bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 


! 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980, to produce a measure of the percent change in employers’ 
cost for employees’ total compensation. State and local government units 
were added to the ECI coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total 
compensation change in the civilian nonfarm economy. 

Data for the broad white-collar, blue-collar, and service worker groups, 
and the manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, and service industry groups are 
presented in the EcI. Additional occupation and industry detail are provided 
for the wages and salaries component of total compensation in the private 
nonfarm sector. For State and local government units, additional industry 
detail is shown for both total compensation and its wages and salaries 
component. 


Historical indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quarterly rates of changes 
presented in the EC! are also available. 


For a more detailed discussion of the ECI, see chapter 11, ‘‘The Em- 
ployment Cost Index,’’ of the ats Handbook of Methods (Bulletin 2134— 
1), and the Monthly Labor Review articles: ‘‘Employment Cost Index: a 
measure of change in the ‘price of labor,’’’ July 1975; ‘‘How benefits will 
be incorporated into the Employment Cost Index,’’ January 1978; and 
‘The Employment Cost Index: recent trends and expansion,’’ May 1982. 


Additional data for the EcI and other measures of wage and compensation 
changes appear in Current Wage Developments, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. 


33. Employment Cost Index, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1981 = 100] 


Percent change 


3 months | 12 months 
ended 


Series 


Rivilan WOCKOYS toe re cde wlakbS a cl eae se a Be 
Workers, by occupational group 
Mitnte-colln WOIKOIG. © casei < 3 VANS @ teva BO oe 
Blue-collar workers 
BUS WOMENS. Gat Eee nes tes bes Gi aliete a a ee 
Workers, by industry division 
ELSI UGS) oto sna cetacean ee MeGeCaGet: CaCeret neni cara? 
Wanmadnitactuying) scncndicter; cose seas a BET ww ot 
Se EE Oe eS OS ee en ae 
Public administration? ..-:... 0.5. 022 cece eee ees 


Private industry workers... 220 2 es 
Workers, by occupational group 
MVtpSCOllAr WOIKEIS: Gis cc es eeu ve Siete we ree es 
BhescolaliWOrkels? c.cacnites f= ele ishee te Sade ah vides 
SB PVICE WOEKEIS rane cect fa bs RNs sipo ody oles ine me 
Workers, by industry division 
Manlitacturing) «gs cke tance sie Siete ees ii ie os ah 
Nonmanufactiving :. 08s... GBs a ee 


State and local government workers .........--------- 
Workers, by occupational group 
ahite-coNar WOTKBIS ofl vcore i eis Me ce oe 
Blue-collarsworkerss . fs cld ss costes cme gles ee oe 

Workers, by industry division 


Elementary and secondary .....-..-----se55: 
Hospitals and other SOIVICESS EE REE: hls BER oo 3 ae 
Public administration? ........ 000-00 e eee tees 


1Excludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 


2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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34. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1981 = 100] 


Series 


Civilian workers! 

Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 


Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 

Services 
Public administration? 


Private industry workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Professional and technical workers 
Managers and administrators 
Salesworkers 
Clerical workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Craft and kindred workers 
Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Service workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Durables 
Nondurables 
Nonmanufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


por 


nm 


23 
8 
ce 
9 
JT 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.5 
5 


eSrynNnnwowo-anms 


State and local government workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 


Elementary and secondary 
Hospitals and other services? 
Public administration? 


lExcludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 
2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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35. Employment Cost Index, private industry workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1981 = 100] 


_ Series 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status! 


COTE TIR co Sce eg aS aoe re oe 
PANBCROTING, Fee e rise) ai siehetolis a gor eerie gens 
ee OE ee eae ee eee 


I, 2S Oe eee a eee a eee 
PMSIMITACRUPING och ei eo iG tees, chee. 46 
Nonmanulacturiig vy occ ee ee 


Workers, by region! 


Oe eS Re rr 
MSO UN MRE IOI EE. CAIs isscl cs Ge scat labels wigs 


ST oo DE ee Eee as en em 


Workers, by area size! 


GTO UTC cBee is ot Seder dela Gr tigen ena 
PRHBTAIONG Sem istor de ica el eisai saws ere 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status! 


Ri Sie sea ron arc Fe ncenrdigsasNicem ew me cage siuivisndee 
SNRGUNOEINUING, ois ar a cloaks eee eee ae aw 
NonmanutactuGhg’. sc eee sce ee ey 


WUPTIITILORROMMEN ee cica iran hate defo fs hue waste voinsicst sik ae 
PMANGIROHUNING Wie tae eaweis es Gusan ie oe aie 6 ope 
MOMMARUTACIUTING: 0c tee ee ene 


Workers, by region! 


Nartheastimene mente so teen tis eis ere reece 
CU oa NS: nen ieee Gul Cee CET 


TLL “south PERG. Stiio Aen CIS R ean Tent canes SOR 


Workers, by area size! 


Metropolitan areas 2... ee es 
gee a oe dente hf ke, rae BD Soe che epee, « 


ended 


1The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a 
detailed description of the index calculation, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 1910. 


Percent change 


12 months 

ended 

dune 1985 
0.6 3.1 
0 3.1 
1.0 3.1 
1.0 4.9 
1.0 5.9 
1.0 4.4 
1.0 4.7 
8 3.7 
6 4.1 
9 4.7 
8 4.2 
9 4.3 
14 3.4 
11 3.9 
11 2.8 
11 4.8 
fal 5.4 
11 4.5 
1.3 4.8 
9 re 
1.3 4.4 
9 4.6 
1 4.4 
4.0 
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36. Wage and compensation change, major collective bargaining settlements, 1980 to date 


{In percent] 


Quarterly average 
ie a es ee eh 


a eG eG 


Total compensation changes, covering 
5,000 workers or more, 
all industries: 
First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Wage rate changes covering at least 
1,000 workers, all industries: 
First year of contract ek: 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Manufacturing: 
First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract. . 


Nonmanufacturing (excluding 
construction): 
First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Construction: 
First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract. 


p = preliminary. 


37. Effective wage adjustments in collective bargaining units covering 1,000 workers or more, 1980 to date 
Year and quarter 


Measure 


Average percent adjustment (including no change): 
All industries 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


From settlements reached in period . 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period. . . . 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Total number of workers receiving wage change 
(in thousands) ! 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Number of workers receiving no adjustments 
(in thousands) 


1The total number of workers who received adjustments does not equal the sum of workers that received 
each type of adjustment, because some workers received more than one type of adjustment during the 
period. Pp = preliminary. 
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WORK STOPPAGE DATA 


Work STOPPAGES include all known strikes or lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. Data are 
based largely on newspaper accounts and cover all workers idle 
one shift or more in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. 
They do not measure the indirect or secondary effect on other 
establishments whose employees are idle owing to material or 
service shortages. 


Estimates of days idle as a percent of estimated working time 
measure only the impact of larger strikes (1,000 workers or more). 
Formerly, these estimates measured the impact of strikes involving 
6 workers or more; that is, the impact of virtually ali strikes. Due 
to budget stringencies, collection of data on strikes involving fewer 
than 1,000 workers was discontinued with the December 1981 
data. 


38. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more, 1947 to date 


Number of stoppages Workers involved 


Month and year 
month or year 
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G5 Coen enn mms EW co lirc ceececeaeawencrc ie.) ee 420 ee NS. cher eliegs 
wisely on En cee te ie Doe te ae ee ee ee er ae (i ae Pa 
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p = preliminary. 


Beginning in In effect 
during month 


Days idle 


Beginning in In effect 
month or year during month 
(in thousands) (in thousands) 


Percent of 
estimated 
working time 


Number 
(in thousands) 
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New from BLS 


Cw 


SALES PUBLICATIONS 
BLS Bulletins 


Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1984. Bulletin 
2237, 69 pp., $2.75 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02852-1). Presents 
results of a 1984 survey of the incidence and provisions of 
employee benefits in medium and large firms. This survey—the 
sixth in an annual series—provides representative data for 21 
million full-time employees in a cross-section of the Nation’s 
private industries. 


Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the United States by In- 
dustry, 1983. Bulletin 2236, 56 pp., $2.50 (GPO Stock No. 
029-001-02854-7). Contains 1982 and 1983 data by industry on 
occupational injuries, illnesses, and fatalities in private sector 
establishments. 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, 
maintenance, custodial, and material movement jobs in major 
metropolitan areas. The annual series of 70 is available by 
subscription for $102 per year. Individual area bulletins are 
also available separately. Published in July: 


Houston, Texas, Metropolitan Area, May 1985. Bulletin 3030-16, 
43, pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00016-1). 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Metropolitan Area, May 1985. Bulletin 
3030-17, 42 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00017-9). 


San Antonio, Texas, Metropolitan Area, May 1985. Bulletin 
3030-18, 28 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00018-8). 


Selected Metropolitan Areas, 1984. Bulletin 3025-72, 145 pp., 
$5.50 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02853-9). 


Wichita, Kansas, Metropolitan Area, April 1985. Bulletin 
3030-15, 29 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00015-2). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. The May issue provides a comprehensive 
report on price movements for the month, plus statistical 
tables, charts, and technical notes. 101 pp., $4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. The June issue includes selected 
wage and benefit changes; work stoppages during May 1985; 
major agreements expiring in July; the Employment Cost In- 
dex for March 1985; and statistics on compensation changes. 
44 pp., $2 ($21 per year). 


Employment and Earnings. The July issue covers employment 
and unemployment developments in June, plus regular 
statistical tables on national, State, and area employment, 
hours, and earnings. 168 pp., $4.50 ($31 per year). 


Supplement to Employment and Earnings, June 1985. 212 pp., 
$8 (GPO Stock No. 729-001-00007-3). Included with subscrip- 
tion to Employment and Earnings. Presents revised detailed in- 
dustry statistics on the Nation’s nonagricultural workers ad- 
justed to March 1984 benchmarks. Included are monthly and 
annual average employment from January 1983 through 
February 1985 for all employees and female employees; pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory workers in the re- 
maining private nonagricultural industries. Also shown for 


private nonagricultural industries are average weekly hours and 
average hourly and weekly earnings. 


Producer Price Indexes. The May issue includes a comprehen- 
sive report on price movements for the month, a note on future 
changes in Producer Price Indexes for refined petroleum pro- 
ducts, plus regular tables and technical notes. 167 pp., $4.25 
($29 per year). 


Trade and Employment. The Spring issue features absolute 
change and percent change over year-ago period 1983 and 
1984. This is the second in a series of quarterly reports of data 
that measure changes in U.S. imports and related domestic 
employment. Produced jointly by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it regroups and compares 
U.S. imports in terms of commodity classification based on the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. Appendix includ- 
ed. 25 pp., $3.75 ($14 per year). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 
Area Wage Summaries 


Asheville, NC, May 1985. 7 pp. 

Beaumont—Port Arthur—Orange and Lake Charles, TX-LA, May 
1985. 6 pp. 

Salinas—Seaside—Monterey, CA. 6 pp. 


BLS Reports 


Employment in Perspective: Women in the Labor Force 
(formerly called Working Women), Second Quarter 1985. 
Report 721, 3 pp. Describes women’s employment situation in 
the second quarter and the labor force activity of women in 
midlife and older. 


BLS Summaries 


Wage Differences Among Selected Areas, 1984. Summary 85-8. 
3 pp. 


Special Advisories 


Department Store Inventory Price Indexes—June 1985. 
Errata for Handbook of Labor Statistics. 3 pp. 


To Order: 


Sales Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and 
GPO stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. 
Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. Subscriptions, including microfiche 
subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents. All checks—including those that go to the Chicago 
Regional Office—should be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics,. 


Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 
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